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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr, Urnsan,—As an amateur herald I 
have taken much interest in the Remarks 
on the White Horse of Saxony and Bruns- 
wick, published in your number for No- 
vember, and I trust it will not be con- 
sidered presumption if I venture to suggest 
that Mr. Leake was mistaken in his inter- 
pretation of the term ‘‘ gai.’’ I have two 
French works on heraldry, one of these 
does not give the word, which is probably 
only of rare occurrence, but in the other, 
a copy of Menestrier, I find “ Gai se dit 
d’un cheval nud, sans harnois,’’ and with 
this interpretation there would be nothing 
incongruous in uniting it with the term 
“passant.” I may take this opportunity 
of informing your correspondent (in p. 
434) that ale is still sold by the yardina 
village near Eltham (I think it is Foot’s 
Cray), Kent.—Yours, &c. 

Dover. Mac ta. 

It is stated in Lysons’s Magna Brit, 
Cambridgeshire, p. 80, that in 1258 Sybilla 
de Daveney gave her manor of Orrington 
to the Knights Hospitallers. Mr. H. 
Daveney, of Norwich, would feel obliged 
by the communication of any other par- 
ticulars respecting that family or name. 

J.T. M. says, the Editor of that valuable 
volume, Bishop Warburton’s Remains, has 
fallen into an error of a single word, by 
styling Dr. Archibald Maclaine ‘‘ Pastor 
of the Episcopal Church at the Hague ”’ 
(p. 249). From the Notices of the British 
Churches in the Netherlands, appended to 
Mr. Steven’s History of the Scotish 
Church at Rotterdam, it appears that this 
church was Presbyterian from 1626 to 
1821. Since that time several ministers 
of the Church of England have performed 
service there, but Dr. Maclaine’s ministry 
belongs to the Presbyterian period. It 
may be added, from Mr. Steven’s Notice, 
that he was for a time preceptor to the 
prince, afterwards first king of the Nether- 
lands. Mr. Steven’s work is a useful 
addition to the department of ecclesiastical 
history, and, from the variety of its con- 
tents, may occasionally help the genealo- 
gist in his inquiries for British families 
who have lived abroad. 

In clearing the walls of the old church at 
St. Hilary, in Cornwall, there were found 
two inscribed stones, which now lie in the 
churchyard. One was found lying trans- 
versely under the north chancel-wall, where 
it had evidently been placed with care 
when the church was built. It is about 
seven feet long, and nearly two feet wide 
at its widest part ; its shape being, rudely 
and perhaps undesignedly, much like that 
of a coffin. The inscription consists of 
two lines; at the beginning of each are 


some curious but indescribable figures, in 
one of which, however, may be traced a 
rough resemblance, in outline, to an anvil. 
The letters (?) of each line are, apparently, 
as far as they can be traced, NoTI, in 
Roman characters. The other stone was 
found under another part of the chancel, 
and is of about the same dimensions. It 
appears to present the following letters :— 


EL..«.ITe+Ve-e 
CONSTA .cccece 
fee wee 

CAES «cece 

DIK: ..+-6 

+ ONSTAN .2¢ 

PII. 

«2 AVS coer 
FILIO 


This inscription is apparently of the Roman 
epoch. 

Mr. Ursan,—During my perusal of 
your Magazine for this year I have noted 
the following errors, which if you deem 
worthy of notice, they are at your service, 
viz. :—In the January number, p. 91, Sir 
William Earle Welby, second Bart. was 
first elected M.P. for Grantham, 1807. 
Ibid. It was Sir George Warrender, Bart. 
not Mr. Lott, who was returned with Sir 
J. J. Guest, Bart. in 1830. P. 93, for 
a grandson of the fifth Earl of Wemyss, 
&c. read the fourth Earl,&c. P.94. It was 
the general election 1831, not 1830, when 
Col. Bruen lost his election.— March, p. 318, 
col. 1, line 13 from bottom, for Hereford- 
shire read Radnorshire.—April, p. 423, 
col, 2, line 17 from bottom, for Michael 
Thomas Bass read Lawrence Heyworth. 
P. 454. The Hon. Alan Charles Dawnay 
was only in his sixth year.—May, p. 540. 
Hon. Francis Aldborough Prittie was re- 
elected M.P. March, 1319, upon the death 
of Gen. Mathew.—June, p. 657, for Sir 
George A. Lewin read Sir Gregory All- 
nut Lewin, Knt.—July, p. 83, for John 
Bradshaw returned for Harwich, read John 
Bagshaw.—Yours, &c. 

Tuos. Woopwarp. 

[P. 215.] The Rev. G. B. Sandford, late Vicar of 
the parish of Church Minshull, near Middlewich, 
Cheshire. The members of the Historic Society of 
that county will remember a long and interesting 
paper of his which appeared in the second volume 
of their Proceedings and Papers. It was an ac- 
count of his own little parish, which is co-exten- 
sive with the township, and it was printed by the 
Society as a specimen of the valuable contribu- 
tions which many of the parochial clergymen 
might make. He was a sound churchman, as well 
as an intelligent historian and statist, and was 
highly respected,even by the dissenting commu- 
nities of his neighbourhood. 


Erratum.—P. 537, 1. 5, for Waddenbrooke, read 
Addenbrooke 
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MEMORANDA ON MEXICO 


Mexico; Aztec, Spanish, and Republican’: A Historical, Geographical, Political, Sta- 
tistical, and Social Account of that Country from the period of the Invasion by the 


Spaniards to the present time. 


With a view of the ancient Aztec Empire and 


civilization; a historical sketch of the late War, and notices of New Mexico and 
California. By Brantz Mayer, formerly Secretary of Legation to Mexico. 2 vols. 8vo. 


WHEN Cortez made of the Mexican 
empire a province of Spain he over- 
threw a dynasty which had dictated 
its decrees from the city of Tenoch- 
titlan for about a period of a century 
and a half. From 1522 to 1530, the 
new and distant province was ruled 
from Spain by a Governor General, or 
a Commission. In 1530 the first Vice- 
roy, Mendoza Count of Tendilla, ar- 
rived in Mexico from Spain. In 1821, 
the last Spanish Viceroy, O’Donogue, 
signed the treaty of Cordova, which con- 
ceded on the part of Spain the inde- 
pendence which Mexico had managed 
to win for herself. The extinct vice- 
royalty of nearly three hundred years 
of age, was succeeded by the short- 
lived empire of Iturbide. The latter 
held a commission in the royal army, 
and to his well-timed treachery Mexico 
was, perhaps, in some measure indebted 
for getting free of Spain, and becoming 
chained to a far greater despotism. 
Iturbide reigned precisely after the 
style subsequently adopted by Louis 
Napoleon. He was, however, less suc- 
cessful against conspiracies, was de- 
posed, banished,—but handsomely pro- 
vided for. Had he been a philosopher, 
—nay, had he possessed only the com- 
mon sense which philosophy sometimes 
despises, he would have submitted with 
good grace to the destitution gilded 
by a pension of some thousands “ per 
ann.” Te did otherwise; and he left 
Piccadilly one morning only to be in- 
continently shot as soon as he set foot 
on the soil of the Republic, which re- 





fused to acknowledge him. This was 
in 1824. Since that period, Mexico 
has been under the charge of a series 
of generally incapable, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous presidents. It would be 
difficult to say how many have presided 
over the republic, for revolutions have 
been, in the quarter of a century that 
has elapsed, as numerous as the festi- 
vals. Men have been raised to power, 
unceremoniously turned out of it, and 
unreasonably restored, to be again de- 
prived, and again elevated to dignity. 
Presidents ad interim appear only to 
increase the confusion. Of regular 
presidents there have been a dozen. 
Lhe present occupier of the place was 
first elected in 1833. He immediately 
overthrew the federal constitution, and 
went over to the centralists and des- 
potism. TIlis old friends, the constitu- 
tionalists, turned him out in 1836, and 
his first tenure of office was signalized 
by the loss of Texas. After the new 
constitution had been sorely mauled 
and trampled on by its own unnatural 
parents, Santa Anna recovered his old 
post in 1845, was again ejected, and 
once more restored in 1846, when he, 
by re-adopting federalism, was ap- 
pointed generalissimo of the army. In 
the following year he was both out and 
in; and then came exile, followed in 
1852 by the recovery of power. He 
is no statesman, and nobody suspects 
him of patriotism. His popularity is 


based on his having luckily lost a leg 
when he still more luckily defeated a 
detachment of French troops at Vera 
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Cruz. ‘The leg was buried with funeral 
honours, and Santa Anna was chief 
mourner at the ceremony. ‘There are 
two things he loves above all things 
under Hleaven—money and cock-fight- 
ing. His itching palm has been held 
out thankfully to all parties. He af- 
fects piety, and is accused of licentious- 
ness. He has been the idol of every 
party in Mexico, has betrayed, is hated 
by, and remains the master of, all. He 
has professed every phase of politics 
for the sake of retaining power, and he 
is strongly suspected, all republican as 
he is for the nonce, of being strongly 
inclined to raise an imperial throne in 
Mexico, and offering a consort’s seat 
thereon to a daughter of Munoz and 
Christina. This seems wild enough; 
but for the region, the people, and the 
man who misgoverns them, the wildest 
dreams assume the air of the gravest 
probability. To the salient points of 
Mexican romance we will now briefly 
advert. 

It is now rather more than three 
centuries and a quarter ago since Diaz 
and de Olmedo suddenly converted the 
obstinate islanders of Cozumel by de- 
stroying the idols and erecting in their 
stead the images of the Virgin and her 
Son. We believe it is a fact that the 
descendants of those Indians have made 
little real progress beyond the position 
to which their puzzled ancestors were 
brought by the chaplains of Cortez. 
Of the hundred and fifty-three tribes 
of Indians still existing, there are few 
whose members do not privately do 
homage to their ancient tutelary deities. 
They are like those Ceylonese who, in 
adopting a new faith, do not surrender 
the old superstition, and who make of 
the one an “ outrigger” that may serve 
them should ever stormy times assail 
the other. The whole matter is well 
illustrated by the remark of a modern 
Aztec to a Romish priest: “ You have 
given us,” said the swarthy waverer, 
“three excellent gods, but I do not see 
why you should not leave us some of 
our own.” 

The good chaplains of the pious 
Cortez were especially shocked at the 
religious sacrifices of the Aztecs, when 
the Spanish captives were stretched on 
the sacred stones of the Teocalli, their 
hearts torn out and presented to “ the 
feathery serpent,” while their mutilated 
remains were cast down from the great 
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pyramid to be the sport or the food of 
an idle or hungry crowd below. Even 
in the temple of the mildly endowed 
but harshly named Tezcatlipoca, “the 
stench,” from human sacrifices, “ was 
more intolerable than in the slaughter- 
houses of Castile.” 

But, let us do the splendid savages 
justice—let us give them the due which 
we are proverbially enjoined not to 
withhold from the Father of Cruelty 
himself. ‘The sacrifices superintended 
by Mexican priests were solely those 
of sacrilegious captives made in war; 
and we do not find that on this parti- 
cular point the Spaniards, after over- 
turning the image of him whose name 
signified that he was “the creator of 
the world and its providential watcher,” 
with truer precept exhibited much 
brighterexample. IfGuatemozin, some 
three centuries ago, offered to the god 
of victory the hearts of invaders who 
had desecrated the temple and the soil, 
we cannot see that he is obnoxious to 
more virtuous indignation than the 
savage but orthodox Iturbide, who, 
within our own remembrance, on Goop 
IF'ripay, 1814, ordered “three hun- 
dred excommunicated wretches to be 
shot, in honour of the day !”—the said 
“ wretches” being excommunicated by 
rebel priests, the confederates of the 
Christian soldier in his treason against 
his king! The alleged crime of Gua- 
temozin, in slaying foreign enemies on 
the altars of his avenging deities, may 
have drawn less tears from those weep- 
ing angels that the poet speaks of, than 
did the atrocious pageant of the Catho- 
lic viceroy Albuquerque, when, in 1659, 
he presided at the great festival, the 
chief feature in which was the burning 
of fifty human victims by order of the 
godly audiencia! 

It must have puzzled the Indians 
against whom death was decreed for 
looking with a little lingering love to- 
wards the altars of the old superstition, 
to sce the teachers and disciples of a 
better faith casting themselves in the 
dust before those sacred images, and 
imploring them to avert the scourge of 
small-pox. The Viceroy Flores, in 
1787, advocated the massacre of hos- 
tile Indians. De Branciforte, a year 
or two subsequently, fired salutes in 
honour of the Virgin, and took off his 
hat whenever he mentioned the name 
of his king,—but, with all his religion 
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and loyalty, he was a stupendous 
swindler, and so ingenious in cruelty 
as to have left a name covered with 
infamy even in Mexico. The Christian 
generals who fought in the war of 
independance were too often as bad 
as Branciforte. This butcher cut not 
less than fourteen thousand throats in 
the market-place of Guanajuato. Men, 
women, and children, the defenceless 
inhabitants of the place were thus 
slaughtered at the fountain,—not that 
Calliga particularly loved to behold 
blood, but that he really was too ill- 
provided with ammunition to despatch 
his victims by powder and shot. Surely 
the stench of this Christian butchery 
at the polluted springs of Guanajuato 
was not less offensive to the recording 
angel who registered the deed than 
was that which so disgusted the re- 
fined Diaz in the Mexican temple, 
more redolent of gore than the slaugh- 
ter-houses of Castille? Was the crime 
of the heathen and ignorant emperor a 
greater outrage in the eye of the Lord 
of Mercy than that of this piously- 
reared Calliga, who, in 1811, coolly 
ordered the extermination of the inha- 
bitants of every town or village that 
showed symptoms of adherence to the 
rebels ? Which was the more practical 
Christian, Guatemozin, who slew be- 
cause he had been taught that to kill 
un enemy was to serve God, or this 
same Calliga again, who celebrated the 
New Year’s day of 1812 by decimating 
the inhabitants of Saltepec, and razing 
the whole of the city, save the con- 
vents and the churches—in one of 
which he outraged high Heaven by 
celebrating a Te Deum in honour of 
his sanguinary achievement? Similar 
atrocities were committed by him in ho- 
nour of heaven and loyalty at Cuantla 
de Amilpas, and indeed wherever the 
chances of war proved favourable to 
his arms. I. must have been with the 
remembrance of men like Calliga in 
his mind that the illogical Indian pro- 
tested to a highly-scandalised priest, 
that he would prefer hell with his bro- 
ther heathens to paradise in partner- 
ship with orthodox Spaniards. The 
annals of the last years of the expiring 
Viceroyalty are crowded with the re- 
cords of cruelty like those I have 
noticed above. It is unnecessary to 
cite more in order to prove that the 
Spaniards cared little for practising 
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what they professed, and that they 
were so far worse than the Mexican 
aborigines, at whose cruelty they ex- 
pressed much intense horror; that, with 
better instruction, they were, for the 
most part, more cruel savages to their 
own brethren than were Guatemozin 
and his people to the few captive 
Spaniards whom they swiftly slew. 
While we condemn both, however, let 
us not be too eager to boast that the 
cruelties alluded to were characteristic 
of heathenism or popery exclusively. 
The massacre of Glencoe alone would 
be sufficient to annihilate such a boast. 
On the other hand, let us, rather than 
occupy ourselves with the laboriously 
idle occupation of drawing compari- 
sons, cite a fact that, in the person of 
the principal individual concerned 
therein, does honour to human nature. 

In 1812, Bravo, the rebel chief, took 
Palmar by storm, and the three hun- 
dred captives who fell into his power 
were offered by him to the Viceroy 
Venegas, in exchange for his father, 
Don Leonardo Bravo. The viceroy 
replied to the offer by ordering the 
immediate execution of the sire of the 
patriot chief. The latter took a god- 
like revenge for the bloody and unne- 
cessary deed, by instantly liberating 
all his prisoners ;—he was the more 
eager that they should be free and be- 
yond his power, because, in the first 
bitterness of his grief and his fury, he 
felt an irresistible temptation to slay 
them all, to avenge his parent’s death. 
It was better avenged as it was; and 
the name of Bravo will not only recal 
the glorious deed, but will serve to 
sound the never-dying echoes of its 
praise. 

It has been remarked as a singular 
circumstance, and one illustrative of 
the injustice of Spain towards Mexico, 
that of the five dozen and two vice- 
roys who represented the majesty of 
Iberia between the two oceans, only 
one was a native of the province. The 
numbers of royal governors I have 
variously stated at being sixty-two and 
sixty-three. The difference arises from 
a reason similar to that which affects 
the roll of the popes, according as his- 
torians admit to or exclude from the 


list the name of Pope Joan. So with 
regard to the viceroys. In 1810, 


Venegas was so utterly perplexed by 
the breaking out of the revolution of 
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that year, that he sulemnly resigned 
his oflice to the Virgin of Los Reme- 
dios, who was installed in his place, 
but who was by no means successful 
in her government, or happily served 
by those who exercised office in her 
illustrious name. Our Lady of Reme- 
dies had none for the Mexican disease. 
The latter was mortal, and the viceroy- 
ships were put up for sale, as was the 
Roman empire in the days of its irre- 
trievable decadence. Very few indeed 
of those who executed that office ful- 


filled it to the honour or advantage of 


the country, or to the profit of any 
individuals but themselves. The object 
was to acquire wealth speedily and 
hasten home to spend it. The com- 
mercial laws which they dispensed 
ruined the province without perma- 
nently benefiting the mother-country. 
The former could purchase only of the 
latter, and every article was subjected 
to a duty each time that it changed 
hands. Foreign ships venturing to 
touch at Mexican ports were liable to 
seizure, and they who dared to trade 
with any captain or supereargo who 
did not sail in a Spanish bottom did so 
with the penalty of death menacing 
them from the columns of the com- 
mercial code! The very olives and 
vines were rooted up, because the 
Cadiz merchants complained that their 
cultivation especially aifected their 
wine trade—and whole districts were 
left uncultivated and water-power neg- 
lected, simply that the Spanish traders 
might grow rich at the cost of the 
Mexican people. ‘The government re- 
garded the education of that people 
with a species of ridiculous horror. 
The gold which Mexico paid back for 
being systematically oppressed and 
studiously kept in the most besotted 
ignorance, corrupted Spain and helped 
her to her downfall among nations. 
For all her misgovernment, however, 
Mexico had as great revenge; and if 
Cortez and his Spaniards introduced 
small-pox into the country, the daugh- 
ters of the land returned the compli- 
ment with compound interest. But of 


the ladies I will speak anon ; let us, in * 


the meantime, look for a moment at 
the figure of their lord. 

Montezuma must be acknowledged 
to have been “every inch a king ;” 
something effeminate, perhaps, like 
Sardanapalus,—as fond of life, but as 
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weary of the trouble to which he was 
put in preserving it. He lived in a 
splendid city, and on the terraced 
roofs of his own palace thirty knights 
could have found place for tilt and 
tournament. le possessed terrible 
armories, huge granaries, glittering 
aviaries, howling menageries, and a 
museum in which he had “collected 
all the human deformities which nature 
had erred in making.” The palace 
gardens were a terrestrial paradise ; 
the imperial halls were worthy of a 
potentate so powerful and so revered, 
wherein to keep his state; and there 
were bowers and boudoirs withal where- 
in a thousand Aztec Pompadours main- 
tained a dignity which brought with 
it no shame. ‘The barbaric Solomon 
reigned in peace the lord of so many 
separate affections. We do not know 
how the rivals of the hour settled their 
differences, but in more civilized 
countries such an establishment would 
have been productive of more noise 
than arose from the menagerie itself. 
The emperor fed daintily on costly 
fare served with a world of ceremony. 
In all his epicurean tastes he was a 
gentleman; in all, save one. He had 
a little foible, and would occasionally, 
it is said, not disdain to eat a small 
portion of a nicely baked baby. It 
was a sensual indulgence only enjoyed 
on high festivals, and the people 
generally are said by Diaz to have 
been as fond of the dainty dish as 
was their master. He was, moreover, 
a careful dresser, and a clean. He 
certainly possessed the virtue that is 
said to be next to godliness. Pro- 
bably none of his contemporary brother 
monarchs in Europe were so constant 
in their ablutions. Four times daily 
he changed his apparel, and never put 
on again the dress he had once worn, 
or defiled his lips twice with the same 
vessels from which he fed. What a 
fortune he must have been to his valet 
and steward! and how much more 
cleanly a master, in every respect, had 
they than the Duc de Saint Simon, 
whose sovereign lord Louis XIV. never 
missed mass, indeed, but once in his 
life,—but who changed his royal shirt, 
even as he shaved, only on alternate 
days, and took medicine of a morning 
from the hand of Scarron’s old widow, 
talking the while after a fashion that 
would have made Montezuma blush. 
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Few of the attendant characteristics 
of civilisation were wanting in the 
Aztec empire. There were capital 
punishments, a standing army, conti- 
nental wars, prisons thickly tenanted, 
and the sale of stimulating drinks to 
the thousands who loved to purchase 
such an elysium as such beverage could 
give. 

{f we may judge, as doubtless we 
may truly judge, from the pages of 
Prescott and Brantz Mayer, the civili- 
sation of Montezuma and his Mexicans 
was not of a quality that Cortez and 
his followers had much right to carp 
at. Allowing for some objectionable 
salient points, the necessary results of 
uncontrollable circumstaices, the court, 
camp, and city of Mexico were as 
decent a court, as cleanly a camp, and 
quite as moral a city, as could have 
been found in Europe—in England, 
France, Spain, or Italy—at that time. 
If the Mexicans paid almost divine 
honours to their emperor, so at the 
same moment did our English peers 
rise when the words “sacred majesty ” 
were pronounced, and bow to the 
throne or to the demi-god that sat 
thereon. Montezuma was certainly 
more gallant to the fair than our Henry, 
and his subjects would have been in- 
dignant had they been asked to pay 
such funereal honours to their lord as 
were paid by heathen priests in Chris- 
tian habits to the body of the defunct 
and offensive Francis I. Spain accused 
the Aztec people of ecrttelty to the in- 
vaders; but the latter experienced 
more courtesy, and humanity too, at 
the hands of the invaded people than 
had been accorded, so recently too, by 
Spain herself to the Moors who had 
established themselves upon the Iberian 
soil. As for a contrast between Italy 
and Mexico, it was, always saving one 
or two exceptional cases, greatly in 
favour of our Transatlantic friends. 
Their priests were beyond the reach of 
the light that saves and purifies, but 
there was not to be found among them 
a chief like Leo X., who gloried in 
being more of a philosopher than of a 
priest, who laughed at his own igno- 
rance of spiritual things, and whose 
elegance of manners and wealth of 
worldly wisdom were no excuse for 
lightness of morals and poverty of re- 
ligious spirit. That this was the case 
in Rome is no secret. The English 
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State Paper Office has just delivered 
for the public edification the account 
of the intrigues by which Wolsey did 
not reach the popedom. The most 
pungent trait therein is that of the 
Cardinals, who, after swearing to vote 
for our Ipswich friend, retired to a 
chapel, mutually absolved each other 
from the sin of perjury, and then went 
and voted for Wolsey’s rival, Clement. 
Had this detestable drama been enacted 
by the Lake of Tezcuco, what sorry 
pagan scoundrels should we have 
deemed the actors. 

It is the boast of France that her 
cooks have six hundred and eighty-five 
ways of dressing eggs! The “chefs 
de bouche” of Montezuma had not 
reached to this culinary perfection, but 
nevertheless Vatel himself would have 
held in respect the Aztec guild of 
cuisiniers. “ The cooks of the imperial 
kitchen had upwards of thirty different 
ways of dressing meat, and they had 
earthen vessels so contrived as to keep 
the viands constantly hot.” I have 
spoken of the epicureanism of Monte- 
zuma and his people with regard to 
the flesh of young children. It is due 
to the emperor to state that at the 
remonstrance of Cortez he abandoned 
this little gastronomic propensity. The 
Spaniard told him that it was a sin, 
and Montezuma thought it, like many 
sins we have a mind to, quite as plea- 
sant as it was improper. ‘The assertion 
that to pick a bit of dairy-fed baby was 
an uncleanliness that Heaven abhorred, 
would have doubly puzzled him had 
he known that there was a whole na- 
tion of Christians given to the greedily 
devouring of the hideous frog, and that 
supereminently pious empresses of 
Germany were addicted now and then 
to dying of a surfeit of snails. 

Montezuma at meat was a sight to 
be seen, had the monarch only allowed 
it. But this matter was treated with 
sufficient detail in our last number. 
One singular feature of the feast may, 
however, be alluded to, namely, the 
presence of the “ancient lords,” who 
stood by the throne, and to whom 
Montezuma, from time to time, spoke 
or addressed questions, and, as a mark 
of particular favour, gave to each of 
them a plate of that which he was eat- 
ing. “I was told that these old lords, 
who were his near relations, were also 
counsellors and judges,” and very pro- 
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per persons to administer the sauce 
of wisdom to the banqueting father 
of his people. It reminds one of the 
suppers at Carlton House, when Hum- 
boldt was wont to season the Regent’s 
festivals with the essence of his expe- 
rience. We remember, however, that 
when Humboldt graced those brilliant 
scenes he was at least not an ancient 
lord; and it is said that the joyous 
tales he told were quite as broad as 
they were long. I am afraid that on 
the question of social companionship 
Montezuma was at all events not less 
refined or diflicult than the Regent. 
As for after-dinner entertainments, he 
listened to singers, gazed rapturously 
at dancing girls, inspected dwarfs, and 
laughed at professional wits, for all the 
world as though he had been a “ Most 
Christian ” or “ Most Catholic” king 
in better taught and more religiously 
gifted Europe. 

When Cortez made over this splendid 
empire to his Spanish master, he con- 
ferred on the latter just five times 
more territory than that monarch had 
acquired by inheritance. The pope 
pronounced the human beings who 
resided therein as “really and truly 
men ;” and Cortez was especially eulo- 
gised for contributing so many stray 
sheep to the crooks of the spiritual 

astors speedily sent to divide them 
into flocks. It was said at the time 
that the church had never had truer or 
more disinterested son than this same 
Hernando Cortez. The ultimate des- 
tiny of himself and lineage seems to 
destroy the groundless theory of Car- 
dinal Wiseman, that the generations 
perish of those who despoil the trea- 
sury of the church, while prosperity 
and uninterrupted succession render 
glorious the liberal faithful who pour 
into the coffers of the clergy that 
welcome gold which the descendants 
of “the fisherman” appear to estimate 
at something more than its value. 
There never existed on earth a man 
who so enriched a truly Catholic king, 
or who established so wealthily en- 
dowed a church, as Cortez did by the 
conquest of Mexico. His reward was 
persecution, despoliation, and captivity 
while living—the perishing of his race, 
and the ejection of his body from the 
grave after death. 

Cortez died at Castilleja de la Cuesta, 
near Seville, on the 2nd December, 
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1547. He had ordered in his will that 
if he died in Spain his body should lie 
within its soil for ten years, and be 
then removed to a final resting-place 
among the Franciscan nuns of La Con- 
cepcion, for whom he had founded a 
splendid house in Cuyoacan. Spain 
retained his bones for upwards of 
eighty years. ‘They were then trans- 
ported to the city of Mexico, where 
they lay in a chapel of the church of 
St. Francis for the long period of one 
hundred and sixty-five years. It was 
not till 1794 that his dust was once 
again moved, this time to the church 
ot the Hospital of Jesus, which Cortez 
himself had built. ‘They did not long 
so lie in peace. When the revolution 
broke out—a revolution in which the 
clergy took so prominent and so im- 
portant a part—there was a vindictive 
feeling against all Spaniards, living or 
dead. ‘The Aztec pagans respected the 
last home even of a dead enemy. The 
Catholic Mexicans, clergy led, had no 
such reverence even for the dust of a 
man to whom the nation may be said 
to have owed its existence, and the 
church her unparalleled wealth. The 
infuriate but orthodox mob rushed to 
tear the almost sacred relics from the 
grave; and they intended, after burn- 
ing them at San Lazaro, to scatter the 
hated ashes to the winds. Private zeal, 
however, foiled the popular wrath. 
When the mob advanced to do their 
work, neither monument, tablet, nor 
remains of the conqueror were there 
on which to inflict their devil-fed and 
blind revenge. How they were re- 
moved, or whither they have been 
taken, no one knows; and this lack of 
knowledge is but sorry warrant for 
the unsupported assertion, or rather 
supposition, that “there is reason to 
believe that at length they” (mortality 
and monument) “ repose in peaceful 
concealment in the vaults of the family 
in Italy.” Why concealment ? What 
vaults? What family, and where ? 
The Montileones of Sicily, the repre- 
sentatives of the family of Cortez, do 
not boast, I believe, of possessing the 
remains of the great conqueror; and, 
if they know not of his tomb, who shall 
say where the hero reposes? ‘The last 
grave of Cortez as much defies the an- 
tiquarian zeal for discovery as does 
that of Alaric the Goth, or of Attila 
the Hun! 
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It is said of a great Eastern poten- 
tate that whenever he heard of any 
event wicked of impulse and terrible 
of result he always exclaimed “ Who 
is she?” The question had reference 
to the illustrious speaker's conviction 
that a woman was at the bottom of 
every incident by which perplexity 
was brought upon the world. Had 
his query been raised as the phases of 
Mexican story have developed them- 
selves, it would have been met with 
prompt reply and a lady’s name. All 
historians agree that, bold as were the 
followers of the great victor, the latter 
would have had another catastrophe 
to tell of but for the thousands of In- 
dians who helped to gain the triumph, 
not because they were friends to the 
invaders, but because they were at 
feud with the invaded. This is true. 
Whenever the plague prevails in the 
East, the afflicted sons of Islam beseech 
Heaven to relieve their locality and 
send the scourge to the next town. 
So the first tribes who encountered 
Cortez no sooner felt his power than, 
by way of escaping from its conse- 
quences, they pointed out to him the 
wealthy and hated neighbour, to plunder 
and decimate whom they lent him ready 
and efficient aid. But woman had per- 
haps as much to do indirectly with 
the result, as the Indians had directly 
by means of their arms and guidance. 
Previous to the expedition having been 
entered upon, the fair Catalina Xuares 
had reason to discover that the con- 
sequences of listening to so gallant a 
wooer as Cortez were not such in her 
case as honest maiden would have in- 
curred or wetcomed. From the respon- 
sibility attached to such consequences 
the invincible soldier ran away, as 
frightened and as faithless as modern 
country bumpkin scared by the re- 
proaches of a betrayed fair one, and 
the terrors of a magistrates’ meeting. 
Hernando was brought to return and 
marry the too confiding Catalina by 
power of argument something akin to 
that which influenced Sganarelle in 
the “ Marriage Foreé.” I cannot help 
thinking that, good wife as he acquired 
by this union, there was long after it 
a cloud on his brow, which he thought 
to dispel by activity, and the acqui- 
sition of wealth in the pursuits of the 
tented field. The faithless lover wore 
with characteristic ease the bonds of 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. 
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matrimony, and when the Indians of 
Yucatan presented him with a score of 
female slaves, they probably knew the 
commodity which, next to gold, most 
pleased him. Out of these twenty he 
selected the crown, in the person of 
the dusky Mariana, who was quick of 
eye and of intellect, warm of heart, 
and ready to give all its warmth to 
cherish the conqueror before whom 
the men of her tribe fell as corn before 
the sickle. She appears to have been 
as clever as she was undoubtedly beau- 
tiful; as bold as she was loving; and 
willing to expend courage and affee- 
tion in the cause and for the personal 
sake of the Spanish captain, who looked 
upon her as an instrument, and finally 
flung her away as a toy of which he 
was wearied. She shared his tent, 
and the apostle of the Cross went for- 
ward to win gold for himself, and souls 
for the church, with a heathen for his 
“light o’ love.” The connection must 
have sorely puzzled a people who 
looked upon such matters with abhor- 
rence, and punished adultery with a 
rigour at which, no doubt, the Chris- 
tian invaders blushed or laughed. The 
crime was not converted into a virtue 
by the baptism of the Indian paramour. 
Previously to this solemnity, Mariana 
had been as little popular with the 
orthodox followers of the general as 
the Popish Duchess of Portsmouth in 
Charles’s days was with the “ Re- 
forrhed” people of England; but when 
she acknowledged the truce faith, the 
same followers hailed the orthodox 
concubine with as much delight as the 
rigid English Protestants manifested 
at sight of that exemplary church- 
woman Nell Gwynne. The converted 
lady now went forth doubly armed. 
She was soon capable of acting as 
interpreter between the contending 
or deliberating foes, and wherever 
slaughter or counsel was going forward 
she was ever found at the side of 
Cortez, aiding in the destruction of 
her own and her brethren’s fair lands, 
and receiving as her reward what the 
poor girl thought was love, but what 
was, in truth, as little like it as pos- 
sible. No one knew this better than 
Cortez himself, who had no sooner 
wearied of his young interpreter and 
secretary than, taking from her their 
son (whose descendants were rulers in 
the land of their mother, Mariana), he 
4B 
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espoused her to the amiable and con- 
venient Don Martin Xumarillo, who 
took the lady without misgivings, and 
with whom she lived without regard. 
The Mexican ladies generally, when 
their husbands were slaughtered, ap- 
pear to have resigned themselves, with 
a submission that smacks of readiness, 
to the wills and the wooing of the 
victors. The mixed marriages that 
ensued were numerous, and Aztec 
maids and widows, to become wives 
of the conquerors, changed their pecu- 
liar opinions with as much inward con- 
viction as visits a little German Catholic 
or Protestant princess when she mar- 
ries a son of the Czar, and, acknow- 
. ledging the religion of the latter, sees 
in him the only true head of her church. 
Spain recommended the union in ques- 
tion; but she never looked upon even 
the remotest issue therefrom but with 
something of the haughty condescen- 
sion with which properly-born indi- 
viduals are said to contemplate those 
who are curiously described as being 
only born after the fashion of nature. 
The example had its influences on 
various occasions. One of these was 
the Tarrahumaric war, in 1670, when 
the Indians would probably have foiled 
their Christian foes but for a native 
girl, who was induced to point out the 
place where the majority of the war- 
riors might be surprised and seized. 
But the most interesting anecdote 
connected with the marriages of Spa- 
niards with the natives is that which 
refers to the daughter of Montezuma 
and to her descendant, who is still 
alive to remember the fact and to 
glory in it. 
Montezuma was married to his suc- 
cessor on the throne. The blood- 
relationship might have been a bar to 
the union, but the Aztec church and 
state could find warranty for such 
unions, just as Rome (albeit Christian) 
grants dispensations to liberal prin- 
cesses to marry their uncles. When 
the Aztec throne and the emperor were 
alike destroyed, the superb but not 
disconsolate widow of the latter be- 


came a prize for whom the noblest of 


the conquerors gallantly contested and 
successively won. The last liege lord 
of this wife of many husbands was 
Juan Andrade. Their descendants 
were the Andrade Montezumas, Counts 
of Miravalle. The last Count of Mira- 


The eldest ‘daughter of 
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valle had one fair daughter (Manuela 
Trebuesta y Casasola), married to 
General Miguel Barragan, some time 
President of the Mexican Republic. 
In the struggle with Spain, which 
ended in making a so-called republic 
of the old splendid vice-royalty, the 
last stronghold retained by the Spa- 
niards was the castle of San Juan 
d’'Ulloa. This, too, ultimately fell; and 
when the surrender was made, the 
Spanish commandant delivered the 
keys of the fortress to the lady of 
General Barragan, the lineal descend- 
ant of that Montezuma from whom 
Spain had wrested all, and to whose 
child, in the descent alluded to, Spain 
now yielded the last remnant of her 
oldand highly-abused conquest. Truly, 
there is a Nemesis that is ever watch- 
ful, and a retributive Providence that 
“shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will!” 

The influence of the clergy has been 
as great in modern Mexico as that of 
the old priesthood was during the 
Aztec dispensation. The obstinacy of 
this latter priesthood caused the ulti- 
mate ruin of the country. The bigotry 
and ignorance of their successors have 
kept the nation in a darkness scarcely 
less gloomy than that of their prede- 
cessors. The Aztec priesthood are 
accused of cruelty because of the hu- 
man sacrifices made by them to the 
gods. But in the fires of the Inquisi- 
tion perished more victims than on the 
sacrificial stone of the Mexican war- 
god. It is to be remembered too that 
in the Aztec sacrifices the victim was 
ennobled by being dedicated to the 
deity, while the poor wretches devoted 
to a horrible death by the Dominicans 
were pronounced accursed here, and 
assured of everlasting damnation here- 
after. If Christianity has held its 
ground in Mexico, it is because its 
salt of truth has kept it ever sweet in 
spite ef the poisonous corruption of 
the superstitions under which it has 
been all but buried. It was well in- 
deed that the altars of the old blas- 
phemy should be overthrown, but when 
that of the Virgin of Guadaloupe was 
raised in their place, the poor Indians, 
who were told that our Lady herself 
had come down to one of their brethren 
to declare her will to that effect, and 
that she had convinced him of her 
reality by performing miracles for his 
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especial private satisfaction, they might 
be pardoned if they turned for a mo- 
ment to their own deity, “ The Ra- 
tional Owl,” to inquire of his ineffable 
wisdom what it all meant. 

If we know but little of the ancient 
race, the cause and the guilt thereof 
rest with the Romish Church, whose 
faithful servant, Archbishop Zumaraga, 
committed to the. flames every Mex- 
ican manuscript on which he could lay 
his hands. Ximenes did the same in 
Spain with the Moorish manuscripts, 
and our own Puritan Fathers are not 
free from the responsibility of having 
similarly treated the writings of their 
adversaries. They followed the exam- 
ple set them by the barbarian Caliph 
Omar, when he destroyed the Alexan- 
drian library ; and it is worthy of no- 
tice that the Rev. Dr. Cumming, in a 
recent work of his, entitled “ The 
Finger of God,” rather emphatically 
states that Omar did the world good 
service by an act which is generally 
held to have rendered him infamous. 
In Mexico even, the deed of Zumaraga 
was not so accounted of; but in 1776, 
the decree enjoining the clergy to 
study antiquities came too late: the 
means for doing so with facility had 
been taken from them by the local 
head of their own church. The local 
clergy have been among the firmest 
obstructors of the Government in Mex- 
ico at all times. They could always 
get rid of a viceroy by accusing him 
of heresy; and seldom indeed’ have 
the people been arrayed against the 
authorities without half-a-dozen ‘ cu- 
rates” being found leading and fight- 
ing on the popular side. In no part 
of the globe have the contests between 
the state and the priesthood heen 
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marked with such ferocity on both 
sides as in Mexico, and the details on 
this point in Brantz Mayer’s volumes 
reveal a page of history well worth 
the study both of divine and states- 
man. Bad government in the state, 
and as bad, if not worse, in the church, 
have combined to deprive Mexico of 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
offered her to occupy a foremost rank 
in the community of nations. The 
clergy especially hoped to keep her 
stationary and stagnant by the decree 
which they obtained in 1824, whereby 
it was solemnly proclaimed that no 
religion but that of Rome would 
thenceforward be permitted to exist 
within the Mexican territory. The 
ink of the decree had scarcely become 
dry than Texas, the finest of the Mex- 
ican provinces, began to crumble away, 
and it finally separated from the Mex- 
ican dominion. ‘They who can recog- 
nise Nemesis only when it is conve- 
nient, or flattering to their prejudices 
to do so, affected to see nothing in this 
consequence. But the Anglo-Saxon 
race that annexed Texas will not be 
satisfied with that possession only, they 
are preparing for further annexation ; 
and they are, probably, destined to 
nullify the decree of 1824, by raising 
their permanent standard on the scene 
of the victories of Cortez, and pro- 
claiming toleration as one character- 
istic of their occupation. Not till then 
will Mexico be happy, useful, and 
prosperous. Hitherto she has been 
highly favoured by nature and pro- 
foundly abused by man; but the hour 
is at hand when man will second na- 
ture, and inaugurate a new era in 
ancient Tenochtitlan. 
J. Doran. 
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Nancy—CHALons—TROYES —PAaris—BEAUVAIS—AMIENS. 


IN my last * I left my readers rest- 
ing with me in the aisles of Strasburg 
cathedral, sheltered from the scorching 
heat of noon, and perusing the story of 
Our Lady’s apparition at La Salette. 
There are some curious points in it, 
which are worthy of observation; but, 
as it would encumber my narrative if 


introduced here, and, moreover, as it 
would be better to compare it with 
others of a similar character said to 
have occurred in earlier days, I will 
defer it to a separate consideration. 
Before quitting Strasburg, however, 
and passing the boundary which sepa- 
rates Alsace from that which is French 
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in race as well as in territory, I will 
notice a fact which perhaps illustrates 
the uncertainty and terror under which 
the inhabitants of border-lands live. 
In Strasburg, as well as in many other 
of the Rhine towns, it is not unfre- 
quent to find inscriptions on the houses, 
invocations to the Almighty protection 
against “fire and sword”—two evils 
consequent upon war, which the his- 
torical records of the Rhineland show 
to have been so frequent. One of these 
I copied from a house in the little town 
of Oberwinter. It ran thus: 


Diez Hauz stehet in Gotes Hand. 
Gott behute es fiir Fewr und Brand. 


Then follow the names of those who 
thus invoke God’s protection, and the 
date 1671. 

Soon after leaving Strasburg, we 


pass through the mountain range of 


the Vosges. The scenery is bold and 
rugged, and in some parts resembles 
the Undercliff in the Isle of Wight; 
but this gradually subsides into a more 


level a ancient territory of 


Lorraine. ancy, the capital, is a 
pleasantly-built town: the streets are 
wide, the squares large, and the general 
aspect cheerful. About two miles dis- 
tant is the chapel and shrine of “ Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours.” The image 
is black, and a miraculous one, for it 
seems the two qualities are generally 
united; but I regret that an accident 
prevented me from paying it a visit. 
I had evidence, however, that the wor- 
ship of “ Our Lady” was, or had been, 
a favourite in the town, as there were 
several figures of the Virgin sculptured 
on the houses, and on one I noticed 
the “ Adoration of the Magi” in bas- 
relief. It may here be remarked, how 
fur more frequent it is to find examples 
of this subject than of that kindred 
one, the “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
which, without doubt, arose from the 
veneration in which the “ Three Kings” 
were held, and the celebrity of their 
shrine at Cologne. 

After leaving Nancy, the country is 
hilly for a long way. ‘The towns are 
on eminences, and have an ancient look, 
often retaining their old defences, which 
are very picturesque. Liverdun is a 
curious specimen of them. Itis perched 
upon a hill, surrounded with old walls 
with circular towers. The church has 
the baluster-windows in the belfry, 
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which in England are indications of 
Saxon work. The houses are remark- 
able for roofs very nearly flat, a dis- 
tinction from those in Germany, whose 
high-pointed gables are a marked fea- 
ture; the windows are also small, and 
seem as if considerations of defence 
had had something to do with their 
contrivance. As we advance, the 
scenery again becomes flat and mo- 
notonous, and at Chalons-sur-Marne 
we are in Champagne, which name 
conveys the character of the country. 

At Cuatons are three interesting 
churches, but the iconoclasts have here 
made their rude hands severely felt, 
and the destruction of the sculpture 
of the exterior of the cathedral is com- 
plete. ‘This church is now under re- 
pair, and much is being done in its 
restoration. It is one of those early- 
Pointed edifices, of a transitional period, 
when the Romanesque details were not 
discarded. Parts of these particularly 
interested me, from the careful manner 
in which they were sculptured. In 
one, the mason had evidently had for 
example that portion of the Corinthian 
capital which preserved the acanthus- 
leaf entire, and which he doubtless 
found among some ancient remains. 
He could not otherwise have made so 
admirable a copy; and this one leaf, 
repeated round the column, forms the 
capital in Romanesque taste. There 
are several monumental incised slabs 
upon the floor, all more or less muti- 
lated, but those less so have recently 
been fixed against the wall. There is 
a great deal of painted glass preserved 
in all the churches, which is surprising, 
considering the injuries inflicted upon 
their exterior. In the cathedral is a 
series of the “Life of the Virgin,” 
bearing the date 1527, and one of the 
subjects represents God in ‘Trinity, by 
that grossest of all combinations, the 
triple face; it must, however, be ob- 
served that this was not a common 
mode of so treating the subject, and 
is generally of a very late introduc- 
tion. . 

From Chalons to Troyes the road 
affords a good idea of what is called 
Champagne—a level country, with un- 
dulations indeed, but not such as to 
take away from the general aspect or 
character. Few trees diversify the 
prospect, which is bleak and dreary in 
the extreme, whilst the straight roads 
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only tend to make the monotony more 
oppressive and fatiguing. 

Troyes is an old city, picturesque 
in character, with narrow streets and 
timber houses. ‘The churches present a 
wretchedly neglected aspect, and are 
not even decent. In that of St. Nizier, 
among a great quantity of painted glass, 
is preserved a series of the “ Seven 
Ages of Man,” of which notice has 
been taken before.* It is in a very 
mutilated condition, but nevertheless 
preserves the general design so as to 
be intelligible. M. Didron has erred 
in describing the last subject, by giving 
to Death, who attends upon the dying 
man “an oar,” instead of a mattock or 
spade, a much more appropriate em- 
blem. He is also in doubt about the 
second subject, and describes the at- 
tendant female genius, which presents 
to each age something significant of 
their condition, as wanting the emblem, 
whereas the rose in the youth’s hand 
is presented by her. To him she is 
the genius of love, and has long flowing 
hair the type of maidenhood; and it 
may be observed that all these figures 
differ in character according to the 
“age” they address. I cannot agree 
with M. Didron that it is “the genius 
of religion” who is pointing the moral 
of life; it is rather the genius of life 
itself, which changes according to the 
different phases of human existence. 

On the route from Troyes to Paris 
the scenery soon changes to a more 
cheerful character, and towards the 
capital it becomes varied and very 
pretty. Panis presents too many at- 
tractive objects of all kinds to be briefly 
disposed of; I shall, therefore, content 
myself with noticing but a few in con- 
nection with my subject, having re- 
gard to brevity, rather than complete- 
ness of detail. ‘The cathedral of Notre 
Dame is in every way a remarkable 
and interesting structure, both for its 
historical reminiscences as well as for 
its architectural features. The west 
front, although deprived by revolu- 
tionary violence of many of its beauties, 
still possesses a mass of sculpture which 
is instructive for its iconographical 
arrangement, especially in that of the 
angelic choirs which decorate the arches 
over the principal entrance. We have 
here also an example of an illustrated 
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calendar of the seasons, giving the 
zodiacal signs, and the several occu- 
pations which belong to the different 
months. I believe that this, which is 
always somewhere about the church 
door whenever it is introduced, be- 
longs to the moral of life, thus sym- 
bolised to remind the beholder of the 
fleeting time. The most remarkable 
piece of medizval art, however, in 
connection with this church, is the 
sculptured representation of the “ Life 
and Passion of Christ” which decorates 
the ambulatory of the choir. It is of 
about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and is treated with that chastity 
and simplicity of styic which is the 
charm of this early work, and reminds 
us of the designs of Giotto and Fra 
Angelico. Many of the figures are 
quite equal in composition and ar- 
rangement of the draperies to these 
masters, and are worthy of attentive 
study. Here the ignorant peasant 
might walk round the choir and read the 
whole history of the Redemption, simply 
and intelligibly framed for his unlet- 
tered mind. It cannot be doubted, 
but, that this mode of addressing the 
understanding through the eye, was a 
most impressive mode of instruction ; 
and to this day, its popularity is at- 
tested in the many illustrated books 
continually issuing from the press. 
The bold and massive circular pillars 
of the nave present another instance, 
to those already recorded, of an imita- 
tion of the Corinthian order. 

One of the most remarkable struc- 
tures in Paris, of an ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, is the church of St. Eustache. 
It is neither medizval, nor classic, nor 
cinque-cento, but really possesses some 
characteristics of all three. Nor is 
this by any means unpleasing ; on the 
contrary, there are many parts ex- 
ceedingly worthy of attentive study 
by the architectural student, who wishes 
to do something more than servilely 
copy, and makes the aim of his pro- 
fession go beyond the weak adaptation 
of incongruous elements. The exterior 
of the church does not recommend it- 
self, but has a mongrel aspect. This is 
not the case within ; but the combina- 
tion of two apparently opposite prin- 
ciples has produced an original design 
which is eminently suggestive. The 








* See Gent. Mag. May, 1853, p. 199. 
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plan is cruciform, avd there are double 
aisles, adding considerably to the pic- 
turesque effect, which, in many points 
of view, is particularly striking. ‘The 
semicircular and the pointed arches 
are both used, not indiscriminately, 
but just where each was best in con- 
struction as well as in effect. The 
arches are in every case subordinate, 
and the effect is produced by lofty 
piers, in which the classic detail has a 
most graceful and elegant appearance ; 
the pointed arch is chiefly used in the 
semicircular apse, and is managed with 
excellent effect, clearly demonstrating 
there is no reason whatever against its 
adoption, if skilfully treated, in build- 
ings classic in style. Many of the 
details might be improved: it is not 
to be supposed that, in commending 
the originality of the structure, that 
that praise extends to every part. It 
is simply a successful combination of 
different principles, and forms a ground- 
work on which, I think, something much 
better might be founded ; not for the 
mere sake of novelty, but of fitness 
of purpose. There is a date on the 
transept, 1640, which is near to that 
of St. Catherine-Cree in Leadenhall- 
street, celebrated for its pompous 
dedication by Archbishop Laud, which 
so scandalized the Puritans. The 
church of St. Catherine, to compare 
small things with great, has an rn oe 
with that of St. Eustache, as it seems 
to stand between two styles, and be- 
longs correctly to neither; but the 
latter is a much more successful in- 
stance. Decorations of a most ex- 
tensive character are in progress, that 
will make this church an extraordinary 
example of the use to which painting 
can be applied on walls: there is a 
tendency, however, in French work to 
overdo, and the effect is often gaudy, 
when richness and depth of colour 
would be far preferable. 

Of other churches in Paris, that of 
St. Germain des Prés is famous for its 
antiquity; and St. Germain l’Aux- 
errois has historical importance in con- 
nection with the bloody massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s day, its bell having 
sounded the tocsin as a signal for the 
slaughter. Beneath the porch of the 
west front are some modern paintings 
in fresco, very insipid, and void of 
true sentiment. 

The country about Paris is all pleas- 
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ing and varied, and continues so be- 
tween it and the city of Bravvats ; 
from the Clermont station to the latter 
city, it is particularly pretty and un- 
dulating, dotted here and there with 
small towns and villages, having many 
a picturesque church tower arising 
therefrom, whilst the hill sides are often 
covered with extensive woods. Beau- 
vais cathedral is but a fragment, con- 
sisting only of the choir and transepts. 
It is one of those structures, of which 
France shows so many, begun on a very 
ambitious scale and never finished. 
What remains, however, is a glorious 
monument of architectural beauty : it 
is the highest choir in the world, and 
the interior has a grandeur of effect 
scarcely to be seen, to the same degree, 
anywhere else. Here, also, the beauty 
and solemnity of the coup @eil is due 
to the sacrifice of the arch to the co- 
lonnade: I have noticed this in so many 
instances, at home as well as on the 
Continent,—Durham cathedral being 
a notable case in point,—that I think 
in all cases, where greatness of effect is 
produced, it will be found in small 
arches upon lofty piers or columns. 
On an attentive examination, it will 
be seen, that every alternate pier is 
smaller in girth; the reason for this 
is soon obvious, for it appears there 
was originally an arch of double 
the present span, and, consequently, 
a wider space in the inter-columni- 
ations. Probably the great height of 
the building proved this too weak to 
sustain the superincumbent weight, and 
to obviate this weakness, the arches 
were divided into two, and another 
pier introduced for that purpose; hence 
the peculiarly narrow arches which 
now surmount the imposing, massive 
columns. Most skilfully has this de- 
licate work been performed, sc that the 
design, although so greatly interfered 
with, has not suffered ; on the contrary, 
this accident may, perchance, have pro- 
duced a finer effect than if the original 
idea had been retained. The windows 
are full of painted glass, the subjects 
all small, so that the parts are broken 
up into a great number of brilliant 
objects, and the eye is charmed and 
gratified by the whole, rather than 
troubled by an examination in detail, 
which is wearisome and distasteful. It 
is impossible to conceive a more beau- 
tiful effect than when the glowing rays 
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of an evening sun strike through the 


deep-tinted windows. Of the failure 
of modern glass in depth, richness, and 
general effect, every one who has had 
an opportunity of close examination 
must be convinced; an example, re- 
cently put up, in the church in Mar- 
garet Street, Cavendish Square, by one 
of the best French artists, is feeble in 
design, and defective in the arrange- 
ment of the colours, which also want 
depth and power; in fact, the princi- 
ple of application is not understood. 
So it is with many other instances I 
have seen, and compared side by side 
with early work. On the walls are 
tapestries, worked from Raffaelle’s car- 
toons, the colours of which are very 
vivid; but some alterations are made 
in respect to some nude children in 
the “ Beautiful Gate of the Temple,” 
they have been awkwardly draped, to 
the great detriment of the design: 
there are also some quaint tapestries 
of the fifteenth century. 

The church of St. Stephen’s is chiefly 
tomanesque, and has had additional 
portions added, but apparently never 
completed. On the north transept is 
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the window composing the “ Wheel of 


Life,” * a very attentive and close exa- 
mination of which obliges me again to 
differ from M. Didron in some particu- 
lars. It is unnecessary to do more here 
than give my own view, as the other 
has before appeared.t One of the first 
points which struck my attention was, 
that the two lowest figures on the 
wheel, one on each side, were distinct 
from those in ascent and descent : they 
are both in parallel positions, and nei- 
ther ascend or descend, and, moreover, 
are somewhat smaller than the others. 
They only differ one from another in 
this,—that on the left, or ascending 
side of the wheel, has the right arm 
raised against it. I conceive, there- 
fore, that these figures are genii, which 
move the course of the wheel, in fact, 
Day and Night, for which we have 
analogy and authority in the Greek 
“Guide.” The figure on the summit, 
too, who with his left hand assists those 
who ascend, and with his right repulses 
those descending, is also a kind of pre- 
siding genius of Fate, or Providence, 
or, what perhaps is still better, and in 


* Vid, Gent. Mag. May, 1853, p. 495. 
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accordance with some motives ex- 
pressed in the authority before no- 
ticed, Time. Nothing can be more 
apposite than this view,—Time aids 
those who are striving to the zenith of 
life’s course, but repels and urges 
downwards those who have passed the 
goal. Time, in the Greek Guide, oc- 
cupies the centre of a wheel, and is 
represented as a young man royally 
crowned, holding in his Tap a quantity 
of flowers; but, in the example just 
alluded to, Time plays a more im- 
portant part, as the ruler of life and 
destiny. 

It is a difficusc thing to discriminate 
entirely between the Wheel of For- 
tune and the Wheel of Life; they 
sometimes approach each other so 
nearly. On the window of St. Ste- 
phen’s none of the figures show any 
difference of age, all are bearded; so 
it is evident that the artist was not 
thinking of the progress of life, from 
youth to age, in all its stages. At the 
same time the figure of Death at the 
bottom shows it to be the course of 
life, and not the course of human pros- 
verity, as in the Wheel of Fortune. 

oth, however, certainly belong to the 
class of medizval religious moralities, 
and have a great deal in common with 
each other. It is to be regretted that 
this sculpture has suffered so much 
from the weather. The whole window 
is a rich example of Romanesque de- 
sign, but is in a very bad condition ; 
indeed the church itself is in a very 
neglected state. In theinterior isacuri- 
ous symbolic picture in oil, representing 
St. Anne, kneeling between figures of 
King David and Nathan the Prophet, 
both of whom are also kneeling ; she is 
veiled, but wears an ermined mantle 
to denote her royal descent. On her 
body is represented a small irradiated 
figure of the Virgin Mary, with this 
legend on a label, “ Fructus mei ho- 
noris et honestatis.” Above is the 
figure of God the Father, with a triple 
crown, in the action of benediction, 
with this inscription on a scroll, “ Tota 
pulchra es amica mea et macula non 
est in te.” This picture is to show 
forth the idea entertained by the 
Church of Rome, that the Virgin 
Mary was conceived without sin, or 


+ Ibid. p. 501. 
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spot, and the latter legend, of frequent 
occurrence, is from Solomon's Song.* 
The figure of St. Eloi is not unfre- 
quently seen in this part of France 
over a blacksmith’s shop, of which 
craft he is patron saint; a good in- 
stance, because old, occurs in Beau- 
vais, and in a small town a short dis- 
tance off I observed the blacksmith 
had added the Saint’s name to his own. 

From Beauvais we now come to 
Amtens; and here we see, what is rare 
in France, a cathedral finished, and one, 
moreover, that seems altogether to have 
escaped the ravages of revolutionary 
fanaticism. None of the external 
sculptures, which are so numerous 
and so interesting, have received any 
other injury than what the weather 
has effected in exposed spots. In the 
interior too is found the only brass 
preserved in France—at least J have 
never heard of any other. It is a 
small one, but very interesting, and 
consists of a plate nearly square, the 
upper part having representations of 
the Virgin and Child and a bishop 
kneeling before them, and a long in- 
scription beneath recording charitable 
bequests. Besides this there are two 
large full-length figures of prelates in 
bronze and in low relief. They are 
placed near the western door in their 
original horizontal positions, and raised 
a few inches from the level of the 
ground. This church was preserved 
fromthe fury of the revolutionary icono- 
clasts, by the active zeal of one Lecouvé, 
mayor of the commune; and remains a 
noble monument of his patriotism. I 
will now direct attention to what may 
have escaped the eyes of many visitors. 
There are in the nave two grey slabs, 
without inscription, and quite plain, 
excepting the indent of an escallop 
shell on the one, the same repeated on 
the other with the addition of two 
footmarks. The substance, which ori- 
ginally occupied the matrices, is gone, 
and they have been filled with plaster of 
Paris. There can be very little doubt 
as to the meaning of these emblems, 
which evidently indicate the tombs of 
pilgrims or palmers, the shell being 
the sign of St. James of Compostela, 
and the impress of the feet might 
possibly show that the pilgrims had 





* Chap. iv. ver. 7. 


T Some of the editors of this play think Emmaus is meant, but this is clearly an error. 
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visited the Holy Land, and the foot- 
prints of our Saviour which he is 
said to have left on earth at his 
Ascension. Those here interred with- 
out name, without country, but simply 
distinguished by the pilgrim’s sign, 
were, without doubt, returning from 
their distant and weary journey ; 
death arrested their steps, and they 
closed their earthly pilgrimage before 
the last object of their devout zeal. 
Of what country were they? Not 
unlikely one might be of our own; 
that they were strangers in the land I 
think is very clear. At all events 
the route is that which an English 
pilgrim would take on his return. He 
would probably set out by Flanders, 
paying his devotions at the shrine of 
the Three Kings at Cologne, whence 
he would ascend the Rhine, and, whe- 
ther he rested or no at the less cele- 
brated places of devotion on his route, 
he would certainly not miss “ Our Lady 
of Kinsicdlen,” in Switzerland ; thence 
to St. Mark at Venice, and by the 
Adriatic to Loretto, and from hence 
to Rome. Ifa palmer, he would con- 
tinue on to the Holy Land, but a pil- 
grim for penance, or through devo- 
tional zeal, would, in most cases, halt at 
Rome, and return by the Mediter- 
ranean to Barcelona, which is close to 
theshrine of “ Our Lady of Montserrat.” 
He would then proceed to Compostella, 








and, after paying his devotions to St. : 
James, would cross the Pyrenees into i 


France, and the great celebrity of the 
relic at Amiens would naturally attract 
his steps thither: we find, indeed, that 
in the old play of The Four P's, the 
Palmer says, he came “ round about to 
Amias.”+ From Amiens he would pro- 
ceed to Boulogne, not forgetting the 
celebrated image of “ Our Lady,” before 
which he would doubtless commend 
himself to the Virgin’s protection pre- ; 
vious to crossing the Channel. ‘There a 
is a particular interest attached to | 
memorials like these, because they are 
uncommon; and finding them at a cele- 
brated shrine seems to suggest the 
story of those interred beneath. 

I must now speak of the relic, vene- 
rated here for so many ages, which 
has certainly triumphed over its rivals, 
in preserving a better fame for being 
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the ¢rue one, whatever other claims 
it may have.* It is kept in the 
north transept, under a lofty and ele- 
gant canopy of the workmanship of 
the fifteenth century, and fixed on a 
kind of plateau, which doubtless repre- 
sents the “ charger,” and is covered by a 
concave glass. Underneath this is the 
head, covered with a little crimson 
velvet cap, adorned with gold lace, 
not unlike what are exposed for sale 
as “smoking caps.” <A small aperture 
discloses an inner covering of thin 
gold plates, and part of this is removed 
showing a dark spot apparently of 
hair. Looking close, I observed a small 
and narrow piece of paper, about two 
inches long, and on this, in very minute 
letters, was written “ chef de Joh’ 
Bap’ ;” this was all in fact I had to 
convince me I was looking upon the 
celebrated head of the Baptist. The 
canopy is decorated with small groups 
representing the “ Decollation,” and 
other points of the history. This his- 
tory is, however, better developed in 
an interesting series of sculpture, of 
the end of the fifteenth century, which 
decorates the north side of the in- 
closure of the choir. ‘The figuresare in 
full relief, painted to imitate nature, 
and display a great deal of skill and imi- 
tative power. One of the most curious 
groups is that illustrating a point in the 
legendary history of the Baptist, which 
makes the mother of Herodias to in- 
flict a wound on the face with a knife, 
which wound is shown, or said to be 
visible, under the right eye. It is 
worthy of note, that the head is repre- 
ante in these subjects in a charger, 
or dish, very like that in which the 
head is now kept, and even the rude 
pilgrim’s signs have a close resemblance 
to it. Underneath each compartment 
are rhyming couplets, in French, setting 
forth the story. ‘The south side is 
similarly decorated, but with another 
legend, relating to St. Firmin. The 
most remarkable of its compartments 
is one representing the baptism of 
Attilia, wife of Agrippa. The sim- 


plicity with which the artist has 
treated this subject is most whim- 
sical: the young lady is perfectly 
naked up to the middle in the font, 
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leaving the greater part of her person 
exposed, but with her hands in the 
attitude of prayer, and downcast eyes, 
as if absorbed. So edifying a spec- 
tacle does this appear to the crowd 
of bystanders, that some lift their eyes 
and hands in admiration of such piety ; 
others are disposed to follow the ex- 
ample, pustioulecly a gentleman in the 
foreground, who is so anxious to strip, 
that he has called the assistance of his 
page to help him off with his upper 
dress. There is something particu- 
larly life-like and spirited in these 
groups; the story is everywhere told 
with force and intelligence, and the 
minute manner in which the details of 
costume are attended to make them 
exceedingly valuable authorities: they 
are also in excellent preservation, such 
as we are rarely accustomed to see. 
Before I quit the interior of this ca- 
thedral, I must notice a very curious 
and rare specimen of the crucifix: it 
is preserved in one of the chapels on 
the north side, and exhibits a symbolic 
treatment, the figure being completely 
clothed in a long tunic, with a crown 
upon its head, and the arms extended 
perfectly straight out; the whole is 
gilt. I will also remark that the rose 
window of the north transept is filled 
with stained glass disposed in geome- 
trical patterns, and the colours being 
well chosen it has quite as good an 
effect as any with figures could have, 
at so great a height. 

The external sculptures are the best 
in design and execution I have seen, 
Strasburg excepted; but they are so 
numerous as really to require a very 
long and attentive examination. The 
door of the south transept is perhaps 
the most curious, but materials for 
study, and designs of a very high order, 
can be found in every part. It is at the 
rose window of this transept that there 
is another interesting ‘“ Wheel of Life.” 
Ithas been before noticed, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the skill of the artist 
in varying each attitude; for, as on one 
side all are ascending and on the other 
descending, and no other kind of dis- 
crimination, such as marking the in- 
dividual character of each period, is 
attempted, the seventeen figures which 








* See the Account of Relics, Gent. Mag. Oct. p. 334, for the number of reputed 
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tell the story had to be constantly 
varied to prevent monotony. The 
greatest success has attended the artist's 
efforts in contending with this difli- 
culty, and in the descending figures 
especially, every one is distinct from 
the other. There is a distinction 
here I did not find in those of Basle 
and Beauvais: on one side all are 
young and beardless, and-with their 
elothing well about them; but on 
the other they are bearded, and their 
attire is in great disarray, sometimes 
exposing a great part of their per- 
sons. So that, even here, we have 
a kind of mixture of the Wheel of 
Life and the Wheel of Fortune. The 
door beneath this window is called 
the door of St. Honoratus, and con- 
tains some of the most beautiful and re- 
markable sculptures belonging to the 
external decorations, but it would be 
impossible to do justice to them in a 
few words. I must therefore confine 
myself to one or two points. ‘The up- 
right jamb, which divides the portal 
into two, has a fine figure of the Virgin 
and Child, but the most remarkable 
part is three angels carrying the nim- 
bus; so that, that which in its pri- 
mary signification was but an irra- 
diation of light, an immaterial essence, 
is by a curious development rendered 
a palpable and substantial object. The 
same thing is often found in the adap- 
tation of the aureola, but I do not re- 
member to have seen so strong an 
instance as respects the nimbus. ‘The 
lowest part of the tympanum contains 
some well-draped and exceedingly well- 
designed figures, representing perhaps 
St. Honoratus, bishop of Amiens, and 
his disciples ; the head of the saint is 
particularly fine in expression. The 
next series, above this group, is pro- 
bably a continuation of the history of 
the saint, and is said to be partly 
where he receives from heaven episco- 
pal unction, and partly where St. Lu- 
pician discovers the relics of some 
saints, and by his joyful exclamations 
attracts the notice of the saint, who is 
seated by the altar, the sounds being 
miraculously conveyed through the air 
from the village of Sains, near Amiens. 
Above this subject is one in illustra- 
tion of a miraculous interposition of 
God in the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
A bishop is standing before the altar, 
and the hand of God is stretched out 


as if putting the consecrated wafer 
into the cup: at another part is a 
priest, who seems as if introducing a 
penitent, but it is said to refer to a 
miracle performed by the saint in re- 
storing a blind man to sight. The 
figure of the blind man is followed by 
that of a woman and dog. Above is 
a translation of relics, and over this 
is a crucifix with figures of the Virgin 
Mary and St. John. The voussoirs 
are filled by figures of the Prophets, 
Evangelists, and Saints. Many of the 
figures and subjects are really so finely 
designed as to remind us of the produc- 
tions of the Greek artists, to which they 
ave but little inferior. The glory of 
Amiens cathedral is, however, its west 
front. ‘The mass of sculpture here is 
quite bewildering ata first glance, but, 
when examined in a proper manner, it 
tells its story very intelligibly, and af- 
fords almost a complete Bible history in 
the only universal language we know. 
The ordinary events, in chronological 
succession, are simply represented in 
quatrefoil medallions, in low relief on 
the basement, and, in addition to these, 
about the door of the north angle are 
the zodiacal signs, with the appropriate 
seasons annexed; each season being 
symbolised by its proper duties in hus- 
bandry. 

The great central door has over it 
the Last Judgment; above is God the 
Father, with attendant spirits; beneath 
this, Christ in Judgment, with the 
Virgin on the right and the Baptist on 
the left, both kneeling, and angels 
bearing the emblems of the Passion. 
Then come the angels conducting the 
elect to paradise, and, on the contrary 
side, the demons forcing the damned 
to the pit of perdition. On the lowest 
part is St. Michael, with scales weigh- 
ing souls, angels sounding trumpets, 
and figures arising from the grave; 
the latter have a remarkable degree of 
spirit. The voussoirs of the arch con- 
tains a number of figures of the mar- 
tyrs, saints, and confessors, as well as 
subjects from the Revelations in refe- 
rence to the Judgment, and a num- 
ber of guardian angels bearing souls. 
It is a most complete arrangement, 
from its intelligence and the ease with 
which it can be understood. The door 
south of this is dedicated to the story 
of the Virgin Mary, and contains her 
death, with the attendant Apostles, 
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who are said to have assembled from 
all parts of the earth to be present, 
her entombment by angels, and her 
coronation. The door on the north 
angle has reference to the history of 
St. Firmin first Bishop of Amiens, 
the same story which is displayed 
in the sculptures on the south side 
of the choir before mentioned; and 
over a small entrance on the south 
side, but near the west end, are 
figures of a knight and bishop, and 
near this a gigantic figure of St. 
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Christopher, very inferior in design 
and execution to the smaller pieces of 
sculpture—a defect often to be ob- 
served, and arising perhaps from a 
want of power to treat a larger mass 
of material. I must now close this 
imperfect sketch, by observing that 
those who wish to comprehend the 
power of medizval art as a means of 
instruction, must attentively examine 
what it has left in the old cathedrals, 
and particularly those of France and 
Germany. J. G. WALLER. 


PHILIP THE SECOND AND ANTONIO PEREZ. 


IN the spring of the year 1577 two 
men were seated in the palace of 
Madrid intently occupied with de- 
spatches which had been received from 
the Low Countries, in the handwriting 
of Don Juan Escovedo, secretary to 
Don John of Austria. These men were 
Philip the Second, King of Spain, and 
the Secretary of State, Antonio Perez. 
The former was now in the fiftieth 
year of his age and the twenty-first 
of his reign—but years and power 
had only hardened the rigid qualities of 
his mind. The ignorance and bigotry 
of a closely restricted monkish educa- 
tion had crushed his intellectual facul- 
ties, and rendered him insusceptible 
of all generous feeling. Proud and 
reserved, gloomy and morose both in 
court and council, his self-isolation 
was encouraged and confirmed by the 
austere dignity of Spanish manners. 
Thus he had grown up with but little 
sympathy for men, whose companion- 
ship he had never known, and whom 
he estimated solely as the instruments 
of his will. What he had learned 
of human nature had merely made 
him distrustful, and the unscrupulous 
casuistry of his spiritual guides, his 
own crafty, cold, and patient habits of 
thought, had taught him to conceal 
distrust beneath the deepest dissimu- 
lation. No man possessed greater 
powers of self-control. Slow in de- 
ciding, inflexible in decision, await- 
ing with calmness the development of 
events, shrinking from no labour, un- 
scrupulous in the employment of means, 
but little was wanting to ensure his ends. 
He was religious, but his darkened 
spirit, the joyless nature of his heart, 





and the influence of his education, 
had converted religion into a gloomy 
superstition. Accepting with abject 
submission what the Church taught, 
he regarded with horror the exercise 
of private judgment ; the slightest de- 
viation from her teaching was heresy, 
and for heresy there was but one 
punishment—death. That he was con- 
scientious in this respect none can 
doubt; his cruelty was the consequence 
of his unsympathetic nature and his 
strong convictions. 

The secretary Antonio Perez was at 
this period thirty-six years old, the 
natural son of Gonzalo Perez, and legi- 
timated by diploma from the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. Graceful in man- 
ner, endowed with great powers of 
mind allied to varied attainments, he 
was the model of an accomplished 
Castilian gentleman. With equal ease 
he won the hearts of women and 
acquired the confidence of men, and 
passed with the same felicity of ac- 
complished genius from the conversa- 
tion of the saloons of Madrid to dis- 
cuss the most intricate questions of 
state policy in the cabinet, theology or 
canon law with the nuncio, or fine arts 
with the artists, whose patronage is the 
onejredeeming feature in the character 
of Philip. Insinuating in address, 
prompt in devising a course of action, 
unscrupulous and compliant, no man, 
if the term may be hazarded, possessed 
more of the king’s confidence,—no man 
less deserved it; for he was unprin- 
cipled, sensual, and extravagant, read 
to sell his own influence and his master’s 
interests for bribes, to gratify his un- 
governed passions. 
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The subject of the discussion of 
these two men was in strict accord- 
ance with their characters—it was the 
murder of Escovedo. At this period 
murder was the usual resource both of 
subjects and of kings, as private revenge 
or public policy dictated. Diego de 
Chaves, the confessor of Philip, defined 
it as a right inherent to the power of 
the King, and Philip was throughout 
his reign as ready to employ the dagger 
of a Gerard as the Church of Rome 
that of a Clement or of a Ravaillac. 
In this case, however, there is evidence 
to show that Perez was intent to make 
the political jealousy of Philip the in- 
strument of his own personal revenge, 
for there seems no reason to doubt his 
intercourse with the Princess of Eboli, 
the mistress of Philip. It had become 
so much suspected, that, with the pecu- 
liar feelings of Castilian honour, the 
relatives of the family of the princess, 
who resented less the crime than its 
committal with a man of Perez’ birth, 
had vowed his death. Now Escovedo 
owed his rise at court to the protec- 
tion of Ruy Gomez de Silva, the hus- 
band of the Princess, to whom she had 
been married at Alcala in 1553, when 
but 13 years of age, and who died in 
1573. Jealous of the honour of his 
master’s name, Escovedo openly re- 
proached the Princess with her guilt, 
and threatened its revelation to the 
King, a threat to which she replied 
by a speech of the most revolting cyni- 
cism. But, notwithstanding the gross- 
ness of this bravado, the danger of 
Philip’s jealousy was great, the neces- 
sity of Escovedo’s silence apparent. 
For that silence death alone was the 
guarantee, and this the Princess and 
Perez resolved from that hour to pos- 
sess. ‘The ready unscrupulous genius 
of the latter soon devised the means. 
Don John of Austria, it will be remem- 
bered, had succeeded Requesens as 
Governor of the Low Countries in 1576; 
an appointment equally politic, whether 
the circumstance of his birth, his vic- 
tories, his great talents, and engaging 
manners, are considered. These ad- 
vantages were, however, marred, as 
regarded the favour of Philip the 
Second, by his ambition. It was un- 
der this influence that, after the battle 
of Lepanto, instead of destroying he 
repaired the fortifications of Tunis, 
in the hope of making it the capital 
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of a kingdom of his own. The pope, 
Pius the Fifth, encouraged his design, 
and recommended it with much zeal 
to Philip. The King decided against 
his brother, but dissembled; and, sus- 
pecting the scheme had been suggested 
to Don John by his secretary, Juan 
de Soto, he removed him, and ap- 
pointed Escovedo in his place. But 
ambition is not so readily repressed. 
Don John next devised, with the sanc- 
tion of the Pope, the invasion of Eng- 
land, and consequent dethronement of 
Elizabeth. Escovedo soon found his 
fortunes depended upon his master’s, 
and furthered his views, carefully con- 
cealing them from the court of Madrid. 
An accident revealed the whole. The 
Nuncio of the Pope, ignorant of the 
cyphers in some despatches he had re- 
ceived, submitted these to Perez, and 
asked him towhom the name “Escoda” 
applied. Perez answered, “ It must be 
that of Don Juan Escovedo.” “Doubt- 
less it is so,” replied the prelate, “ since 
I am instructed to obtain the King’s 
favourable consideration and aid for an 
expedition against England, under Don 
John of Austria, to be erected, upon 
its conquest, into an independent sove- 
reignty of his own.” Perez imme- 
diately communicated the contents of 
the despatches to Philip, who was 
greatly incensed. The characters of 
the King and of his secretary now be- 
came apparent. Philip met the pro- 
0sal with the deepest dissimulation. 
Tie approved the Pope’s interest in his 
brother’s behalf; he promised the aid 
of the troops in Flanders, if the States 
General would allow their embarcation. 
He next charged Perez to appear ofli- 
cially to enter into the design of Don 
John, to correspond with Escovedo, to 
allure him by feigned confidence as 
between two friends, to communicate 
all his desires, all his views, and, the 
more fully to betray both, to openly 
criticise his conduct, and to condemn 
it as inimical. 

The baseness of Perez was equal to 
that of the King. He wrote to Es- 
covedo in ready compliance with these 
instructions, and submitted every un- 
suspicious reply to Philip. Their suc- 
cess was the subject of mutual con- 
gratulation. The death of Escovedo 
was resolved on,—by the King as a 
measure of policy,—by Perez from fear 
and hatred, and he adroitly made the 
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anger of the monarch the instrument 
of his own revenge. 

Don John’s plan of marriage with 
Mary Queen of Scots, and his ambi- 
tious hopes of conquest, were indeed 
soon closed. He died worn out with 
anxiety in his camp at Namur, Octo- 
ber 1, 1578. Escovedo, in whose con- 
duct there was much to excite sus- 
picion, had, prior to this, returned to 
Madrid to facilitate the meditated 
expedition, and Philip, having his prey 
in his power, had given to Perez 
a formal order for his death by 
secret means. ‘Thrice they attempted 
to effect their purpose by poison: at 
the table of Perez, where he was an 
invited guest, at the villa of the Count 
de Punon Rostro, and during the ill- 
ness consequent upon the second at- 
tempt. The poison in this last case 
was administered in some broth, for 
the preparation of which the cook was 
hung upon suspicion in the streets of 
Madrid, with the knowledge of the 
King and Perez. Delay was dan- 
gerous ; suspicion might arise in Es- 
covedo’s mind as to the source of 
these attempts. Perez gave instruc- 
tions to his page Antonio Enriquez to 
hire assassins. To ensure success, ac- 
cordingly, four men were engaged, 
and on the night of the 3lst March, 
1578, Escovedo fell beneath their dag- 
gers in the streets of Madrid. Perez 
was apprised immediately of the fact ; 
the murderers were sent from Madrid 
to Milan, Naples, and Sicily, amply 
rewarded by presents from Perez and 
the Princess of Eboli, and appoint- 
ments in the army given to them by 
the King. 

The hour of retribution was now at 
hand. The widow and the children of 
Escovedo cried aloud unto the King 
for justice. Their appeal was sup- 
ported by Matheo Vasquez, a secre- 
tary of his cabinet, the sworn enemy 
of Perez. Philip hesitated ; Vasquez 
urged upon him his duties as a king; 
he recoiled from them, conscience- 
stricken as an accomplice. He re- 
ceived the family with much apparent 
feeling, read their petitions, and pro- 
mised the most ample justice. , 
quez relaxed not his pursuit, and gra- 
dually Philip was made acquainted 
with the amours of Perez and the 
Princess of Eboli, and saw that he had 
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been made the means of his servant's 
revenge, and that in his own wrong. 

Philip’s conduct was now a master- 
piece of craft. He listened to Vas- 
quez, he concerted with Perez,— he 
lured the first to further revelations— 
he promised the latter, on the honour 
of a knight, not to abandon him. Perez 
knew the value of the guarantee, and 
asked permission to retire from court. 
Philip refused. He next asked to be 
brought to trial, aware of the deficiency 
of proof, and the sufficiency of the 
King’s orders. ‘This was refused also. 
Philip soon after referred the affair to 
the Bishop of Cordova, under whose 
influence the family of Escovedo with- 
drew their charge. Vasquez however 
remained intractable, and the hatred 
between him and Perez increased. 
Philip, who could not spare Vasquez, 
sought to gain time to enable him to 
disembarrass himself of his confederate. 
For this purpose he awaited with the 
most perfect self-command the arrival 
of the Cardinal de Granvelle, whom 
he had selected as the successor of 
Perez; and hardly did he cross the 
threshold of the palace than the latter 
was arrested. Immediately after, the 
Princess of Eboli was sent to the 
Castle of Pinto, and the King stood be- 
neath the portico of the church Santa 
Maria Majora to witness her departure. 
This was on the 28th July, 1579. But 
although Philip had secured, he dared 
not strike his victim. He assured 
Juana Coello, the wife of Perez, that 
his life was safe; he mitigated the 
rigours of his confinement ; but caught 
eagerly at a charge of peculation. 
Rodrigo Vasquez was ordered to in- 

uire into the matter; the guilt of 
Perez was evident. It happened that 
at this time four of the agents in Es- 
covedo’s murder died suddenly, and 
Antonio Enriquez, under whom they 
had acted, suspecting that they had 
been poisoned by Perez, urged by 
fears for his own life, now came forward 
as his accuser. Philip put aside this 
charge, but allowed his condemnation, 
January 23, 1585, as a peculator of the 
State funds. 

One serious obstacle to the success 
of the King’s designs still existed—the 
documents and the order for the murder 
of Escovedo, in the possession of Perez. 
To obtain these was Philip’s object ; he 
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could then destroy the proofs, and sacri- 
fice his confederate. Perez was there- 
fore more rigorously imprisoned, and 
his wife cruelly coerced, after a noble 
constancy, into their partial surrender. 
The King was now at ease, his victim 
was defenceless, his honour could not 
be attainted, and with the death of 
Perez all proof of complicity would 
disappear. Ile was mistaken. Perez, 
with consummate duplicity, had sur- 
rendered much which associated Philip 
with the crime, but still withheld the 
most important papers. Elated by 
their ill-founded security, the tactics 
of his persecutors changed. They 
tempted Perez to confess the murder, 
upon the plea of the King’s order, and 
deprived, as they conceived him to be, 
of all proofs, they hoped to condemn 
him, not only as guilty of the crime, 
but as guilty also of calumniating 
the King. Perez refused compliance; 
they resolved to compel him. To this 
end Juan Gomez was associated with 
Redrigo Vasquez, and Perez was sub- 
mitted to the extremest torture, when, 
with every limb dislocated by the rack, 
wasted by fever, and the threat of the 
renewal of his sufferings, pain and 
anguish wrung the desired avowal 
from his lips. 
And now all seemed won, 


—— animumque explésse juvabit 
Ultricis flamme, 


but in the very moment of success Phi- 
lip’s victim escaped his grasp. .The 
treachery and the cruelty of the King 
became known; it awakened popular 
feeling, and a deep interest was excited 
in behalf of Perez throughout Spain. 
Philip read his condemnation in the 
looks of his courtiers: he heard it 
muttered as he paced in solitary 
grandeur the corridors of his palace. 
“The treason of subjects against a 
king,” said one of his nobles, “ was 
common, but what king had ever 
before committed such treason against 
a subject?” The court preacher made 
it the subject of a discourse, and 
warned his audience of the danger of 
placing confidence in kings. “ Put 
not your trust in princes” was the 
solemn adjuration of Madrid. For 
Perez nothing remained but death. 
He knew that Vasquez had repre- 
sented to Philip that, having avowed 


his guilt, deprived of all evidence to 
support his plea of the King’s orders, 
he might now be safely executed. In 
this; extremity his last resource was 
flight ; but how to succeed? Torture 
had deprived him of the use of his 
limbs; he was alone, ill of fever, 
strictly guarded. He owed his libe- 
ration to his wife and his devoted ad- 
herent Gil de Mesa. Notwithstand- 
ing her approaching confinement, Juana 
Coello obtained permission to attend 
him, and on the 20th April, 1590, to- 
wards evening, Perez, disguised in his 
wife’s clothes, passed the gates of the 
prison. Gil de Mesa was at hand out- 
side the walls with swift horses, and, 
instantly placing Perez upon one, they 
never stopped until they had passed 
the frontiers of Arragon. 

The position of the actors was now 
changed; by the privileges of the Con- 
stitution of Arragon, the King and the 
subject before the courts of law were 
equal. Perez first sought by submis- 
sion to appease the King’s anger ; he 
wrote from Calatayud, offered to exile 
himself to some remote corner of the 
kingdom, if only Philip would relent 
and spare his wife and children. But 
Philip’s anger was increased by the 
evident pleasure his escape occasioned 
at Madrid. “Sire, who is this Antonio 
Perez,” said the court jester, Uncle 
Martin, “at whose escape all the court 
rejoices? He cculd not have been 
guilty. Cheer up then, and be merry 
with the others.” 

Philip was unmoved, and threw into 
the public prison Juana Coello and her 
children. Petition and remonstrance 
were in vain; such sufferers had only 
for their advocates innocence and mis- 
fortune, and the appeal lay to Philip. 
Orders were now given to seize Perez, 
dead or alive; whereupon he threw 
himself into the convent of the Domi- 
nicans, as a safe asylum. Here he was 
demanded by the fiscal of Arragon, 
Manuel Zapata, to be sent to Madrid ; 
but Gil de Mesa went to Saragossa 
and claimed the privilege of the Mani- 
festados, the effect of which was to 
place him under the protection of the 
supreme council of Arragon. Before 
this tribunal the cause at last was tried, 
and, driven to his last resource, Perez 
now published his famous defence— 
‘Memorial del hecho de su causa.” 
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In this he avowed all, supporting his 
statements by the papers in the King's 
handwriting, which he had withheld, 
and every one of which was an over- 
whelming proof of Philip's dishonour, 
of his falsehood, his base dissimula- 
tion, and his complicity in Escovedo’s 
murder. Perez was acquitted; and 
again the joy of Arragon was echoed, 
however faintly, in the palace of Madrid. 

The success of Perez whetted the 
desire for revenge. Unfortunately for 
Spain there existed, in the name of 
religion, a power by which liberty, 
mercy, truth, and justice, had been 
driven from her noble soil. That 
power was the Inquisition; and, evoked 
by Philip, it arose with all its horrid 
influence in his behalf. In the bitter- 
ness of torture, in the exasperation 
caused by the imprisonment of his wife 
and children, Perez had uttered expres- 
sions which the cruel and unscrupu- 
lous elasticity of the laws of that tri- 
bunal easily constructed into a charge 
of heresy. The inquisitor, Don Mo- 
lina de Medrana, and the Marquis 
Almenara, the royal commissioner of 
Arragon, preferred the accusation, and 
it was decided that Perez should be 
transferred from the prison of the 
Manifestados to that of the Holy Office. 
Philip rejoiced ; the course was hence- 
forth clear ; suborned witnesses, secret 
trial, the most cruel tortures, death by 
fire—all through the agency of men 
who wore the vestments of religion, 
and justified these acts in the name of 
their Creator and Redeemer. 

But, notwithstanding the secresy 
with which the inquisitors attempted 
to transfer Perez from the prison of 
the Courts of Arragon to that of the 
Inquisition, the event became known, 
when the chief nobility, and the 
populace to a man, combined in his 
behalf. They stopped the carriage in 
the market-place, where Don Martin 
de la Nuza, Don Pedro de Bolea, and 
others, inquired of the officers what 
was going on? “ Nothing which con- 
cerns you; go your way, Signor Cava- 
liers, and may God guide you,” was 
the reply. A scene of violent recri- 
mination and reproach ensued. They 
charged the alcalde of the prison of 
the Manifestados with base dereliction 
of his duty in thus surrendering his 
prisoner. They seized Don Juan de 
la Nuza, the justicia mayor, and sum- 
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moned him, amid cries of vengeance, 
to revoke the orders he had given. 
For some hours the justicia refused ; 
but the people, headed by the nobility, 
rushed from the palace, and, amid cries 
of “ Contra Fuero,” “ The Liberties 
of Arragon,” Saragossa rose in insur- 
rection. The Marquis of Almenara, 
the King’s Commissioner, was thrown 
down, and, although saved at the mo- 
ment, died soon after of his wounds. 
The Aljaferia was next attacked, and 
threatened to be burned down, with 
all its inmates, by a band under the 
direction of Gil de Mesa. ‘The Vice- 
roy, Don Jaime Ximena, and the 
Archbishop Bobadilla, now urged the 
inquisitors to release their prisoner ; 
this their chief, Molina de Medrana, 
resolutely refused, nor was it until 
the flames were circling high in air, 
and the smoke arose in thick eddies 
that he yielded. The return to the 
prison of the Manifestados was a public 
triumph. These events occurred May 
24, 1591. Philip’s anger was great, for 
the defeat of the Inquisition was his own. 
But at war with England, with his sub- 
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jects in the Low Countries, and engaged 


to support the League in France, it was 
impolitic to provoke the courage of the 
people of Arragon. He dissembled to 
gain time, declared his determination 
to uphold the Fueros, that he sought 
only justice and the maintenance of 
the laws, and desired not to imprison 
Perez—if the Inquisition said—* Go 
free.” By these and more secret 
means of influence he won over to his 
views the support of the council, of the 
nobles, and the leaders of Saragossa. 
It was resolved to consent to the ex- 
tradition of Perez, and to transfer him 
once more to the prison of Aljaferia. 
This was done on the 23rd Sept. 
1591. All seemed lost; but one man 
alone, faithful among many faithless 
found, bade Perez hope. Collecting a 
band of trusty adherents, reanimating 
the spirit of many of the gentlemen of 
Arragon, and awaking again, by appeals 
to their honour, the courage of the 
nobility, Gil de Mesa attacked the es- 
cort and rescued their prisoner. Fol- 
lowed by the loud acclamations of the 
people, , now quitted Saragossa. 
Philip appeared to receive the intelli- 
gence unmoved, expressing only his 
gratitude to the deputies, the justicia, 
and the nobles of Arragon, for their 
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support. But the satisfaction uttered 
without faith was heard without con- 
fidence: all men felt it to be the 
ominous calm which precedes the deso- 
lating tempest. They were right. An 
army of ten thousand men was slowly 
collected, and gradually drawn around 
Saragossa ; the Arragonese made but 
a feeble defence: their liberties and 
er were abolished for ever. The 
ing’s Commissioner, Don Francisco 
Borgia, and the Inquisition, next ap- 
eared. Within a few months Don 
uan de la Nuza the justiciary, the 
Duke de Villahermosa, the Count 
d’Aranda, the Barons de Barboles and 
de Purroy, were successively beheaded. 
Many of the leading gentry and com- 
mon people were hung; and, after 
having ordered the confiscation of their 
estates, demolished their houses, filled 
the prisons of Arragon with victims, 
and driven more into exile, Philip pub- 
lished an amnesty—it resembled a pro- 
scription. One man alone was re- 
warded, Molina de Medrana the chief 
inquisitor. ‘To the Holy Office Philip 
now offered what remained of the luxury 
of revenge. They commenced by sum- 
moning three hundred and seventy- 
four persons before their tribunal; 
many fortunately had escaped, but 
one hundred and twenty-three were 
in their power. Of these seventy-nine 
were condemned to death, and perished 
in the flames of an auto-da-fé, which 
commenced at eight in the morning 
and lasted by the light of its fires and 
flambeaux till night had descended on 
the plains of Saragossa. The Consti- 
tution of Arragon was abolished, the 
prison of Aljaferia was converted into 
a fortress ; Philip’s power was supreme. 
It is only possible to indicate the 
close of the lives of those concerned 
in the murder of Escovedo. Perez 
escaped into France, but his life was 
frequently attempted by assassins hired 
by the Court of Spain. By his com- 
manding talents and graceful manners 
he acquire’ great influence in the 
saloons of Paris, and enjoyed the pro- 


tection of Henry the Fourth and of 
Elizabeth, the friendship of Bacon and 
of Lord Essex. An intriguing spirit 
and the change of policy lost him the 
favour of Henry, Elizabeth died, Essex 
expiated his rashness on the scaffold. 
Prematurely old by sufferings and 
licentiousness, neglected by his former 
admirers, in the lowest poverty, Perez 
died abandoned by all but a few refu- 
gees and his faithful adherent Gil de 
Mesa, at Paris, Nov. 3, 1611. Philip 
died Sept. 13, 1598. The genius of the 
artists of Spain, the wealth of the clergy, 
and the resources of the state, were ex- 
hausted in the sumptuous solemnities of 
his funeral. But, amid the pomp which 
veiled the corruption of the tomb, the 
blaze of light, the swell of organs, and 
the solemn requiem, there arose the 
thought of the atrocities of Alba, of the 
fires of the Inquisition, of liberty de- 
stroyed, of the murder of Escovedo, 
and the torture of Perez; and this man, 
“ splendid in ashes and pompous in the 
grave,” was interred beneath a con- 
demnation which God has pronounced, 
and before which all living flesh must 
tremble. Long before that time pre- 
mature deaths had overtaken the assas- 
sins of Escovedo. Philip the Third 
released Juana Coello from imprison- 
ment, and she obtained the partial re- 
storation of her property; and after a 
tedious process the Inquisition with- 
drew, June 6, 1615, the charge of 
heresy, and the children of her husband 
were re-established in their civil rights. 
But the judgment against Philip and 
Perez no power can reverse. By false- 
hood and treachery they had compassed 
their designs, and by mutual falsehood 
and treachery they were stricken. The 
attempted self-justification, and the 
flatteries of historians, have fallen on 
men’s hearts “as the cold moonbeam 
on a plain of snow,” for know ye not 
That leagued against ye are the just and wise, 
And all good actions of all ages past, 
Yea, your own crimes, and truth, and God in 
Heaven ? 
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ON THE IMMIGRATION OF THE SCANDINAVIANS INTO 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


By James Tuompson, Esq. Author of the History of Leicester. 


HOW long the mixed Roman-Bri- 
tish population occupied the district 
now known as the county of Leicester 
undisturbed, we do not know; but it 
would almost seem that for a century 
and a half they remained here, subject 
to the occasional irruptions of the bar- 
barous hordes of North Britain. The 
Saxons and Angles—a people from the 
northern part of what is now the 
kingdom of Hanover,—had been ma- 
king inroads and settling in our land 
from about the year 450 to 550. The 
Angles seized upon this part of the 
country, and, it can scarcely be 
doubted, colonized our town and 
county, either subjugating the in- 
habitants and making them their 
slaves, or expelling them from the soil. 
I am inclined to think the former; 
because the surrounding territories 
were already occupied by earlier Ger- 
manic settlers. 

It requires no great mental effort 
to believe that between the years 600 
and 700 all the villages in this neigh- 
bourhood having a Saxon or Anglian 
origin were established. The wide 
extent to which the Angles colonized 
our county may be inferred from the 
fact, that of the 400 and odd villages 
and hamlets now existing, about 317 
have names clearly traceable to that 
people. Nor does the circumstance that 
the town was inhabited bya mixed race, 
the descendants of Romans, Roman 
Britons, and Roman auxiliaries, de- 
tract from the general inference that 
the mass of the people in this quarter 
were Anglo-Saxons; for it must be 
remembered that the Roman garrison, 
with its concomitant population, was 
withdrawn in the early part of the 
fifth century—that irruptions of bar- 
barians from North Britain had, at 
times, probably, either slain many of 
the remainder or driven them away in 
terror from the place—and that we 
are not certain whether others were 
not themselves of Germanic origin. 
The Anglian or Saxon elements of the 
population must have largely pre- 
ponderated, leaving very few traces 
of the earlier foreign colonists in the 
borough of Leicester. 
Gent. Maa. Von. XL. 


But the Saxons were not fated to 
remain undisturbed themselves on the 
soil they had conquered. They had 
searceiy been settled here three cen- 
turies before a hardier and fiercer race 
invaded them in their turn. These 
were the seafaring people from the 
shores of Denmark—the Danes. The 
first notice of their hostile visits occurs 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under 
the date 787, followed by another 
under the date 793, where they are 
described as “ Northmen and heathens, 
destroyers of God's churches.” They 
came across the sea in numberless 
boats, and were headed by leaders, 
called Vikings. They anchored at the 
mouths of the rivers, and lay about the 
islands on the coasts. They often 
sought the Wash in Lincolnshire, and 
usually followed the course of the 
large rivers, with their principal tribu- 
taries, into the inner parts of the 
country. It is not our purpose to detail 
their successive movements and occa- 
sional defeats. We have only to deal 
with broad and ultimate facts; and 
therefore it is enough to state that 
towards the latter part of the ninth 
century, about the year 900, the Danes 
became masters of this district, the 
town itself falling into their hands; and 
that they occupied both, with occa- 
sional interruptions, until the conquest 
of England by the Normans. We have 
also existing evidence of Danish occu- 
pancy, like that remaining relative to 
the Anglo-Saxons, namely, the traces 
of their rural settlements. 

On an analysis of the names of the 
villages of this county, it is found that 
eighty-seven are of Danish or Danish- 
Norwegian derivation. It seems that all 
ending in by or thorpe are of this class: 
the syllable dy in the old Norse 
language meant at first a dingle farm, 
afterwards a town in general; the word 
thorpe in the same tongue designates 
a collection of houses separated from 
some principal estate. Now there are in 
Leicestershire sixty-six places ending 
in by, and nineteen in thorpe. 

From a glance at a map of Leicester- 
shire, any one will perceive that the 
grouping of the settlements of the 
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Northmen is not accidental and unde- 
signed. Take, for example, those in 
Framland. The very name of the 
hundred, given to it undoubtedly by 
the Anglo-Saxons, would seem to de- 
signate the district; for, as in some 
parts of England to this day strangers 
are known as “frem folks,” it is not 
unlikely the people living in this county, 
when the Danes settled in it, would 
give to the district the name of the 
Jrem land, or the land of the foreigners ; 
and assuredly it and the contiguous 
ground on the south bank of the Wreke 
(now in East Goscote) would well de- 
serve the designation, the largest pro- 
portion of bys and thorpes in the county 
being here met with. The district 
was chosen by the pirate-foreigners, 
and appropriated by them, and for a 
good reason—it suited their purpose 
admirably, and would remind them of 
their home scenery. 

The great avenue to the heart of 
England for the Northmen was formed 
by the rivers lumber and Trent, the 
latter emptying into the former near 
Burton in North Lincolnshire. When 
they had conquered that county (which 
would appear to have been their ear- 
liest achievement), they would find the 
Trent to answer the purpose which the 
Midland Railway now serves to the 
midlands as a highway of communi- 
cation. Having further made Not- 
tingham and Derby their own, they 
seem to have next entered the Soar 
where it empties itself into the Trent, 
and stealing on in their light barks, 
bivouacking on the banks when they 
halted, they reached the embouchure 
of the Wreke. Having turned into 
this stream, with its fair sloping banks 
and its elevated ridges, they were 
tempted to make it their own. Hence 
we find, a few miles up the stream on 
the left bank, the village of Rearsby, 
and on the same side, a mile or two 
further on, Brookesby and Rotherby, 


opposite to Hoby on the right side of 


the stream, and a little further on, 
Frisby and Kirby, with Asfordby on 
the other side, and yet nearer to Mel- 
ton, Sysonby and Kettleby ; and, fol- 
lowing the Wreke in its continuation 
with the Eye, there are Brentingby, 
Freeby, and Wiverby, with outlying 
thorpes. 


* The Danes and Northmen in England. 
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This, I take it, is alike the line and 
very much the order of the Scandi- 
navian inroad into our county. The 
Soar and the Wreke were their turn- 
pikes, and, these settlements being esta- 
blished, it is not improbable the feeders 
of these rivers on both sides were next 
entered by subsequent parties of these 
adventurers. On a rivulet branching 
from the Soar is Sileby; on other 
rivulets emptying into the Wreke are 
Shouldby and Saxulby on the north 
side, and Barkby, Barsby, Gaddesby, 
Ashby Folville, and Little Dalby, on 
the south side. Nor do I doubt that 
nine hundred or a thousand years ago 
these brooks. however shallow and nar- 
row now, would be then, in most cases, 
periodically navigable by the canoes 
of the Northmen, leading to the larger 
streams as our village lanes do to the 
highways, and affording to them chan- 
nels of communication either for hasty 
flight or for concerted action with their 
compatriots of the district. 

The remark made with reference to 
the Wreke groups of settlements will 
be found ‘also to apply to the Soar and 
its tributaries south of Leicester, where 
we find Blaby and Kilby, Lubbesthorpe 
(the village of Lubba) and Enderby, 
Normanton (Northmantown) hall and 
Elmesthorpe, and Kirkby, Primethorpe 
and Ashby Parva, Arnesby and Shears- 
by, all near to rivulets; but when we 
approach the more purely Anglo- 
Saxon shires of Northampton and 
Warwick, and leave the streams in 
connexion with the Soar and the 
Wreke, we find the bys are also left 
behind. We then enter on a country 
where the Northman would have found 
himself over-matched, and where his 
bark could not safely carry him through 
the meadows occupied by the stout 
Saxon thanes and farmers. 

It may here be appropriate to show 
the relative position occupied by the 
neighbouring counties to our own, with 
respect to the character of their popu- 
lations. ‘To the north of us are Not- 
tinghamshire and Derbyshire. Here 
(according to a table given in the 
highly valuable and interesting work 
of the Danish antiquary, Worsaae*) we 
find altogether 47 Danish-Norwegian 
places, namely, 36 in the former, and 
11 in the latter. In Lincolnshire and 
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Rutland, on the east of our county, are 
292 and 8 respectively, Lincolnshire 
being composed of a preponderatingly 
Scandinavian population. So marked 
is the contrast between Leicestershire 
and Warwickshire, which are divided 
by the ancient boundary (the Watling 
Street) that was set up to separate the 
Danelagh from the Saxon part of Mer- 
cia, that while in this county the Scan- 
dinavian colonists had 87 abiding- 
places, in Warwickshire they had only 
three! 

How the Anglo-Saxons and Danes 
settled down ultimately, history does 
not exactly inform ~:; but the Danes 
were all seated in one quarter, and the 
earlier occupiers in another. Inter- 
marriages with the females of the Saxon 
race must have led to the Anglicising of 
the population in the eastern, midland, 
and northern districts of the country ; 
though the Scandinavian blood was far 
too plentiful to permit of its absorption 
in the veins of the Anglian and mixed 
populations, and plentiful enough to 
ensure for it the decided perpetuation 
of the Danish element. 

Every reader of our national history 
knows that some of the monarchs were 
Danes, and that there was finally a 
kind of political fusion, if there was 
not a blending of races, before the 
Norman conquest. That great event 
is generally supposed to have fairly 
confounded Anglo-Saxon and Dane in, 
a common calamity, obliterating all 
traces of their individualities as sepa- 
rate peoples. This idea deserves exa- 
mination, and therefore we will pause 
before it for a brief space. 

The subjugation of England by 
William Duke of Normandy was not 
effected readily and in a brief space of 
time. The battle of Hastings, how- 
ever disastrous to the Anglo-Danish 
inhabitants, was not, strictly speaking, 
conclusive in its effect; for the large 
towns and districts required afterwards 
to be conquered in detail; and it 
appears that the process varied in dif- 
ferent parts of England. In the south, 
where the ancient mixed races and the 
Anglo-Saxons dwelt, the population 
was fairly beaten and enslaved ; in the 
Midlands we have reason for believing 
that the Anglo-Danes were brought 
under the Norman’s sway by means of 
negociation and military power com- 
bined; in the North of England the 
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opposition raised to his banner by the 
Danish-Norwegian settlers was un- 
compromising and deadly. In the 
latter case, therefore, the struggle was 
for life and death. William was the 
victor, and he then made Northum- 
bria a shambles, and left it a desert. 

I infer that the negociations of the 
Conqueror had some part in the “ pa- 
cification ” of the Midlands, from the 
facts recorded in the Domesday Book 
relative to the number of freeholders 
existing in various counties when that 
record was taken. It is evident that 
had the population been subjugated 
in a mass by William, there would 
have been only two classes—the few 
conquerors and the many conquered ; 
but we find that in the Danish coun- 
ties of Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, an 
intermediate class of persons was at 
that time established, known as “ soke- 
men,” whose tenure of their lands was 
not, strictly speaking, servile. They 
resembled the modern copyholders, 
their farms passing by inheritance to 
their sons, they paying certain rents 
and performing certain feudal duties, 
the feudal lord having no power be= 
yond this over their property. Now 
the numbers of “ sokemen” in each of 
the counties named was as follows :— 

Lincolnshire . 11,322 
Leicestershire . . 1,716 
Nottinghamshire. . 1,565 
Derbyshire. . . . 127 

At this time the town of Leicester 
had undergone a fearful change. We 
have already noticed that the North- 
men captured it about the.year 900: 
they held it for twenty or thirty years, 
when Ethelfleda, the Mercian queen, 
dispossessed them. For a few years it 
was in Saxon hands, and then it passed 
to the Danes again until the year 940, 
when the Saxons once more held it 
until the year 1013, about seventy 
years. Again the Danes became its 
masters for twenty-eight years, and 
then the Saxons resumed possession 
until the Conquest, when the havoc 
made in the place, on the siege by 
the Norman army, reduced it to ruin, 
and its male inhabitants appear either 
to have been slain in the conflict or 
to have fled elsewhere. 

A summary of the different classes 
mentioned in Domesday Book (pub- 
lished in Curtis’s Leicestershire) affords 
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us some insight into the nature of the 
different races found here when the sur- 
vey was taken. The entire number of 
persons for this county is6415; but they 
are possibly the male adults only. Of 
these, the chief proprietors numbering 
52, the knights and thanes 27, the eccle- 
siastics and priests 34, the principal ten- 
ants under them 101, may be set down 
as Normans—altogether 214; the soke- 
men 1716, burgesses 371, and _ bailiffs 
9, in the whole, 2096, were probably 
Anglo-Danish ; the villans (half slaves) 
numbering 2446, were, it may be, 
mainly Anglo-Saxon; and the bordars 
(1285), with the serfs proper, the most 
abject and miserable order of beings, 
374, were, I assume, the descendants 
of the ancient Celtic, Romanized Bri- 
tish, and mixed races, who had for 
centuries been enslaved, and were kept 
on a farm in the same way as the 
cattle were treated,—beasts of burden, 
having no property in or out of them- 
selves, and fed and littered in sheds 
with the swine and oxen of the land- 
owner. 

The relative proportions of the races 
(if this estimate be correct, being based 
on the presumption that, after the 
Conquest, every class of the natives 
pressed that below it a degree lower) 
would be thus :—Normans 214; An- 
glo-Danes 2096; Anglo-Saxons 2446; 
the mixed Celtic inhabitants 1659. 
Supposing these numbers to represent 
the relative proportions of the races, 
there would appear to have been three 
of the Scandinavian and Saxon races 
to one of the ancient population ; or, 
to make ¢he calculation in another 
form, three in every 100 of the inha- 
bitants were of Norman, 33 of Danish, 
38 of Anglo-Saxon, and 26 of mixed 
Celtic derivation. 

After the Norman Conquest no fresh 
immigrations of foreigners took place 
into this county worthy of notice. 
The races gradually settled down into 
classes ; the Norman probably repre- 
senting the aristocracy, the Danish the 
gentry and yeomen, the Saxon the 
burgher population and farmers, and 
the Celtic race the labourers and slaves 
of the villages. These, of course, would 
be the general facts,—exceptions to 
them there would undoubtedly be,— 
but, in the main, I think they may be 
relied on. 

It may be argued that all traces of 
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distinctive origin would soon be lost, 
from the operation of two causes, the 
frequent intermarriage of the repre- 
sentatives of the races with each other, 
and the migration of people from onesite 
toanother. To this I reply, that the al- 
liance of persons of different races and 
stations would be far more unlikely in 
the centuries immediately following the 
Conquest than it is now, when social 
distinctions are relaxed. The Norman, 
always haughty, and doubly so when 
he had become a conqueror, looking 
on all around him as his vassals and 
serfs, was little likely to wed the 
Rowena of his neighbourhood, how- 
ever fair her complexion, and blue her 
eye, and comely her countenance; the 
Yanish gentleman was somewhat akin 
to, and, perhaps, imitated his feudal 
superior in this respect ; and the Saxon 
furmer would be equally repelled from 
an alliance with his bondwoman. The 
intermarriages between Dane and 
Saxon were, however, more likely, 
from a variety of reasons; but the 
pride of station, and not totally extinct 
hatred of race, would long cause all the 
classes to hold aloof from each other. 

With regard to the removal of per- 
sons from one district to another, this, 
in the early part of the middle ages, 
was almost impossible, as the land, 
like a loadstone, held all to its surface. 
The servile classes could not, dared not, 
venture from the estate on which they 
toiled, and, in fact, could not be alien- 
ated, for they were sold with an estate 
in the same way as the trees were. 
The villeins or farmers were hereditary 
tenants, and bound by various restric- 
tions to their farms. The gentry were 
virtually the owners of the estates, 
subject to military service to the great 
baron, their suzerain. And the lords 
of highest rank lived on their principal 
manors in their castles. In the town 
of Leicester (as in all other boroughs) 
the state of circumstances varied, as 
will be explained hereafter. 

About a hundred years after the 
Conquest several of the large castles 
here referred to were standing. In an 
agreement made between Ralph Earl 
ot Chester and Robert Earl of Leices- 
ter, in the year 1151, the castles of 
Mountsorrel and Ravenstone are re- 
ferredto; but there were others besides 
these, as at Belvoir, Sauvey near With- 
cote, Whitwick, Shilton, Hinckley, 
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Groby, Donington, Melton, Seagrave, 
Thorpe Arnold, and Leicester. Of 
these, four were founded (according 
to Burton) by the Norman Earl of 
Leicester, two by Grantmesnil the 
Lord of Hinckley, and the others by 
lesser barons. 

It is impossible to trace lineally even 
the feudal barons and their chief 
tenants from the time of the Norman 
Conquest ; for surnames were not yet 
adopted, and, when they were, the 
large landowners took the names of 
their estates,—members of the same 
family being known by different 
names. But heraldry here steps in to 
aid us in identifying families and dis- 
cerning relationships. The science of 
blazoury does not appear to have been 
reduced to a system before the Cru- 
sades, or between the years 1150 and 
1200. At that date every baron, and 
knight, and gentleman of estate, had 
his shield of arms. The ancient 
Earls of Leicester used a cinquefoil 
ermine on a red ground, as we see 
it at the present day in the arms of 
the borough of Leicester. To their 
principal tenants (who in war were 
bound to assemble at their summons, 
and to serve under their leading,) they 
granted the privilege of copying their 
shields, the heralds making a difference 
in the colours of the cinquefoil and 
the ground. Of these families, traces 
of twenty at least may be met with in 
ancient records, histories, and the 
painted glass of our village churches. 
The principal names are Mortival, 
Astley, Villiers, Bardolfe, Maureward, 
Caltoft, Hauberk, Angerville, Clifton, 
Hoton, Turville, Hamilton, and Walsh- 
all. A smaller number also held 
under the Lords Albany of Belvoir 
Castle, including Charnels, Kerriell, 
Rohand, and Staunton. In addition 
to these are the names of d’Anvers, 
Ashby, Bassett, Beaumont, Belgrave, 
Burdett, Farnham, Harcourt, Sea- 
grave, Satchville, Temple, Wichard, 
Zouch, and others. 

These, or most of these, are the 
names of knights and gentlemen either 
of Norman origin or descent, who had 
possessions in Leicestershire as early 
as the Conquest, or not later than two 
centuries after that event; and most 
jealously did they avoid in their family 
alliances any supposed deterioration 
of blood or breeding. 
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At the same time the inhabitants of 
the borough were multiplying under 
the operation of influences strongly 
averse to indiscriminate admixtures of 
race. From the circumstance that the 
tribute paid to the Conqueror by the 
inhabitants of Leicester, when tle 
Survey was taken, was reckoned in 
Danish money, it is to be inferred that 
the dominant portion of the inhabitants 
were of that origin. But it matters 
little to our inquiry what they were, 
as, not more than a century and a quar- 
ter after, the townspeople were com- 
pelled to leave the place in a mass, 
after a siege by the army of Henry the 
Second,—some settling at St. Alban’s, 
and others at Edmundsbury. The de- 
scendants of the original Leicestrians 
are therefore to be sought (if there be 
any remote chance of finding them) in 
those places. 

This event happened in the year 
1173. In or before the year 1196 the 
town appears to have been populated 
afresh,—from what quarter it is not 
clear. But we have a record extant 
of that date which will give us some 
insight into the matter. Itis the most 
ancient preserved among the town 
archives. It is the roll of the merchant 
guild: and gives the names of all who 
entered into the guild, or body of 
burgesses, in the year last named, 
when King John had only recently 
ascended the throne. ‘The names 
number not more than seventy. 

A considerable proportion of these 
(if names may guide us) are purely 
Scandinavian; at a rough guess, we 
may say one-third; so that, from what- 
ever quarter the new inhabitants were 
collected—whether they were the ex- 
pelled burgesses or persons from other 
towns and the surrounding rural dis- 
tricts—the races were proportioned to 
each other, apparently, as they had 
been previously. 

But two facts testify as to the pre- 
ponderating influence and numerical 
prevalence of the Northmen in this 
borough within the centuries imme- 
diately succeeding the Norman Con- 
quest. The first of these is the exist- 
ence at that date of the custom of 
duelling in cases of disputed possession 
of property. The second is the mode 
of succession to lands and houses then 
in operation. 

Now it is well known that to nothing 
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do races of mankind more pertinaci- 
ously cling than to the customs they 
inherit from their ancestors, especially 
those relating to property. These be- 
came part of their life, their polity, 
their very being. LHence, in nothing 
is the influence of race more clearly 
and undeniably shown, for generation 
after generation, than in the customs 
of a people. If there be one usage 
more decidedly traceable to the Scan- 
dinavian colonists than another it is 
the duel, or holme-gang, as it was 
called, from the circumstance of the 
combatants meeting on a holme or 
island, and there, by an appeal to the 
sword, deciding their controversy—a 
mode of settlement so natural to a 
proud, high-spirited, and warlike, but 
unchristian race. This custom we have 
the high authority of Worsaae for 
attributing to the Danish-Norwegians. 
It was in force in Leicester during 
the earldom of Robert de Beaumont, 
at the commencement of the twelfth 
century. I have introduced the exam- 
ple into the History of Leicester, as it 
was recorded by certain jurors, who, 
in the year 1252, were appointed to 
investigate the origin of a local pay- 
ment called “ gavelpennies.” ‘The 
circumstance was touching, and the 
pathos of the story shines through the 
dust which centuries have shed on the 
mouldering parchment, now lying 
among its congeners in our muniment 
room. The combatants were of Scan- 
dinavian origin, as their names— 
Nicholas Aconson and Geoffrey Ni- 
cholson—imply, and they were kins- 
men. They had prolonged the duel 
from early morning until after noon, 
when one seeing the other about to 
fall into a pit, in a moment of compas- 
sion cautioned his opponent of his 
danger, and the bystanders raised a 
shout at the incident, which drew the 
Norman earl from his castle adjoining. 
The interference of the leading bur- 
gesses then led to an interview with 
him and to the discontinuance of the 
duel,—and to the institution of the trial 
by jury. ‘Thenceforward the milder 
and more civilised eustom prevailed. 
With reference to the succession to 
property, we are told that the Vikings 
of the North were wont to send their 
elder sons to sea, and in search of a 
fortune, while the youngest son would 
inherit the patrimony. * When they 


had changed their mode of life, they 
still adhered to the usage. Now it is 
recorded that up to the time of Simon 
de Montfort this custom was observed 
in Leicester ; but that eelebrated baron 
gave his burgesses here a charter 
abolishing it, and substituting for it the 
law of primogeniture, at their earnest 
request. 

In the borough, every burgess pos- 
sessed privileges which he would not 
readily forfeit, by removing elsewhere, 
to a place where he would have to 
acquire others by purchase. The pre- 


judices of race largely conduced, also 
J 5M) 


(as we have seen), to the preservation 
of the population from an indiscrimi- 
nate or extended intermingling, while 
the circumstances in which the classes 
were situated prevented their frequent 
removal from place to place. 

As instances in proof of the latter 
statement, it would not be difficult to 
show cases in which the families of the 
cultivators of the soil have held their 
farms for centuries in succession ; 
while in boroughs we know that the 
possessors of guild privileges—such as 
exemption from toll, permission to 
carry on business, eligibility to enjoy 
civic honours—have transmitted to 
their descendants for generations the 
enjoyment of those privileges. I could 
adduce an example, from my own in- 
quiries, of a family of the middle class 
being enabled to trace, for nearly two 
centuries and a half, the inheritance of 
these local advantages. In Leicester 
the family of Wigston (one of whom 
founded the hospital bearing his name), 
and of a subsequent date that of Hey- 
rick, are striking instances of the per- 
petuation of town families for genera- 
tions on the same spot; but they were 

yaralleled by the mass of the free popu- 
fation of the town, though in a less 
obvious and discoverable way. 

Yet there were causes for the break- 
ing up the social castes created by the 
feudal system after the Conquest, and 
for the mixing of the population. 
Principal among these may be enu- 
merated the Civil Wars of the 15th 
and 17th centuries. During the pre- 
valence of what are called the “ Wars 
of the Roses,” the ancient Norman 
families were, it is known, in some cases 
almost extirpated. The contest was 
one, indeed, of mutual extermination 
among the aristocracy and the gentry 
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of Norman origin ; nor did this county 
prove an exception to the rule. Be- 
sides, old families of this race became 
extinct from natural causes, and de- 
generated and dissolved from the in- 
fluence of the division of property. 

Of the way in which the old Nor- 
man families degenerated, became im- 
poverished, and in time obscure, Bur- 
ton, the topographer, gives an instance 
in his history of the county, published 
in the year 1622. He says: 

Sir Robert Woodford, knight, had issue 
Thomas, who died in the life of his father, 
leaving issue John, Walter, Humfrey, 
Rafe, and John, among which five sons 
the said Sir Robert Woodford, in the 
twenty-sixth of Henry the Sixth (being 
very old), divided all his lands. To John, 
the eldest son of the said Thomas Wood- 
ford, his son, he gave his manor of Sprox- 
ton and lands in Wiggenhall and Titney, 
in the county of Norfolk, and lands in 
Easton and South Stoke, in the county of 
Lincoln. 

And then Burton enumerates how 
all the estates were parcelled out 
among the remainder of the five sons; 
following up the recital with a few 
pathetic reflections : 

By reason of which division so made 
that ancient family (which had continued 
long in great account, estate, and liveli- 
hood), was in short space utterly decayed 
and gone, and, as I have heard, not any 
part of these lands (thus disposed) to be 
now in the tenure or name of any heir 
male descended from any of these five 
brothers; and some of the males lived to 
be brought to a very low ebb of fortune. 
The like instances may be given of others 
in this shire, and of too many in other 
counties. . . . . A lamentable thing 
(proceeds Burton) it is to see an ancient 
house so rent in pieces, and the heir to be 
wronged without desert, thereby disabled 
ever to maintain the honour or reputation 
of his ancestors. ‘That families have their 
times and periods is most certain, yet 
wretched and vile are they by whom such 
disastrous accidents are wrought. 

At the Reformation, too, great 
changes were effected in the ownership 
of the soil, by the dissolution of the 
religious houses. The property of the 
Church, obtained by priestly craft from 
the nobles and gentry before the Re- 
formation,then found its way again to the 
hands of the laity ; and in this county, 
as all over England, instances occur of 
the wealthier citizens and burgesses 
becoming incorporated with the aris- 


tocracy from the time of Edward the 
Third, when the middle classes visibly 
grew in wealth and importance. Con- 
sequently, the privileged races by de- 
grees recruited their numbers by ac- 
cessions from the Anglo-Danish and 
Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of cities and 
towns, but not to a large extent. 

Between the fifteenth century and 
the present day the tendency to the 
effacing of all differences of race has 
been growing more powerful in every 
succeeding generation, owing to the 
abolition of the feudal system, of class 
privileges, and of civic monopolies, and 
to the yearly-increasing facilities for 
locomotion. Society has everywhere 
become less stationary, and caste in- 
fluences less binding and operative. 
But even yet the pride of birth and 
race lives, and our municipal institu- 
tions favour fixed residence; while our 
settlement laws and agricultural tenures 
are preventatives to a rapid fusion of 
the rural population of different dis- 
tricts. 

I now come to the second head of 
our inquiry,—W hat traces exist among 
us of the ancient races ? 

The facts on these heads arrange 
themselves variously. ‘The population 
settled in this district eight centuries 
ago would transmit to their descendants 
proofs of their former existence here, 
and of their permanent influence. We 
should expect to hear traditions of 
them; to learn that once prevalent 
customs yet lingered among us ; to find 
ancient remains of them; to see ancient 
family names kept up; and to trace 
physiognomical and craniological pecu- 
liarities to the present day, and to de- 
tect in dialects something of the lan- 
guage of the original races. But at 
present minute ethnology is imper- 
fectly studied and understood: it is a 
nascent rather than a developed sci- 
ence. I have therefore to contend 
with difliculties at present insuperable 
in the satisfactory prosecution of this 
inquiry. 

te is certain that traditions of the 
Danes have survived the lapse of time. 
Near Leicester the Dane Hills remind 
us of the presence of that once terrible 
ravaging host, and from childhood some 
inhabitants have been taught to think 
that the irregularities of the surface on 
that site indicate the burial-places of 
those who fell in a combat with the 
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victorious natives; and, though the 
hills and hollows there discernible are 
probably but the remains of exhausted 
stone quarries, worked since the Nor- 
man Conquest, a battle may yet have 
taken place on the site, in which the 
Northmen encountered the Saxons of 
Leicester. 

The old and now obsolete custom of 
the “ Whipping Toms”* has also been 
derived from the expulsion of the Danes 
from Leicester by the Saxon inhabit- 
ants, the waggoners having used their 
heavy whips and the labourers their 
flails in the affray. 

Among supposed remains of the 
Danes I am induced to class the large 
tumulus at Ratcliffe known as “ Ship- 
ley Hill,” and which the unlettered 
peasantry say covers the remains of a 
formerly famous Captain Shipley. But 
the name speaks for itself: it signifies 
in the Saxon the “ ship meadow,” from 
the resemblance of the hill to a ship 
turned keel upwards. A similar ex- 
ample occurs in another county, but 
the name has reference merely to the 
site. Looking at the nearness of the 
tumulus to the Wreke,—scarcely two 
miles from the spot where it empties 
itself into the Soar, and just at the 
entrance to the district of the Scandi- 
navian settlements on both banks of 
the Wreke,—I think it far from im- 
probable that here was once fought 
some general engagement between the 
Anglian population and the Danish 
intruders, the tumulus being at once 
a burial-place and a memorial of the 
event. 

The cross in Rothley churchyard is 
also an interesting relic of the Scandi- 
navian settlement. It is certainly at- 
tributable to that people, and denotes 
the last resting-place of some Danish 
chieftain, a convert to Christianity, 
whose monument was erected either in 
the tenth or eleventh century. There 
are no runes, or Danish characters, 
upon it ; but this may be owing to the 
association of magical influence with 
the employment of thosesingular marks, 
which an adoption of Christianity might 
lead the Northman sculptor to reject 
as heathenish. 

In addition to these remains of the 
Scandinavians, I am induced to add 
the encampments at Ratby, Ingarsby, 
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and Humberstone. It is certain that 
Ratby speaks for itself as a “ cleared 
place near a settlement,” and it occu- 
pies just such a position for an ad- 
vanced outpost of the Danes, with a 
decidedly Anglian frontier before them, 
as they might be expected to establish. 
Ingarsby may have been the post oc- 
cupied by Ingvar (one of the sons of 
the famous Regnar Lodbrog), when 
he and his brother Hubba subjugated 
the Midlands about the middle of the 
ninth century. Humberston may be 
a corruption of Hubba’s tun, or the 
settlement of Ingvar’s brother; and 
the embankments and fosse near that 
village, known now as Swann’s Or- 
chard, are perchance the relics of a 
site whence that fearless Northman 
once issued, to join with his equally 
fearless brother in many an onslaught 
on the terrified inhabitants. 

Leaving these conjectures, I now 
enter on surer grounds of proof that 
we have evidence among us of the de- 
scendants of ancient races, to be recog- 
nised in the surnames they bear. Be- 
fore adducing these instances I would, 
however, premise that surnames are not 
of themselves unfailing evidence of de- 
scent. It is not every bearer of a 
Norman name whose ancestors were 
Normans; for such names have been 
often assumed unwarrantably, and have 
been conferred by lords on their vassals. 
Accuracy in these cases is only to be 
determined by the researches of the 
genealogist, confirmed by the cranio- 
logist and the physiognomist. Still, 
we have yet in Leicestershire (as else- 
where) unquestionable representatives 
of the old Norman knights and soldiers 
who fought under William’s banner at 
Hastings. Among these I class the 
Mannerses, the Turvilles, the Nevilles, 
the Belgraves, the Pagets, the Bas- 
setts, and some few others. The tall, 
sinewy forms, aquiline noses, dark grey 
or hazel eyes, and dignified bearing of 
some of the bearers of these chivalrous 
names, attest the justice of the classi- 
fication. The Norwegian-Danish Erics 
or Heyricks still also bear evidence of 
the presence in our county of the de- 
secendants of that race; while many 
names in the middle and lower classes 
are as purely Danish as those used at 
this day in Denmark. Upon this point 





* Described in our Magazine for July last, p, 32. 
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we have the testimony of Worsaae. 
As that gentleman acutely and widely 
observed what came before him in his 
visit, with the eye of a native Dane 
and a learned antiquary, his state- 
ments have here a peculiar value. He 
states that in the midland and north- 
ern counties of England he frequently 
met with old Scandinavian national 
names, such as Thorkil, Erik, Halden, 
Harold, Else, and others; but yet more 
frequently with such as Adamson, 
Jackson, Johnson, Nelson, Thomson, 
Stevenson, Swainson, and so forth. 
The termination in son or sén is, he 
says, quite peculiar to the countries of 
Scandinavia, and is never found in 
Saxon names. It was introduced into 
England by the Danish and Norwegian 
settlers; and he adds that the name of 
Johnson, one of the commonest among 
us, is that which, even at the present 
day, occurs most frequently in Iceland. 
He says, moreover, that in the districts 
here alluded to he saw every moment, 
especially in the rural parts, faces ex- 
actly resembling those at home. Had 
he met the same persons in Denmark 
or Norway, it would never have entered 
his mind they were foreigners: in Nor- 
thumberland this was remarkably the 
case,—the rather broad faces, slightly 
projecting cheek-bones, rather flat and 
in some cases upturned noses, light 
eyes and hair, and compact, middle- 
sized frames, reminding him of the 
Danes and Norwegians of the present 
day, who are descended from a com- 
mon ancestry, who contrast strongly 
with south Englanders. The temper, 
too, of the people in the north of this 
country and the south seemed to 
Worsaae to be opposite: the northern 
Englishman is, he remarks, firmer and 
harder, bordering on the severe, pos- 
sessing an unusually strong feeling of 
freedom. He cites the case of the 
“tetchy” and hasty, but determined 
and independent Yorkshireman, as a 
contrast to that of the softer and more 
compliant Englishman of the southern 
counties. Of the Saxon or Anglian 
element, so near akin to the Danish, 
we have many evidences in the county 
in the surnames, physiognomies, tem- 
per, and habits of the population. As 
arule, the surnames are taken from 
trades and occupations, from the vil- 
lages whence the first bearers of them 
immigrated into borough towns, from 
Gent. Mag. Vor. XL. 


bodily peculiarities, and from accidental 
circumstances. Hence, I think, we may 
class the Bakers, Butchers, Coopers, 
Dyers, Farmers, Falconers, Gunners, 
Goldsmiths, Ironmongers, Moneyers, 
Mercers, Painters, Quilters, Smiths, 
Spicers (the ancient word for grocer), 
Taverners, Vintners, Wheelers (or 
Wheelwrights), Wrights, and many 
other words signifying trades or occu- 
pations, with the Saxon race; as well 
as those which are known to us as 
names of villages, such as Frisby, Kil- 
by, Wigston, Brooksby, and others; 
though in the latter instance there are 
families of Norman origin who took 
their names from their estates, and 
whose pedigrees are traceable from 
Norman or very early times, as the 
Belgraves, Ashbys, Skeflingtons, Farn- 
hams, and so forth. Among the per- 
sons of Saxon descent may be found, 
also (as already suggested), the ‘Thins 
and the Thicks, the Longs and the 
Shorts, the Biggs and the Littles, the 
Greats (or Greets) and the Smalls, the 
Proudmans and the Meeks, the Whites 
and the Blacks, the Browns and the 
Greens, the Greys and the Oranges, 
with Wrynecks, Greatheads, Hands, 
Legges, and others too numerous to 
mention. Many of these are, in some 
parts of England, to be found asso- 
ciated with persons in the classes of 
the gentry and nobility, either owing 
to their own or their ancestors’ energy 
and fortune. 

We believe the Saxon type of bodily 
configuration in most respects re- 
sembles the Scandinavian, except that 
those who possess it are generally lower 
in stature, have often larger hands and 
feet, a bluer eye, a fairer complexion, 
have auburn or flaxen hair, and are 
more inclined to corpulency. In cha- 
racter they are “slow but sure,” pa- 
tient, humane, industrious, unobtrusive, 
moderate in most respects, practical 
and not showy: in short, they mani- 
fest the distinctive dispositions and 
qualities of the average English cha- 
racter. Of the old Celtic races, dark 
hair and eyes, low stature, a slight 
frame, a quick and impulsive disposi- 
tion, a naturally polite and smooth de- 
meanour, a gay temper, a ready per- 
ception, are supposed to be some of 
the prevailing evidences. They pre- 
ponderate more in the cities and the 
large towns than in the villages: it is 
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in the latter where the intermixture 
of races is less obvious. 

Of the dialects of Leicestershire, 
ethnologically considered, little can at 
present be advanced. In the county 
town, and at Loughborough, the word 
“ gate” still in various instances in- 
dicates a street (in accordance with 
old Scandinavian usage) ; but, on look- 
ing over Dr. Evans's work on Lei- 
cestershire Words and Phrases, I find 
few if any of the words from the 
Norse language common in the north 
of England. This I attribute to the 
Rev. Doctor's collection having been 
mainly derived from south-western 
or Anglian Leicestershire ; but I learn 
that the Christmas block (elsewhere 
called the yule log) still burns on the 
hearth at Christmas in the farmhouses 
in Framland hundred, and a fragment 
is carried away to be consumed en- 
tirely when the hospitable season re- 
turns, just as was probably the wont 
among those who settled on the banks 
of the Wreke a thousand years bygone. 

But I must bring this paper to an 
end; and in deing so I would re- 
mark—happy may we be that dif- 
ferences of race, once associated with 
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feelings of hatred and revenge, are 
now forgotten except by the antiquary! 
Still the differences are traceable 
among us, but subservient to the na- 
tional welfare. We have yet the 
chivalry and high breeding of the 
Norman, the intrepid valour and sea- 
manship of the Scandinavian, the pa- 
tient and indomitable courage of the 
Saxon, the taste and polish and in- 
genuity of the Celt, in being in our 
midst,—all tending to the honour, the 
stability, and the prosperity of Britain. 
We have, perhaps, had in our age as 
types of these, Wellington the true 
descendant of the Northman, Nelson 
of the Dane, and Cobbett of the 
Saxon. And when we contemplate 
the combination, how naturally may 
we cherish the proud feeling that, 
let all the hosts of Hun, Turk, Russ, 
Sclave, Croat, and Gaul embattle them- 
selves together against us, like as the 
white cliffs of Albion hurl back the 
menacing surges and rushing tides, so 
will our foes be hurled, wave after 
wave, should they ever throw them- 
selves in invasion on our free and 
glorious island ! 


A SONNET, TRIBUTARY TO THE POET WORDSWORTH, 


Chief of the Contemplative Poets (this seems his peculiar praise), centved, if 
the expression may be ventured, from his Works. 


Bard of the Heart! your powers do not create 
New worlds by magic fiction ; but most deep 
You drink the soul of things, and whelming steep 
Thought in the feelings of the heart sedate. 

The spirit of Religious Love, entwined 

With God and Nature, is to you, their Priest, 
Chief of the soul’s delights—a cherished feast, 
In its own calm, and peace, and joy refined. 
Your intercourse the vales and mountains share, 
Where Contemplation seeks to have her fill ; 
The heart, in independence firm, and still, 

Is linked with secret sympathies most rare. 
tetreat with you wakes awe; anon the tear 
Starts, when the sobbings of the place you hear. 


Trereife, Nov. 9th. 


C. V. Le Grice. 
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Old Sarum, from the Devizes Road. 


WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
By Tuomas WaiGut, F.S.A. 
X1V.—Oxp Sarum. 


THERE are other objects of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood of Salis- 
bury sufficient to retain the visitor a 
few days. Among these we must place 
first the site of the old city of Sarum. 
Our way thither lies northward from 
the modern city, on leaving which we 
may either take the high road, or a walk 
across the fields which turns off to the 
left, and leads us along the bottom of 
the valley, with one of the branches of 
the river, which here separates and 
incloses some meadows that form an 
island, pursuing its winding course 
through the fields to the left. After 
awhile we turn our back upon the 


river, and crossing the road begin to 
ascend the hill, with the entrench- 
ments of Old Sarum before us, which 
rise up in such bold outline above 
every object around that the stranger 
will have no difficulty in finding his 
way to the object of his og ag 
The path we are now following be- 
comes gradually steeper, until we reach 
the outer entrenchments, at a point on 
the southern side, about half way be- 
tween the twoentrances. The appear- 
ance of these entrenchments, where 
we first come upon them, is repre- 
sented in the accompanying sketch. 
The outer entrenchments of Old 
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Sarum cut in the chalk hill, are of vast 
dimensions, inclosing an area of four- 
teen hundred yards in circumference. 
They form a circle slightly elongated 
from east to west. The vallum, which 
is on the left hand side of our sketch, 
rises to the formidable height of a 
hundred and six feet, and originally 
presented a smooth face of chalk, so 
steep that its ascent must have been 
nearly impossible. The raised bank, 


on the outside of the foss, is also of 


considerable elevation, and altogether 
these defences must have presented a 
very formidable obstacle to any as- 
sailants. They are very well preserved 
through the whole circuit. If we 
follow their course till we reach the 
western extremity of the area, we find 
there an entrance by a mound forming 
a bridge across the foss, ascending to 
the interior by a cut through the val- 
lum, and approached outside by two 
paths running north and south under the 
entrenchments. This was the postern 
or secondary entrance to the town, 


and appears to have formed a sort of 


covered way, protected in medieval 
times by a tower or turret. From 
hence, pursuing our course along the 
northern side of the entrenchments, 
we come to the eastern or principal 
entrance, a view of which as it appears 
to us from the approach on this side is 
given in our cut from a sketch by Mr. 
Fairholt. The massive character of the 
sarthworks at this point is extremely 
striking, and the view is one of con- 
siderable beauty. In the foreground 
the bold outlines of the ancient fortifi- 
cations, with a group of trees near at 
hand on the right, which serve as a 
screen to the little Old Castle Inn, cele- 
brated in late municipal history as the 
residence of the single voter in the 
truly rotten borough of old Sarum, and 
behind it the only hill of any eleva- 
tion in the immediate vicinity; be- 
neath us the valley of the Avon, and 
before us, at a distance of about a mile, 
the city of Salisbury, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of distant hills. The 
grand entrance to Old Sarumis an open- 
ing of tolerable breadth, cut through 
the entrenchments, crossing the foss by 
a low bank, and rising very gradually 
into the interior. Outside the foss it 
separates into two roads, running, as 
on the eastern side, north and south, 
but much more boldly formed. At the 


angle where the two roads separate, 
is a strong outwork, immediately facing 
the entrance, and surrounded out- 
wardly by a deep ditch. 

On proceeding through the grand 
entrance, we are introduced to an area 
of not far short of thirty acres, around 
which the great earthen vallum rises 
to a comparatively slight elevation. 
The interior of this area is occupied by 
another equally extraordinary fortifi- 
cation, which formed the citadel of the 
ancient town. It is surrounded by a 
foss and earthen vallum exactly re- 
sembling in construction those of the 
outer circuit, but only a little above 
three hundred yards in circumference. 
The vallum is a hundred feet high, 
and on the top may be traced all round 
the fragments of a very strong wall, 
which once surmounted it, and formed 
the outer wall of the medieval castle. 
Within this elevated area, strongly 
marked inequalities in the ground pro- 
bably cover the foundations of the 
ancient buildings of the castle, and 
the site of the well, which must have 
been of great depth, is distinctly visi- 
ble. The entrance to the castle is 
exactly opposite the eastern entrance 
to the town, and is marked by the 
massive remains of the masonry of the 
gateway at the summit of the vallum ; 
it appears to have been approached by 
a flight of steps, and by a mound 
across the foss at the bottom. The 
area of the castle stands at a very 
great elevation above the valley, and 
commands a most extensive view in 
every direction. The sides and top of 
the vallum of the citadel are now over- 
grown with trees and brushwood. The 
outer area of Old Sarum, in which was 
situated the early town, has been long 
under cultivation, and when I visited 
it with some friends in the summer of 
the present year, a great part of it was 
covered with corn. It presents, how- 


ever, everywhere great unevenness of 


surface, which, combined with the in- 
equality of the growth of the corn in 
different parts, would lead us at once 
to conclude that excavations at no great 
depth would bring to light traces of 
the ancient buildings, and lead to many 
interesting discoveries. 

Although the earlier history of this 
extraordinary place is very obscure, 
yet we are enabled to trace its general 
outline by a certain number of allu- 
































Eastern Entrance to Old Sarum. 


sions in the ancient chroniclers. Coins 
have been found in suflicient quanti- 
ties to assure us that it was occupied 
by the Romans, and that it was a sta- 
tion of great importance is proved 
clearly by the number of Roman roads 
which are traced from it as a centre 
branching off in different directions. 
Three roads from the great eastern 
entrance ran, one to Silchester ( Cal- 
leva) on its way to London; a second 
direct to Winchester ( Venta Belga- 
rum) and so on to the south-eastern 
coast; and a third to Dorchester (_Dur- 
novaria). Another road is traced in 
a westerly direction towards the Severn; 
and a fifth is believed to have been 
traced in the direction of the Hamp- 
shire coast. These circumstances, com- 
bined with the position of Old Sarum 
when compared with the Roman Itine- 
raries, leave no room for doubt that 
these extraordinary entrenchments be- 
longed to the town of Sorbiodunum. 
It has been assumed that the character 
of the earthworks, and its peculiar con- 
dition, prove it to have been an ancient 
city of the Britons before it was occu- 
pied by the Romans, but this is nothing 
more than an assumption, and the fact 
that it seems to have been totally un- 
known to Ptolemy, appears to me to 
militate against it. The old notion 
that Roman towns and stations were 
all built in accordance with one form 
and design has now been exploded ; 
and we can easily imagine the Roman 
conquerors fixing upon a site so well 


calculated for a town which should 
protect the rich districts to the north- 
east and south-east from the remains 
of hostile tribes, who would still find a 
shelter in the wild country to the west, 
and making it doubly strong by arti- 
ficial entrenchments of the massive 
character of those which now exist at 
Old Sarum. The general form of Old 
Sarum, with its citadel in the middle, 
and its entrenchments around, reminds 
me in some degree, though on a much 
larger scale, of that of Bramber in 
Sussex, which is supposed to be the 
Roman Portus Adurnt. Sorbiodunum 
is first named in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, and is not mentioned, I 
think, in any other Roman writer. 
Richard of Cirencester places it among 
the ten cities in Britain under the La- 
tian law, which implies the possession 
of very extensive municipal privileges ; 
and, whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained with regard to Richard’s book 
as it is now known, I am inclined to 
believe that these lists are correct. It 
was certainly a place of importance at 
the period of the occupation of this part 
of the island by the Saxons, who re- 
tained its Roman name under the cor- 
rupted form of Searo-byrig, which lite- 
rally means Sorbiodunum-burgh. We 
learn from the Anglo-Saxon chronicle 
that in the year 552 Cynric, who had 
landed with his father on the British 
shore about sixty years before, “ fought 
against the Britons at the place which 
is called Searo-byrig, and he put the 
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Britons to flight.” Until this time 
Sorbiodunum had evidently retained 
its independence ; but immediately af- 
ter the event just mentioned, it no 
doubt capitulated with the invaders. 

We have now to deal with Searo- 
byrig as an Anglo-Saxon town, and it 
seems tg have lost none of its import- 
ance. It was no doubt to protect it 
that King Alfred, within a month after 
his accession to the throne, hazarded 
a battle with very inferior numbers 
against the Danish invaders at Wilton, 
where, after a long struggle, the Saxons 
were defeated; and he soon afterwards 
showed his anxiety for the preserva- 
tion of this place by ordering its forti- 
fications to be repaired and strength- 
ened with pallisades. It appears to 
have remained a place of security dur- 
ing this and the following century, and 
its importance is proved by the circum- 
stance that in the year 960 King Edgar 
held here a national council or parlia- 
ment (the witena-gemot) to consult on 
the means of preventing the attacks of 
the Danes. During the later ravages 
of these invaders, in the year 1003, it 
appears to have fullen into the hands 
of Swegn, after he had plundered and 
burnt the neighbouring town of Wil- 
ton, though it is not stated what degree 
of injury it suffered at that time. It 
is probable, however, that the injury 
was not great, as it was again a flou- 
rishing place in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, while Wilton, though a 
bishop’s see, had sunk into comparative 
insignificance. 

Thus we can trace the continued 
existence of this ancient town, under 
the names of Sorbiodunum and Searo- 
byrig, during the Roman and Saxon 
periods. The old form of the name 
appears to have been entirely forgotten, 
for its Saxon name was now Latinised 
into Sarum, while the Normans cor- 
rupted the Saxon name into Saresbires 
or Sarisbirie and (7 and 7 being inter- 
changeable letters) Salisbirie, from 
which the modern name istaken. Down 
to this time it is probable that the whole 
town was contained within the entrench- 
ments. Among its ecclesiastical edi- 
fices was a nunnery dedicated to St. 
Mary, to which Edith, the queen of 
Edward the Confessor, gave lands at 


Shorstan ; and in this reign at least the 
town possessed a mint, as a coin of 
Edward has been found with an in- 
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scription stating it to have been struck 
by “ Godred at Sarum.” 

The lordship of Sarum was given by 
William the Conqueror to his nephew 
Osmund lord of Seez, and a strong 
garrison was placed in the castle. The 
town continued to be a place of so 
much importance, that in 1076 the 
bishopric of Wilton was removed to it. 
‘Ten years afterwards William the Con- 
queror held a parliament here, with 
the Anglo-Saxon formalities ; a similar 
parliament was held here in 1096 by 
his successor; and Henry I. held his 
court at Old Sarum in 1100, immedi- 
ately after his accession to the throne. 

After it became an episcopal see, 
Sarum (the name by which it was best 
known) was destined to hold a promi- 
nent place in our ecclesiastical annals. 
Osmund, the second bishop, com- 
menced what was then considered a 
noble cathedral, which was finished 
about the beginning of the year 1091 ; 
and more than this, he drew up a new 
ritual for the use of cathedrals and 
larger ecclesiastical establishments, 
which became the grand model of a 
large portion of the English church, and 
was celebrated down to the time of the 
Refurmation as the liturgy ad usum 
Sarum. The original liturgy of bishop 
Osmund is still preserved at Salisbury. 
Henry I. gave the see of Sarum to his 
chancellor Roger, who was a great 
benefactor to the cathedral, and who 
not only embellished the cathedral it- 
self, but repaired and improved the 
fortifications of the town and castle. 
In 1116, a parliament was held here 
for the purpose of fixing the succession 
to the crown of England. Under Ste- 
phen, the castle of Sarum was occupied 
by the party opposed to the crown, 
and bevame so obnoxious to that mo- 
narch that he gave orders for the de- 
struction of the monastery and church 
adjoining the castle, a circumstance 
which enlightens us further on the ec- 
clesiastical structures in the town; and 
he intended to dismantle the castle 
also. It is not necessary to notice the 
different allusions to this place which 
show its importance down to the end 
of the twelfth century. About that 
time the desire was becoming stronger 
and stronger on the part of the clergy 
to remove their church into the plain. 
There were various reasons for this 
feeling. In this elevated position there 
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was a want of water, and various other 
incommodities, which were felt the more 
severely, from the view of the plenti- 
fully irrigated valley below. These 
were borne as long as they were com- 
pensated by the sense of security which 
the place afforded, but now this was 
of less importance. Moreover, in this 
elevated spot, the church was exposed 
to wind and storm to such a degree 
that within a few days of the comple- 
tion of Bishop Osmund’s cathedral, its 
tower and roof were partially destroy- 
ed by lightning. Another grievance 
was added to these by the increasing 
disagreements between the clergy and 
the garrison of the citadel. Old John 
Aubrey, in his Natural History of 
Wiltshire, edited by Mr. Britton, gives 
a curious traditional account of the 
inconveniences to which the clergy of 
Sarum were sometimes exposed :— 


The following account (he says) I had 
from the right reverend, learned, and in- 
dustrious Seth Ward, lord bishop of 
Sarum, who had taken the pains to peruse 
all the old records of the church that had 
been clung together and untouched for 
perhaps two hundred years. Within this 
castle of Old Sarum, on the east side, stood 
the cathedral church; the tuft and site 
is yet discernable ; which being seated so 
high was so obnoxious to the weather, that 
when the wind did blow they could not 
hear the priest say mass. But this was 
not the only inconvenience. The soldiers 
of the castle and the priests could never 
agree ; and one day, when they were gone 
without the castle in procession, the soldiers 
kept them out all night, or longer; where- 
upon the bishop, being much troubled, 
cheered them up as well as he could, and 
told them he would study to accommodate 
them better. In order thereunto he rode 
several times to the lady abbess at Wilton, 
to have bought or exchanged a piece of 
ground of her ladyship to build a church 
and houses for the priests. A poor woman, 
at Quidhampton, that was spinning in the 
street, said to one of her neighbours, ‘‘ I 
marvel what the matter is that the bishop 
makes so many visits to my lady ; I trow 
he intends to marry her.’’ Well, the 
bishop and her ladyship did not conclude 
about the land, and the bishop dreamt that 
the Virgin Mary came to him, and brought 
him to or told him of Merrifield; she 
would have him build his church there, 
and dedicate it to her. Merrifield was a 
great field or meadow where the city of 
New Sarum stands, and did belong to the 
bishop, as now the whole city belongs to 
him. 


It was Richard Poor, bishop of Sa- 
rum from 1217 to 1229, who carried 
this great design into execution. Hav- 
ing obtained the authority of the king 
and the pope for his undertaking, he 
laid the foundations of the cathedral 
of modern Salisbury in the year 1220, 
and the building proceeded with so 
much rapidity, that in 1225 it was fit 
for the celebration of divine service. 
Hither the episcopal see was now re- 
moved, although a body of clergy was 
still left to officiate in the old cathedral 
upon the hill, and for a while the an- 
cient city of Sarum continued to be 
an important borough town, and there 
was no little rivalry between the old 
city and the new one. However, the 
departure of the bishop and his clergy 
had caused a great revolution in the 
old town. They and their dependents, 
with the people connected with the 
garrison, appear to have formed the 
main body of the inhabitants within 
the entrenchments. As was usually 
the case under such circumstances, a 
new town had been gradually forming, 
which originated probably in a few 
houses built beside the old Roman 
road leading down from the fortress. 
This gradually formed itself into an 
extensive suburb, spreading over the 
bank which slopes down from the east- 
ern entrance towards Salisbury, and 
this was surrounded with a wall, and 
formed chiefly the medieval municipal 
borough. There was still more than 
one church within the old town, and 
apparently some other ecclesiastical 
establishments. It is probable that the 
old cathedral of Osmund gradually fell 
into neglect, and when, in 1331, mate- 
rials were wanting for the new edifice 
in the plain, letters patent were ob- 
tained from Edward III. giving to the 
bishop and chapter all the walls of the 
former cathedral of Old Sarum, and of 
the houses which had belonged to the 
bishop and canons within the castle of 
Sarum, for the inprovement of the 
church of New Sarum, and of the close 
thereto belonging. ‘The church and 
other buildings were accordingly de- 
molished, and appear to have been 
employed in completing Salisbury —_ 
and in building the wall of the close, 
which is filled with stones exhibiting 
sculpture of the Norman period. From 
this time the destruction of the city of 
Old Salisbury appears to have gone on 
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very rapidly. Leland, who visited it 
in the reign of Henry VIII. gives the 
following account of its appearance at 
that time :-— 


Osmund Earl of Dorchester, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury, erected his cathedral 
church in the west part of the town, and 
also his palace, whereof no token, but only 
achapel of our lady yet standing and main- 
tained. There was a parish of the Holy 
Rood, besides, in Old Salisbury ; and ano- 
ther over the east gate, whereof some 
tokens yet remain. I do not perceive that 
there were any more gates in Old Salisbury 
than two, one by east and another by west. 
Without each of these gates was a fair 
suburb. In the east suburb was a parish 
church of St. John, and yet there is a 
chapel standing. There have been houses 
in time of mind inhabited in the east 
suburb of Old Sarum (that is, in the 
borough); now there is not one house, 
neither within Old Sarum nor without, 
inhabited. There was a right fair and 
strong castle within Old Salisbury, be- 
longing to the Earls of Salisbury, espe- 
cially the Longespees; I read that one 
Walter was the first earl after the Con- 
quest. Much notable ruinous building of 
the castle yet remaineth. 


One would imagine that Leland was 
speaking of a town which had ceased 
to exist a thousand years ago, rather 
than of what had been within two cen- 
turies a flourishing city. It appears 
that the walls of the town and castle 
still remained, fur we learn from a 
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nearly contemporary record that the 
walls about Old Sarum were demo- 
lished in 1608, and in the church- 
wardens’ books money is accounted for 
as having been paid for a load of stones 
from the castle in 1624. Pepys, de- 
scribing his journey from Hungerford 
to Salisbury, over the plain, in the 
June of 1668, says he came “ to Salis- 
bury by night; but before I came to 
the town I saw a great fortification, 
and there light, and to it and in it, and 
find it prodigious, so as to fright me to 
be in it all alone at that time of night, 
it being dark. I understand since it 
to be that that is called Old Sarum.” 
It would not be easy to give a simpler 
and more expressive picture of deso- 
lation. 

I have traced the medieval history 
of this ancient city with the more care, 
because it furnishes an interesting les- 
son to the antiquary. We are accus- 
tomed to wonder at the disappearance 
of Roman towns, where no adequate 
cause seems to present itself, and at 
the accumulation of earth which has 
buried them; yet here is a town which 
was standing at a recent period, with 
a cathedral and palace, and churches, 
and other buildings, and strongly 
walled, and yet its site at the pre- 
sent time is as bare of any remains 
of its former stateliness as almost any 
Roman site in the island.* The ac- 
companying bird’s-eye view, made from 





* The materials for this account will be found in the elaborate History of Salisbury, 
forming the last volume of Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s “‘ Modern Wiltshire,’’ which was 
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a model by the late Mr. Hatcher, and 
kindly lent me by Mr. John Britton, 
the distinguished and venerable anti- 
quary of Wiltshire, gives a very good 
general idea of the present state of 
Old Sarum, with the exception of 
some trees and bushes which are 
omitted. It is supposed to be viewed 
from the northern side, and we see the 
course of the Avon, and new Salisbury 
in the distance. The cross within the 
area marks the site of Bishop Osmund’s 
cathedral, the cathedral close having 
occupied the space between the dotted 
lines running from the western en- 
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trance of the town and the first em- 
bankment. The hall or palace of the 
bishop, with its grounds, is supposed 
to have stood between the two banks 
here seen in the interior, on its north- 
ern side. Opposite this second bank 
was accidentally discovered, in 1695, 
a subterranean passage, which seems 
to have formed a secret communica- 
tion between the interior and the foss.f 
There is another large bank on the 
other side of the area, a little way to 
the westward of which stands the only 
fragment of the town wall of any con- 
sequence now remaining. It seems to 











Fragment of the Town Wall of Old Sarum. 


compiled by the late Mr. Hatcher, so well known as the English editor of Richard of 
Cirencester. 

+ The only account that has been preserved of this discovery is given in the 
Salisbury Journal for February, 1795, as follows :—‘‘ February 16. A subterraneous 
passage has lately been discovered within the limits of the ancient city of Old Sarum. 
The severe frosts and sudden inundations which ensued, by pressing more strongly 
than usual on the slight surface that covered the mouth of the entrance, have opened a 
passage under the ramparts, on the north-east quarter, near the supposed site of one 
of the ancient towers. By a doorway, of near four feet in width, a part of the square 
stone columns of which remain in a perfect state, a spacious covered way is entered of * 
about seven feet in breadth and from eight to ten or more in height, with a circular 
Saxon roof, evidently arched. It has been found to descend in an angle, nearly parallel 
to the glacis of the surrounding ditch, to the distance of 114 feet; but the loose chalk 
from above, which has rolled down and choked up the bottom, at present prevents any 
further progress. We think, however, that it cannot extend much farther, and that it 
must have been intended as a passage to the foss and outworks, affording not only an 
easy and convenient communication with the country, but an effectual retreat into the 
city, from the pursuit of a superior enemy, after obtaining possession of these outworks. 
On measuring the same distance of 114 feet from the foss, directly up the glacis, it is 
found to have a striking correspondence, which affords strong grounds for conjecture 
that it terminated there by a passage outwards.’’ From this description it is quite 
impossible to decide to what period, from the time of the Romans to that of the 
Normans, this passage belonged—it may have been Roman, Saxon, or Norman work ; 
and it is now filled up by the sinking of the earth. 
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have run round the town, just within 
the earthen vallum, and was faced with 
large squared stones, with square 
openings through it at intervals. In 
one or two places on the line of this wall 
we trace the foundations of towers. 

The finding of the passages just 
alluded to, and many other indications 
which are visible on the site, lead us 
naturally to believe that very interest- 
ing discoveries may yet be made by 
well-directed excavations. In the 
autumn of 1834, in consequence of a 
long drought, the outline of the foun- 
dation of the ancient cathedral became 
distinctly visible, and it was found to 
have been in the shape of a plain 
cross, about two hundred and seventy 
feet in length from the western en- 
trance to the end of the choir, and 
seventy feet in width. The transept 
was estimated at a hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and of the same 
width as the choir. The lines of the 
plinths indicated a breadth of about 
thirty feet in the nave, and twenty in 
the aisles; and the dimensions of the 
transept, as well as the traces of the 
plinths, which became partially visible, 
indicated that it consisted of a body 
and two aisles, of the same width as 
the nave. These details are given by 
Mr. Hatcher, who has left us .ne fol- 
lowing account of the excavations sub- 
sequently made on the spot. 

In the month of October, 1835, a plan 
was formed for opening the foundations, 
and the acquiescence of the proprietor 
and occupier of the land being obtained, by 
the influence of Dr. Fowler, at whose ex- 
pense the excavations were made, Mr. 
Fisher (the clerk of the works to Salisbury 
Cathedral), kindly undertook to superin- 
tend the work. The angles of the west 
front, the transept, and one side at the east 
end, were soon laid open, as well as what 
appeared to have been part of the plinths, 
or foundations of the line of pillars, which 
divided the body of the church from the 
aisles. It was ascertained that the foun- 
dation was laid on the solid chalk, at the 
depth of nearly eight feet from the present 
surface. The fronting was surprisingly 
firm and compact, and it was more easy 
to break, than to separate, the fragments 
of stone embedded in the mortar. The 
facings had been everywhere carefully re- 
moved. The soil was chiefly factitious 
to the depth of the foundation, and con- 
sisted of small pieces of stone and mortar. 
The walls, without the facings, were six 
fect in thickness above the set-off of the 


foundation. At the distance of thirty feet 
from the northern angle of the choir, and 
near the supposed site of the high altar, 
an interment was discovered. At the 
depth of four feet a skeleton was found, 
with the head close to the foundation, and 
the feet turned towards the west. Pur- 
suing the opening a little further, a second 
skeleton was uncovered, with the feet to- 
wards the east, and a little above those of 
the former. The skull was in fine pre- 
servation, and apparently that of a young 
person; and, according to the rule laid 
down by the Roman ritual, which directs 
that ecclesiastics shall be buried with the 
head towards the high altar, one of these 
must have been a priest. At the same 
time, and near the same spot, on the out- 
side of the wall, close to the foundation, 
the labourers discovered an ancient key. 
It was less injured by rust than might 
have been imagined. Its length was seven 
and a-half inches, the breadth of the wards 
two and a-half inches, and their depth two 
inches. It was nearly a pound in weight. 
It must have been intended for a door of 
considerable thickness, the pipe being per- 
forated to the length of almost five inches. 
A smaller key, apparently belonging to a 
chest, was afterwards found near the same 
spot. In the rubbish were seen fragments 
of stained glass, and even of the window 
leads, as well as of charcoal, or burnt 
wood. 


On the south side of the choir the 
excavators subsequently discovered an 
empty grave, which, from several cir- 
cumstances connected with it, was be- 
lieved to have been the first depository 
of the body of the founder of the 
church, bishop Osmund, which was re- 
moved in 1226 to the cathedral of New 
Salisbury. From the further exami- 
nation of the foundations, compared 
with the cathedral at Winchester, 
Mr. Hatcher was enabled to form a 
very satisfactory notion of bishop Os- 
mund’s church, but for these details 
I will refer my readers to his own 
book. 

Of the Roman roads which I have 
mentioned as branching off from Old 
Sarum, two crossed the Avon, one im- 
mediately to the south of the city, 
and the other a little to the west. The 


houses which were built at the place of 


transit formed gradually a village, 
named from this circumstance Strat- 
ford, i. e. the ford of the street or road. 
I need hardly say that the term street 
(from the Latin stratum) was almost 
invariably given by the Saxons to the 
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Old Sarum, from Little Durnford Hill. 


Roman roads. <A pleasant country 
lane leads us from the old public house 
of Old Sarum to the road which passes 
through the village, and if we pursue 
this road towards the west, that is 
from Salisbury till we pass the last 
cottages of the village of Stratford, we 
arrive ata hill called Little Durnford- 
hill, from the top of which we have a 
noble view of Old Sarum, with Salis- 
bury in the distance, and the church 
and village of Stratford below. The 
brow of the hill on which we are stand- 
ing is covered with ancient barrows, 
some of which are shewn in our fore- 
ground. A few of these were opened 
by Mr. Duke in 1811, and appear not 
to have been very rich in ancient re- 
mains. Most of the mounds seem to 
have been empty; but as I find it re- 
corded that in 1732 one of them was 
accidentally opened, and a skeleton 
with a spear-head found, I am inclined 
to suppose that they may be Saxon; 
perhaps the graves of some of the early 
inhabitants of Searo-byrig. In this 
case Mr. Duke lost his labour by not 
digging into the ground under the 


mound, instead of expecting to find 
the sepulchral deposit in the mound 


itself. 

Let us now retrace our steps towards 
Salisbury. Just before we enter the 
village, a little bridge crosses and par- 
tially dams up the river to the right, 
in a very picturesque spot. ‘The 
scenery here, indeed, assumes a very 
rural character, and the visitor who 
loves a real country walk, instead of 
returning to the road, may make his 
way back through the meadows which 
border the river all the way to Salis- 
bury. Some of them, especially close 
to the bank of the river, are rich in 
wild-flowers, and perfumed with im- 
mense masses of meadow-sweet, the 
spirea ulmaria of Linneus, a flower 
which was not inaptly called by our 
forefathers the queen of the mea- 
dows. But whichever path the visitor 
chooses, whether the road through the 
village, or that through the meadows, 
his attention will be continually at- 
tracted to the bold and lofty outlines 
of Old Sarum, which overlooks every 
other object. 








THE Correspondence of Gray as 
published by Mason is a notable in- 
stance of the danger of an editor once 
admitting into his mind the notion of 
amending and altering private letters, 
and thus transcribing himself into the 
book, which should only have given 
back the faithful image of his author. 
No one could ever doubt of Mr. Mason’s 
love and admiration for his friend—to 
a large extent his reverential feelings 
could hardly be stronger than they 
were, and he was fairly able to appre- 
ciate much of Gray’s character, and 
many of his thoughts and modes of 
expression. By what infatuation was 
it that he was led to reconstruct after 
his own fancy a good many of those 
genuine, masterly, lively letters, of 
which it may truly be said he could 
not himself have written one? for, as 
& prose, especially as a letter, writer, 
Mason did not shine. He ought to 
have known, however, if any one did 
so, that Gray could not write ill. It 
was a necessity of his being, and the 
habit of his life, to think and express 
himself with beauty and justness. In 
poetry, and in those compositions 
destined for the press, he might, indeed, 
always be 
Slow to create, fastidious to refine, [sore, 

And wrought and wrought with labour long and 
Adjusting word by word, and line by line, _[o’er, 

Each thought and phrase remoulding o’er and 

Till art could polish and adorn no more ;* 
but his letters were evidently dashed 
off quickly—those freer writings told 
their story of well-formed habits of 
accuracy, without being themselves 
laboriously worked-out specimens. Mr. 
Mason, however, was not satisfied ; 
and so he set to work to make what 
was abundantly good, better. The 
manner in which he managed it was 
curious ; he patched a paragraph from 
one letter on to a paragraph of another 
—he wove in connecting words of his 
own—he changed and accommodated 
dates to his arrangements—and it is 
certainly wonderful how skilfully these 
labours were performed. The eye and 
ear are not offended by any incon- 
gruity. : 7} 
patchwork ; but presumptuous patch- 
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It was a masterly piece of 
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ing it nevertheless was, and as such it 
deservedly excited the displeasure of 
those friends who had freely lent Mr. 
Mason their treasured letters—Dr. 
Wharton, Mr. Nicholls, all, we should 
suppose, who thus supplied the ma- 
terial, were hurt by Mason’s use of it. 
“What apology can be offered for such 
things?” well might the conscientious 
and careful Mr. Mitford ask — and 
thereupon did he set to work to pro- 
duce his excellent Life and Corre- 
spondence of Gray, in which he has 
endeavoured to restore what Mason 
altered, to its original state. 

To a second edition of this work, 
published in four volumes 12mo. Mr. 
Mitford, when the death of the Rev. 
Norton Nicholls placed them, after an 
interval, at his disposal, added a fifth 
and supplementary one, almost entirely 
founded on the Gray and Nicholls’ 
Correspondence, as the volume we are 
now called on to notice is founded on 
that between Gray and Mason. 

Each of Gray’s correspondents ex- 
hibits the poet himself in a different 
light; and, now that time and death 
have set their seal upon the past, 
and there is no need to fear wounding 
even a descendant of the literary bro- 
therhood, we may see exactly how Gray 
stood with all these different friends. 
With Dr. Wharton, the physician,— 
with that generation of literary, tasteful, 
learned, scientific clergymen, of whom 
it has often been our lot to make men- 
tion in these pages,—men of the ancient 
type, who do not certainly come up to 
our ideas of the perfection of the cle- 
rical character, but who did service in 
their day by a kindly liberality, by 
humanising tastes and pure examples ; 
by being centres of civilisation in a 
neighbourhood, and by collecting all 
the various materials for history, na- 
tural or other, which were to be had,— 
Gilbert White at Selborne,—Mason at 
Aston,— Nicholls at Blundestone,— 





Old Pa., as Mr. Palgrave the rector of 


Palgrave and Thrundiston was fami- 
liarly called ;—all these men were spe- 
cimens of a diligent cultivation of them- 
selves, their gardens, and their literary 
tastes. We are inclined to think that 
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all Gray’s friends were very conscious 
of his superiority to themselves. He 
began in general by patronising them 
a little, and putting them in the way 
of improvement. It was easier to him, 
with his constitutional indolence, to 
help those who loved and thus looked 
up to him, than to sustain equal inter- 
course with minds which would have 
kept his own more on the stretch; and 
it is worthy of observation how entirely, 
while rendering them many and really 
important services, Gray contrives to 
lift them to his level. If there be any 
exception to this, it is in his first, and 
even last, remarks on and to Mason. 
They are not always flattering. He 
speaks of him, on their early acquaint- 
ance, as “a young man of much fancy, 
little judgment, and a good deal of 
modesty ; a good, well-meaning crea- 
ture, but in simplicity a child;” “reads 
little or nothing, writes abundance, and 
that with a design to make money by 
it: a little vain, but in so harmless and 
comical a way that it does not offend.” 
Very soon, however, the docility and 
affection of Mason gained more of his 
regard. ‘He (Mason) grows apace 
in my good graces; has great good- 
nature and simplicity ;” is “so sincere 
and undisguised, that no mind with a 
spark of generosity would ever think 
of hurting him.”* So the friendship 
of Gray became fixed, and no shadow of 
distrust seems to have passed over 
them through the remainder of their 
joint lives, though the tone of a master 
is never quite dropped on the Gray 
side. 

The letters, now edited by Mr. Mit- 
ford, and published in a handsome 
octavo volume by Mr. Bentley, com- 
prise the entire correspondence, we 
are told, of these two men, which begins 
with the date of July 1753, and ends 
Oct. 1770. It had been very carefully 
kept and arranged by Mr. Mason, and 
was used, as other collections were 
used, in making up his Life of the poet. 
But so little was Mr. Mason inclined 
to be lavish of what he was privileged 
to call his very own, that he gave but 
nine of Gray’s letters to the world out 
of the seventy here published, and 
these were patched up and made out 
of several others. 

On his death, the collection in MS. 
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passed into the hands of his friend Mr. 
Stonhewer, and afterwards to a relative 
of the latter, Mr. Bright, of Skeffington 
Hall, Leicestershire. The sons of this 
gentleman, on their father’s decease in 
1845, sold Gray’s library (his bequest 
to Mason), and the volume of Corre- 
spondence was then purchased by Mr. 
Penn, of Stoke Park, who placed it in 
the careful and industrious hands of 
the Rev. John Mitford for publication. 

To have secured an editor who had 
long ago proved his fitness for such a 
task was an important point ; but Mr. 
Mitford, familiar as he was with all 
the Gray records, could not be a mere 
transcriber for the press. He naturally 
looked out for whatever could illustrate 
the letters. Many an indistinct allu- 
sion is here made clear, and a few 
amusing anecdotes of Gray’s old asso- 
ciates are brought forward; but the 
most curious part, perhaps, is the evi- 
dence given by the Correspondence of 
the patience with which the higher 
poet helped the lower. We are aware 
that Mason was by no means unwilling 
to acknowledge these obligations, but 
the fact of the labour and pains which 
Gray bestowed upon him could not, till 
now, be at all adequately known. He 
must, on the whole, have thought far 
better of his friend’s poetry than we 
can bring ourselves to do; for, with 
the exception of his two exquisite 
Epitaphs, both composed under the 
influence of strong and natural feeling, 
we can really find very little worthy 
of preservation in what Mason wrote 
—and wrote anout—so much. Carac- 
tacus, perhaps, and parts of Elfrida, 
may be excepted. Yet it is extremely 
difficult to read what Gray says con- 
cerning the Mason poetry, and not sus- 
pect one’s own judgment. 

Allowance, however, must always 
be made for the kind of affection with 
which a superior comes to regard an 
inferior with whom he has taken infi- 
nite pains, and also for the effect of 
that delicate flattery which is implied 
in the adoption of the same school of 
art. It was surely a mistake on Gray’s 
part, to the full as much as Mason’s, 
that the latter was led into so very 
artificial a style. His manner of work- 
ing never, at any time, had his mas- 
ter’s approbation, as may be seen in 
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the letter, p. 125, where, after making 
some “little objections” indicative of 
wonderful dulness on the part of 
Mason, Gray says, 

But I have a greater. Extreme coiucise- 
ness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, 
and musical, is one of the grand beauties 
of lyric poetry. This I have always aimed 
at, and never could attain. The necessity 
of rhyming is one great obstacle to it: 
another and perhaps a stronger is, that 
way you have chosen of casting down your 
first ideas carelessly and at large, and then 
clipping them here and there, and forming 
them at leisure; this method, after all 
possible pains, will leave behind it in some 
places a laxity, a diffuseness ; the frame of 
a thought (otherwise well invented, well 
turned, and well placed) is often weakened 
by it. Do [ talk nonsense, or do you 
understand me? I am persuaded what I 
say is true in my head, whatever it may 
be in prose,—for I do not pretend to write 
prose. 

To those who would see in detail the 
sort of process which Mason’s works 
had to go through, we must refer to the 
following specimen of Gray’s criticisms 
on the Odes in Caractacus. 

P. 13.—I do not desire he should re- 
turn the Druid’s salute so politely. Let 
him enter with that reflection, “ This holy 
place, &c.’’ and not stand upon cere- 
mony. It required no alteration, only I 
hate the word “ vegetate,’’ and would 
read, 

Tell me, Druid, 
Is it not better to be such as these 
Than be the thing I am? 

I read, too, “ Nor show a Pretor’s 
edict,’’ &c. and “ pestilent glare,”’ as they 
were before. Add, too, “* See to the altar’s 
base the victims led,’’ &c. And then, 
whether they were buils or men, it is all 
one. I must repeat again, that the word 
“ Seers’’ is repeated for ever. 

P. 15.—‘‘ I know it, rev’rend Fathers,” 
&e. This speech is sacred with me, and 
an example of dramatic poetry. Touch 
not a hair of its head, as you love your 
honour. 

P. 16.—I had rather some of these per- 
sonages, ‘* Resignation, Peace, Revenge, 
Slaughter, Ambition,”’ were stript of their 
allegorical garb.* A little simplicity bere 
in the expression would better prepare 
the high and fantastic strain, and all the 


unimaginable harpings that follow. I ad- 
mire all from “ Eager to snatch thee, &c.”’ 
down to the first epode of the chorus. 
You give these Miltonic stanzas up so 
easily that I begin to waver about Mador’s 
song. If you have written it, and it turn 
out the finest thing in the world, I rejoice, 
and say no more. Let it come though it 
were in the middle of a sermon; but if 
not, I do confess, at last, that the chorus 
may break off, and do very well without 
a word more. Do not be angry at the 
trouble I have given you; and now I have 
found the reason why I could not be 
pleased with Mador’s philosophic song. 
The true lyric style, with all its flights of 
fancy, ornaments, and heightening of ex- 
pression, and harmony of sound, is in its 
nature superior to every other style: 
which is just the cause why it could not 
be borne in a work of great length, no 
more than the eye could bear to see all 
this scene that we constantly gaze upon,— 
the verdure of the fields and woods, the 
azure of the sea and skies,—turned into 
one dazzling expanse of gems. The epic, 
therefore, assumed a style of graver 
colours, and only stuck ona dimond (bor- 
rowed from her sister) here and there, 
where it best became her. When we pass 
from the diction that suits this kind of 
writing to that which belongs to the former, 
it appears natural, and delights us ; but 
to pass on a sudden from the lyric glare to 
the epic solemnity (if I may be allowed to 
talk nonsense) has a very different effect. 
We seem to drop from verse into mere 
prose, from light into darkness. Another 
thing is, the pauses proper to one and the 
other are not at all the same ; the ear 
therefore loses by the change. Do you 
think if Mingotti stopped in the middle of 
her best air, and only repeated the remain- 
ing verses (though the best Metastasio 
ever wrote), that they would not appear 
very cold to you, and very heavy ? 

P. 24.—* Boldly dare ”’ is tautology. 

P. 27.—“ Brigantum:’’ there was no 
such place. 

P, 28.—“ The sacred hares.’’ You might 
as well say “ the sacred hogs.’’ 

P. 29.—There is an affectation in so 
often using the old phrase of “ or ere ’’ for 
‘* before.’’ 

P. 30.—* Rack’? is the course of the 
clouds, “ wreck ”’ is ruin and destruction. 
Which you do mean? I am not yet 
entirely satisfied with the conclusion of 
this fine allegory. ‘‘ That blest prize re- 





* CHORUS. 


that Resignation meek, 


That dove-ey’d Peace, handmaid of Sanctity, 
Approached the altar with thee ; ‘stead of these 
See I not gaunt Revenge, ensanguined Slaughter, 
And mad Ambition ? &,.———. 
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deem’d ’’ is flatly expressed ; and her 
sticking the pages over the arch of her 
bower is an idea a little burlesque; be- 
sides, are we sure the whole is not rather 
too long for the place it is in, where all 
the interests of the scene stand still for it ? 
and this is still drawn out further by the 
lines you have here put into the mouth of 
Caractacus. Do not mistake me; I ad- 
mire part of it, and approve almost all ; 
but consider the time and place. 

P. 31.—‘* Pensive Pilgrim.’’ Why not ? 
there is an impropriety in ‘“ wakeful 
wanderer.” I have told you my thoughts 
of this chorus already ; the whole scheme 
is excellent, the 2d strophe and antistrophe 
divine. Money (I know) is your motive, 
and of that I wash my hands. Fame is 
your second consideration ; of that I am 
not the dispenser; but if your own appro- 
bation (for every one is a little conscious 
of his own talents) and mine have any 
weight with you, you will write an ode or 
two every year, till you are turned of fifty, 
not for the world, but for us two only; 
we will now and then give a little glimpse 
of them, but no copies. 

P. 37.—I do not like “ maidenhood.”’ 

P. 38.—Why not “smoke in vain,”’ as 
before? The word “ meek ” is too often 
repeated. 

P. 42.—The only reason why you have 
altered my favourite speech is, that “ surg- 
ing and plunging,”’ ‘‘ main and domain,”’ 
come too near each other; but could not 
you correct these without spoiling all? 1 
read 


Cast his broad eye upon the wild of ocean, 
And calm’d it with a glance ; then, plunging deep 
His mighty arm, pluck’d from its dark domain, &c. 


Pray have done with your ‘‘ piled stores 
and coral floors.’’ 

P. 43.—‘* The dies of Fate,’’ that is, 
‘*the dice of Fate.’’ Find out another 
word. 

P. 44.—I cannot say I think this scene 
improved: I had no objection before, 
but ‘to harm a poor wretch like me;”’ 
and what you have inserted is to me in- 
inferior to what it was meant to replace, 
except p. 47, ‘* And why this silence,’’ 
which is very well; the end of the scene 
is one of my favourite passages. 

P. 49.—Why scratch out ‘* Thou, gal- 
lant boy?’’ I do not know to what other 
scene you have transferred these rites of 
lustration, but methinks they did very well 
here. Arviragus’s account of himself I 
always was highly pleased with. 

P. 51.—*‘* Fervid’’ is a bad word. 

It would be unfair not to give one 
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of Mason’s own epistles on the receipt 
of such criticisms. 

Dear Sir,—I sent an impatient letter to 
you (touse Mr. Mincing’s epithet to dinner) 
at Stoke, and, the day after it went, received 
yours from London, with its accompani- 
ment of criticisms, for which a thank se- 
verally, and ten apiece for every emenda- 
tion, that is to say, every alteration. Yet 
I cannot help thinking that if you had not 
seen the joint critique from Prior Park,* 
you would not have judged so hardly of 
some of my new lines. True J did not 
think every thing that all my crictics have 
remarked necessary to be altered; yet I 
altered them for this reason: Critics, like 
Indians, are proud of the number of scalps 
they make in a manuscript; and, if you 
don’t let them scalp, they will do yon no 
service. However, it appears I have 
scalped myself in some places, particu- 
Jarly at the beginning. Yet J cannot help 
thinking that “chills the pale plain be- 
neath him’’ is an improvement. Yet I can 
unscalp, if you bid me. There is one un- 
fortunate thing which attends showing 
either a marked or an altered manuscript, 
and you yourself prove it to me. The 
person that reads it regards only the 
marks and alterations, and considers whe- 
ther they are right or wrong, and hence a 
number of faulty passages in the gross 
escape his observation. I remember I 
showed “ Caractacus’’ this summer to a 
certain critic, who read it all over, and re- 
turned it me with this single observation : 
** T have read it, and | think those faults 
which are marked with a pencil ought to 
be altered.’’ I was surprised at this, 
because I did not know the MS. was 
marked at all at that time. I examined 
it, and found here and there about seven 
or eight almost invisible little x «x. I 
could not conceive who had done it; I 
asked Delap if he had, and he cried pec- 
cavi, assuring me he only did it to re- 
member to tell me of some minutiz which 
he thought inaccurate; but that he thought 
he had almost made them invisible. So 
quick-sighted is the eye of a critic. But 
to proceed. I agree to almost all your 
criticisms, however they make against me. 
Your absolution from Mador’s song makes 
amends for all. Yet 1 am sorry about 
the scene between Evelina and Elidurus ; 
it is what the generality will think the 
principal scene, and which yet is not as it 
should be. I am afraid of making it more 
pathetic, and yet if it is not so, it will not 
satisfy. I send you with this my third 
Ode; you will find it must be inserted 
soon after the description of the rocking- 





* The joint critique of Dr. Warburton and Rev. Mr. Hurd. 
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stone, and the last line of the sheet I send 
you will connect with this, 

So certain that on our absolving tongues 

Rests not that power may save thee 

Caractacus, p. 124; Mason’s Works. 
so that a few lines must be cancelled in 
the copy you have; my reason for this 
change is, that I myself thought (and no- 
body else) that a lustration ode would 
take up too much time in the place first 
intended, and that the action went on too 
slow there. I shall therefore show more 
of Caractacus himself in the scene subse- 
quent to the next I shall send you, and 
I am pretty sure that (toutes ensembles 
considered) this will be an improvement. 
As to this Ode, I do not expect you to 
like it so well as you do the second; yet 
I hope it is well enough, and will have 
some effect in the place it comes in. 

It is worth while to notice that 
Mason’s letter, from which we have 
just made an extract, contains a few 
words of defence of himself on a matter 
about which he complains that Gray 
is “ always twitting” him,—namely, 
his motive of gain in writing. “ Pray 
distinguish the matter,” he says. “ I 
write for fame, for posterity, for all 
sorts of fine things, but gain is my only 
motive for publishing.” No two men 
perhaps could be more unlike than 
himself and Gray on this point. Gray 
had a sensitive pride, or vanity, or in- 
tellectual dandyism, that made him 
dislike being accosted as an author; 
neither had he the same needs as 
Mason—who, in his country parson- 
age, underwent the common fate of 
rural clergymen, of being appealed to 
first in every charity, and was, we are 
assured on all hands, ever ready to 
respond to the call. In Gray’s comic 
congratulations on his friend’s prefer- 
ment to the precentorship of York, we 
see that he enjoys and continues the 
joke. 

Dear Mason,—It is a mercy that old 
men are mortal, and that dignified clergy- 
men know how to keep their word. I 
heartily rejoice with you in your establish- 
ment, and with myself that I have lived 
to see it—to see your insatiable mouth 
stopped, and your anxious perriwig at rest 
and slumbering in a stall. The Bishop of 
London (Hayter), you see, is dead; there 
is a fine opening. Is there nothing fur- 
ther to tempt you? Feel your own pulse, 
and answer me seriously. It rains pre- 


* The Musical Glasses, which were introduced, and became the fashion, about this 
time. 
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centorships; you have only to hold up 
your skirt and catch them. 

I long to embrace you in your way to 
court. I am still here, soare the Glasses * 
and their master. The first still delight 
me; I wish I could say as much for the 
Come, however, and see us, such 
as we are. Mr. Brown is overjoyed at the 
news; yet he is not at all well. I am 
(which is no wonder, being undignified 
and much at leisure,) entirely yours, 

UU. 

Afterwards he tells his friend Dr. 
Brown that “the precentor is very 
hopefully improved in dignity: his 
scarf sets the fullest about his ears: 
his surplice has the most the air of 
lawn-sleeves you can imagine in so 
short a time; he begins to complain of 
qualms and indigestions from repose 
and repletion; in short id tranche le 
prelat. We went twice a day to church 
with our vergers and all our pomp.” 
The reader may haply call to mind, if 
he chances to be versed in the theolo- 
gical controversies of the day, how, 
eleven years afterwards, this same 
glorified precentor was embarrassed 
by the inconsiderate retirement of his 
friend the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey 
from the living of Catterick, and from 
the church itself, in deference to con- 
scientious doctrinal scruples. Nothing 
could be more affectionate, more hearty, 
and we believe, up to the measure of 
the man, more sincere, than Mason’s 
remonstrance on the extreme folly and 
ill-consequence of acting in conformity 
to such scruples; but also, when his 
advice was rejected and the step taken, 
to his honour be it spoken, the pre- 
centor’s heart was still open to his 
friend, and his was the first house that 
sheltered his then homeless head. 
But this belongs toa later period— 
Mason had then sustained the heaviest 
of his sorrows; and Gray, who, under 
it, had done for him all that conside- 
rate and respectful tenderness could 
prompt, had terminated his career also. 
We cannot forbear giving the short 
and feeling letter to the bereaved hus- 
band, though it is already well known, 
because it introduces Mason’s reply, 
now first published. 

My dear Mason,—I break in upon you 
at a moment when we least of all are per- 
mitted to disturb our friends, only to say 


second, 
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that you are daily and hourly present to 


my thoughts. If the worst be not yet 
passed, you will neglect and pardon me ; 
but if the last struggle be over, if the poor 
object of your long anxieties be no longer 
sensible to your kindness, or to her own 
sufferings, allow me (at least in idea, for 
what could I do were J present more than 
this ?) to sit by you in silence, and pity 
from my heart, not her who is at rest, but 
you who lose her. May He who made us, 
the Master of our pleasures and of our 
pains, preserve and support you. Adieu! 

I have long understood how little you 
had to hope. 

Nore.—As this little billet, which I 
received at the Hot Wells almost the pre- 
cise moment when it would be mdst affect- 
ing, then breathed and still seems to breathe 
the voice of friendship in its tenderest and 
most pathetic note, 1 cannot refrain from 
publishing it in this place. (Mason.) 

Dear Mr. Gray,—The dear testimonial 
of your friendship reached Bristol about 
the time when the last offices were done 
to my lost angel at the cathedral, and was 
brought to me hither just now, where I 
had fled to my Wadsworth relations a few 
hours before the ceremony. I cannot ex- 
press the state of my mind or health, I 
know not what either of them are; but I 
think that I mean at present to steal 
through London very soon and come to 
you at Cambridge, though I fear it is about 
the time you are going to town, I have 
business there with Sidney College. I can 
add no more but that I am as much 

Yours as Tam my own, W.M. 


It is worthy of note how delicately 
afterwards Gray hints at improvements 
in the epitaph. Mr. Mitford says that 
Gray himself wrote the three last lines 
in the Mason poem. It may be so; 
but we do not call them the best lines. 
Afterwards we find him telling Mason 
that he had ventured to show the epi- 
taph to Dr. Wharton, “and sent him 
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brimfull into the next room to ery. I 
believe he did not hear it quite through, 
nor has he ever asked to hear it again. 
Now, will you not come and see him?” 

“God bless Dr. Wharton,” says 
Mason in reply, “and send him that 
he may never feel what I feel. I will 
come to him the moment I can.” 

The odd but somewhat tempered 
spirit of formality in Mason, and of 
criticism in Gray, springs up again in 
the progress of the epitaph on Miss 
Drummond, which Mason wrote with 
reluctance on the earnest and tearful 
supplication of the parent, then Arch- 
bishop of York. “It cannot be ex- 
pected,” he says, “neither would I 
wish it, to be equal to what I have 
written on my heart’s heart.” And ac- 
cordingly he begun at first in pompous 
phraseology :— 

Ilence stoic apathy, to hearts of stone : 

A Christian sage with dignity can weep. 

See mitred Drummond heave the heart-felt 

groan, &c. 

“T like not the three first lines,” 
says Gray; “they appear to be written 
by the chaplain, and have an air of 
flattery in them.” Mason was a little 
touchy at his criticisms. ‘“ You are 
very perverse,” replies his friend; “ I 
do desire you will not think of dropping 

our design,” &c. “ I allowed the latter 
half to be excellent, two or three little 
words excepted. If this will not do, 
for the future I must say (whatever 
you send me) that the whole is the 
most perfect thing in nature, which it 
is easy to do when one knows it will 
be acceptable. Seriously, I should be 
very sorry if you did not correct those 
lines.” Happily this remonstrance was 
taken in good part, and the beautiful 
epitaph, the second best, perhaps, in 
our language, stands completed thus,— 


Here sleeps what once was beauty, once was grace, 
Grace that with tenderness and sense combined, 
To form that harmony of soul and face, 
Where beauty shines the mirror of the mind. 
Such was the maid, that, in the morn of youth, 
In virgin innocence, in nature's pride, 
Blest with each art that owes its charm to truth, 
Sunk in her father’s fond embrace and died. 


He weeps. 


O! venerate the holy tear! 


Faith lends her aid to ease affliction’s load : 
The parent mourns his child upon the bier, 
The Christian yields an angel to his God. 


It is a little diflicult to return to 
commonplaces of literature after this; 
happily our space is small, and our task 


r 
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nearly over. Of the volume itself we 

need not say, that, as the veritable cor- 
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interesting. There are also some en- 
tirely new letters addressed to the Rev. 
Dr. Brown, who was Master of Pem- 
broke College during Gray’s residence 
there; and it is needless to add that 
the whole is made more valuable by 
the Editor’s preface and notes. We 
should be wanting in the fair exercise 
of what is looked upon as the province 
of critics if we held up the letters to 
Mason as Gray's best,—and this was, 
we doubt not, Mason’s own opinion, 
or he would not have used them so 
sparingly ; but they have a special in- 
terest, one which personal feeling for- 
bade him to partake with the public, 
and we are thankful now to possess 
them, 

In the Appendix we find a few in- 
teresting particulars of Bonstetten, not 
very new, unless we may except an 
extract in French from a little work 
called “ Souvenirs de Chevalier Victor 
de Bonstetten,” written the year before 
his death at Geneva, (Mr. Mitford has 
* Genoa,”) in 1831, aged 87. He in 
this gives what the Editor justly calls 
“a curious and interesting account of 
Gray’s life.” 

Dix-huit ans avant mon s¢jour a Nyon’ 
j’avais passé quelques mois a Cambridge 
avec le celébre pocte Gray, presque dans 
la méme intimité qu’avec Mathison, mais 
avec cette difference, que Gray avait trente 
ans plus que moi, et Mathison seize de 
moins. Ma gaiet¢é, mon amour pour la 
potsie Anglois, gue je lisait avec Gray, 
V’avaient comme subjugué, de maniere que 
la difference de nos ages n’etait plus sentie 
par nous. J’etais logé a Cambridge dans 
un café, voisin du Pembroke Hall. Gray 
y Vivait enseveli dans une espece du cloitre, 
dott le quinzieme siecle n’avait pas encore 
déménagé. La ville de Cambridge avec 
ses colleges solitaires n’etait qu’une ré- 
union de couvens, ott les mathematiques, 
et quelque sciences, ont pris la forme et 
le costume de la théologie du moyen age. 
De beaux couvens a longs et silencieux 
corridores, des solitaires en robes noirs, 
des jeunes seigneurs travestis en moines, a 
bonnets carrés, portant des souvenirs des 
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moines a cdté de Ja gloire de Newton. 
Aucune femme honnéte ne venait égager la 
vie de ces rats de livres a forme humaine. 
Le savoir prosperait quelquefois dans le 
desert du coeur. Tel j’ai en Cambridge 
en 1769. Quel contraste de habit de Gray 
i Cambridge avec cette de Mathison a 
Nyon. Gray en se condamnant a vivre 4 
Cambridge, oubliait que le génie du poéte 
languit dans la secheresse du coeur. Le 
génie pottique de Gray etait tellement 
eteint dans le sombre manoir de Cam- 
bridge, gue le souvenir de ses poésies lui 
etaient odieux. Ilne permit jamais de lui 
en parler. Quand je lui citais quelque 
vers de lui, il se lui fait comme un enfant 
obstiné. Je lui disais quelquefois, Voulez 
vous bien me repondre? Mais aucune 
parole ne sortait desabouche. Jele voyais 
tous les soirs, de cinque heures 4 minuit. 
Nous lisions Shakspere, qu’il adoroit, 
Dryden, Pope, Milton, &c.; et nos con- 
versations, comme celle de I’amitié, n’arri- 
vaient jamais 4 la derniere pensée. Je 
racontrai i Gray ma vie et mon pays; 
mais toute sa vie & lui etait fermée pour 
moi. Jamais il ne me parlait de lui. Tl 
y avait chez Gray, entre le present et le 
passé, un abime infranchisable. Quand je 
voulais un approche, de sombres nuées 
venaient le couvrir. Je crus que Gray 
n’avait jamais aimé, c’etait le mot de 
l’enigme, e+ en etait resulté une misere de 
coeur, qui iaisait contraste avec son imagi- 
nation ardente et profonde, que, au lieu 
de faire le bonheur de sa vie, n’etait que 
le tourment. Gray avait la gaieté dans 
l’esprit, et de la mélancolie dans le carac- 
tere. Mais cette mélancolie n’est qu’un 
besoin non satisfait dela sensibilité. Chez 
Gray elle tenait au genre de vie de son 
ime ardente, releguée sous le pole arctique 
de Cambridge. 

That “aretic pole of Cambridge,” 
however, had its peculiar inspirations. 
Among them, as we have often noted, 
is the abundance of birds which en- 
liven the oper country. Gray felt 
this influence, no doubt, when walking 
one day with Nicholls he broke out in 
the following extempore couplet— 

There pipes the skylark, and the song-thrush 

there 

Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air. 


/ 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Duke of Wellington’s Descent from the House of Stafford—Extracts from the MS. Diaries of Dr. 
Stukeley—English Historical Portraits and Granger’s Biographical History of England—Scotish 
Families in Sweden: The Monros, Hamiltons, Douglases, Sinclairs, McDowalls, and MePhersons- 
Count Fersen—Death of Charles XII. His Portrait—The Swedish Painter Ehrenstral—Detection of 
the Assassin Ankarstroem—The Shops in Westminster Hall. 


Tue Duke oF WELLINGTON’s DesceNnT FROM THE HovsE OF STAFFORD. 


Mr. Ursan,—Allow me to correct 
the impression which your correspondent, 
Mr. B. W. Greenfield, in your October 
number (p. 379), entertains that I have 
‘* failed in making out the descent of the 
great Duke (of Wellington) through the 
Stafford line.’”? The fact is that in my 
book a table is given of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s descent from Ralph, Earl of 
Stafford (Table x.), through his daughter 
Joan’s marriage with John de Cherlton ; 
as in another table (iv.) the pedigree of 
Lord Nelson is set forth from Ralph Staf- 
ford through his son Hugh, the second 
Earl. But it is quite true that I admit 
having been unable to trace the connection 
between the great English house of Staf- 
ford and those Staffords who settled in 
Ireland, however desirous of so doing, 
and using every exertion to find the clue. 
The pedigree given by Mr. Greenfield of 
the great Duke’s descent from Earl Ralph, 
through the valiant Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, killed in Jack Cade’s rebellion, and 
immortalized by Shakspere, would be a 
valuable addition to WELLINGTON’s royal 
descents, if it can be established, but I 
am obliged to state that, having made due 
inquiry at the College of Arms, the result 
is, that, although in a book in the college 
there is a pedigree agreeing with Mr. 
Greenfield’s account down to Sir Francis 
Stafford (11), yet that book is not recog- 
nised as having any authority. Mr. Burke, 
also, expressly mentions that the (eldest) 
son: the valiant Sir Humphrey, viz. (8) 
Humphrey Stafford of Grafton, died with. 
out issue; this, if true, causes Mr. Green- 
field’s pedigree to fall to the ground. 

I had the pleasure of knowing the late 
Captain R. A. McNaghten, whose lineal 
ancestor John McNaghten married Helen, 
sister of Captain Edmund Francis Stafford 
(14), and it was his impression and that of 
others of the family that Captain Stafford 
was royally descended through the Staf- 
fords of England from Thomas of Wood- 
stock ; this could only be from the mar- 
riage of that prince’s daughter, Anne 
Plantagenet, with Edmund Stafford, fifth 
Earl of Stafford, who was slain at Shrews- 
bury, as recorded by Shakspere; but in 
this descent Sir Humphrey Stafford could 
have no share. 

It is not a little remarkable that Nex- 


son and WELLINGTON are both descended, 
as I have shown, from Edward the Third, 
by his daughter Joan of Acres and her 
grand-daughter the wife of Ralph Stafford, 
and also from that monarch’s younger 
daughter Elizabeth, and her husband Hum- 
phrey de Bohun ; and in my tables I have 
derived NEtson from five, and WELLING- 
TON from four, of King Edward's children, 
More royal descents may probably be 
traced of these heroes, of which I found 
glimpses in my researches, but my object 
being to give only such pedigrees as would 
bear the strictest scrutiny in the only 
quarter in which recognition is satisfac- 
tory, I have abstained from encumbering 
my work with doubtful lines of descent.— 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
GeorGeE RussEtt FRENCH. 
18, Sussea-gardens, Hyde Park. 
Oct. 5, 1853. 

Notr.—In our review of Mr. French’s 
book (in our Magazine for September, p. 
281) we specified so distinctly the several 
lines through which the author had traced 
the Royal Descents of his two Heroes, 
that we cannot submit to any imputation 
of having misrepresented him; and we 
feel some disappointment that he should 
not have received with a better grace the 
valuable information of our correspondent, 
Mr. Greenfield. We are now furnished 
with that gentleman’s authorities, which, 
with his permission, we print :— 

“ Mr. French, after using every exer- 
tion, has been unable to find a clue to the 
connection between the Staffords of Ire- 
land and the great English family of that 
name, or to establish the descent of the 
Duke of Wellington from Ralph first Earl 
of Stafford through the Staffords of Graf- 
ton. He can now make that valuable 
addition to Wellington’s Royal Descents 
without further trouble. 

“For the descent of the Staffords of 
Portglenone from the Staffords of Grafton 
see funeral certificate in Heralds’ College 
of Thomas, son and heir of Sir Francis 
Stafford, Kt. and his wife Anne Grogan, 
who died 25th Sept. 1619; Heralds’ Visi- 
tations of Berkshire in 1533, 1566, 1584, 
1597, and 1623, Heralds’ College ; will of 
Sir Reade Stafford of Bradfield, 1606, in 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury; parish 
church register of Bradfield, for baptism 
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of Sir Francis Stafford; and the pedi- 
grees of Stafford in Ulster’s office, Dublin 
Castle. 

“For Humphrey Stafford, ar., who was 
attainted in 1 Henry VII., being son and 
heir of Sir Humphrey, who was killed at 
Sevenoaks in 1450, see Escheat Bundles, 
28 Hen. VI. No. 7, Ing. p. m. of Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, Knt. of Grafton ; and 
10 Hen. VIII. No. 70 and 143, and 
12 Hen. VIII., No. #5, Inq. p. m. of 
Thomas Stafford, esq. younger son of 
Sir Humphry of Grafton; Judgement Rolls 
in Court of Common Pleas, Michaelmas, 
36 Hen. VIII. memb. 636; Roll of Me- 
moranda in Exchequer, Michaelmas, 22 
Hen. VII. rot. 53, and Hilary, 23 Hen. 
VII. rot. 28; Archbishops’ Registers at 
Lambeth Palace for administration of ef- 
fects of Sir Humphry Stafford, Kut. de- 
ceased intestate, granted to his widow and 
Humphry his son and heir, 22 June, 1450. 
Register Kemper, f. 268". Carte Anti- 


ExTRACTS FROM THE MS, 


Mr. Ursan,—Amiong the literary wor- 
thies of the last century, the industrious 
and useful antiquary above named is emi- 
nently entitled to our gratitude and re- 
spectful estimation, His published works 
are numerous, and contain much curious 
and interesting information. By the quan- 
tity of manuscripts he left at his death, he 
seems to have been indefatigable in record- 
ing the results of varied inquiry, reading, 
investigation, and imagination. Unfortu- 
nately for his fame, there have been too 
much of the last quality both printed and 
preserved in manuscript. Hence matters 
of fact and sound information have been 
confounded with, and deteriorated by, the 
vagaries of theory and fancy. A well-di- 
gested and discriminating biography of the 
good Medical Priest would be a valuable 
work in the archeological library. The 
manuscript materials in my possession, 
with others in the Bodleian and different li- 
braries, abound in data for such a memoir. 
Amongst other matters it might tend to 
elucidate and settle the genuineness of 
Richard of Cirencester’s Itinerary. 

The following passages from his manu- 
script diaries in my possession will give 
the reader some insight into the Doctor’s 
habits of journalizing; and at the same 
time furnish some topographical anecdotes, 

Yours, &c. J. Brirron. 

Burton Street, London, 

Nov. 16, 1853. 


Augt. 1722.—Visited Srone HENGE with 
Ger. Vandergucht and Jo. Pine, engravers. 
27 Mar. 1749.—I gave Dr. Mead an 
acct in writing, containing a whole sheet 
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que in the late Augmentation Office, M. 
43; and Carte Miscellanes, in the same 
office, vol. ii. No. 172; Bishopric of Wor- 
cester Registers, charter of foundation of a 
chantry in Bromsgrove church, dated 15 
March, 13 Edw. 1V. Register ALcock, 
fols. 102, 3, 4; Heralds’ Visitations of co. 
Northampton, 1618-19, and Berkshire in 
1533, &c. LI omit all the secondary evi- 
dence, such as the numerous printed au- 
thorities and MSS. in the British and 
Ashmolean Museums, and Bodleian Li- 
brary; as the authorities I have given are 
admissible as evidence in the Queen’s 
Courts, and at the Bar of the House of 
Lords. Mr. French does not define what 
is that ‘‘ only quarter in which recognition 
is satisfactory ;’’ but if he has substan- 
tiated all his pedigrees upon like legal 
proof as what I have sent to you, he will 
have accomplished a most difficult and 
laborious task, a. Ww. a,” 


DiariEs oF Dr. STUKELEY. 


of paper, of Ricardus Westmons manu« 
script. 

29,—I measured the ground west of our 
burying ground, and formed a scheme of 
asking it of the Foundling Hospital, in con- 
sideration of burying their poor gratis. 

31.—I finished the translation of Ri- 
cardus Westmonasteriensis. 

1 Ap.—I went to view the sale of Sir 
Chrisp” Wren’s collection; an infinity of 
his drawings and designs for London, &e. 
after the fire; of the churches-and publick 
buildings; the finish’d drawing of S. 
Paul’s first design, which the D. of York 
put a stop to, least it should outdoe S. 
Peter’s; a vast design for Whitehall; an 
excellent model of the moon; an_infinite 
collection of Roman and Greek coins ; 
intaglios, many urns and marble reposi- 
torys for urns, some statues and bustes. 

3.—I saw Mrs. Ward’s excellent col- 
lection of pictures at Whitehall; among 
them the famous representation of nature 
by Rubens, which I have formerly seen at 
S* James Thornhill’s; the famous andirons 
found in Nero’s golden house; and abund- 
ance of other curiosities. 

8 March, 1750.—Ranelagh.— Ridotlo. 
—Running to the Ridotto: as fullas ever. 
In the mornings commonly 3000 persons. 
So thoughtless the world in general. ‘Tho’ 
some familys at the same time removing 
out of town, as if they would get out of 
the way of Providence. [This alludes to 
the earthquake’s second visit to London; an 
account of which the Doctor wrote for, and 
read at,the Royal Society, 15 March, 1750.] 

27 May, 1752.— Overton—Salisbury.— 
At Councellor Stanesby’s, in the Temple, 
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I saw an antient Saxon image of the 
Virgin’s mo" teaching her to read: found 
50 ft. deep at East Overton by Salisbury, 
S. Ann. “Tis well enough cut. 

23 June, 1752.—We discovered that the 
MS. bible of Wickliff’s translation, be- 
longing to Mr. Liwyd of Shropshire, is 
really printed, but the initials are illumi- 
nated, in imitation of manuscripts. Sam. 
Gale. 

30.—I insured at the Sun fire office my 
rectory house 300/. my library and printed 
books 200/. Paid 17s. Gd. 

29 Augt. 1752. I and Mr. Baker 
drank thea (tea) in my library [in Great 
Ormond-street. ] 

24 Sep. 1752.—Viewed that admirable 
antiquity on Hounslow Heath, by Herbo- 
row, Cesar’s Camp. Saw several ostriches 
at the Duke’s Lodge, Windsor Forest. 

4 Nov. 1752.— Dined at the annual feast 
at the Foundling Hospital: present judg 
Taylor White treasurer; Haman, Wills, 
Hogarth, Hudson, Scot, Brown, Dalton, 
painters; Roubilliac, statuary; Pine, en- 
graver; Howbraken; Mr. Jacobson, the 
architect of the house, &c. a cozen of my 
Jate fr¢ Councellor Stukeley. 
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Dec. 13, 1752.—At the opening the 
theater of the Surgeons, with a lecture on 
the body of a murderer: my old fr 
Ranhy master. I promised them the pic- 
ture of Serjeant Surgeon Wiseman. They 
showed me great respects. Met my old 
friend Legar Sparham, and Freak. 

7th Augt. 1759.—With regret I saw 
’em pulling down the fine old gateway by 
Whitehall, built by H. VIII. for the emp". 
H. Holben, archt. 

13th.—Set out for Chelmsford and 
Lexden. Surveyed the wonderfull works 
of Cunobeline at Beliricay. 

28th Aug. 1763.—At Mr. Balgr’s; saw 
a fossil head of a crocodile of enormous 
size, found on the Norfolk coast; alsoa 
very elegant bronze Satyr, found at Venta 
Icenorum, Norff. 

20th Oct. 1764.—I saw at Mr. Dixon’s, 
mason of the new bridg now making at 
Black fryers, «= large trunk of an oak 
found a yard deep perpendicular in the 
stone quarrys of Portland; another lay 
horizontal, the branches broken off ; it was 
so wholly petrify’d, that it bears a good 
polish. 


Ene1isn Htsroricar Porrrairs, 
AND GRANGER’s BroGRAPHicaL History oF ENGLAND, 


Mr. Ursan,—The Biographical His- 
tory of England, by the Rev. James 
Granger, is considered a standard work, 
and has always had the credit of being 
very well executed. But this praise ap- 
plies chiefly, 1 believe, to the manner in 
which the author penned his biographical 
sketches, which are at once terse and 
satisfactory, and contain estimates of per- 
sonal character both just and well ex- 
pressed. It is, however, I think much to 
be lamented that in its technical and 
critical portions, I mean the description 
of engraved portraits, the book has not 
received greater improvements from the 
editors who have superintended its re- 
peated impressions. In the Fifth edition, 
which I believe is the most recent, com. 
prised in six volumes octavo, 1824, the 
descriptions of prints are in many respects 
not more perfect than in the first. The 
title-page boasts that more than four hun- 
dred additional lives have been introduced, 
and of course there is a still larger num- 
ber of additional portraits enumerated ; 
but no proper care has been taken to im- 
prove the descriptions of the prints origi- 
nally given, or to amend their lapses and 
imperfections. 

These remarks especially apply wher- 
ever there is a long list of portraits ap- 
pended to the name of one personage. 
In such cases there is no arrangement, 
either of painters, engravers, dates, or 


prints of the same size or character ; very 
little discrimination between those which 
are extremely rare or remarkable, and 
those which are copies and comparatively 
worthless; and altogether the account of 
the more valuable prints is less perfect 
and exact than is to be desired. 

Take as an example the head of James 
the First. A large number of portraits of 
James are slightly mentioned in the Fifth 
edition of Granger, amounting in all to 
fifty-one, besides seven more which are 
styled “historical prints.” In this list 
there is no arrangement whatever, and 
only in four or five cases have we any indi- 
cations of curiosity or scarceness. James’s 
portraiture was engraved more than once 
by each of the family of Pass,—Crispin, 
William, and Simon. Their works are 
scattered about in various parts of the list 
in question. The ninth mentioned is thus 
described— 


* Jacosvs, &c. Ait. 38, 1604. Cris- 
pin van de Pass exc. Colonia, 8vo. In a 


square frame, supported by a lion and 
griffon. The latter belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth’s arms, and was placed here by 
mistake ; four English verses.’’ 

The forly-third is another by the same 
artist, and evidently of kindred design— 

‘* James I. in an oval, supported by a 
lion and dragon; six Latin verses. C. 
Pass; scarce.”’ 

Now, these were probably both issued 
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at the commencement of James’s reign, 
and should be placed together. The 
sinister supporter of the Tudors, in the 
second instance properly terme: a dragon, 
but in the former inaccurately . griffon, 
points to a time before the artist had made 
acquaintance with the Scotish unicorn. 

Again, a very curious plate by William 
de Pass is thus described :— 

“James I. crowned and sitting; a 
sword in his right hand, a death's head in 
his left, which rests on his knee. Before 
him stands Prince Henry, whose left hand 
is upon a death’s head ona table; W. 
Passeus ec. 1621; rare——This seems to 
be an altered plate.’’ 

This entry, evidently written by Mr. 
Granger when he had only seen the second 
state of the plate, is allowed to stand the 
tenth in the list, whilst two pages after, 
and thirty-second in order, is what ap- 
pears to be the earlier state of the same 
plate :— 

“« James I. sitling, crowned, holding a 
sword and globe. Prince Charles stands 
before him, with a feather in his left hand. 
English verses at bottom; 1621. W. 
Pass figuravit & sc.; fine; first state; it 
was aflerward altered.” 

From the date and other circumstances 
there can be little doubt that this is the 
same print as the other. But there is this 
further deficiency in the account given of 
it. It is left uncertain, from the varying 
statements, whether the Prince is Henry 
or Charles. When the ‘ death's head ’’ 
or skull was placed in the King’s hand, 
instead of the orb, it typified (as in other 
portraitures) that he was deceased. The 
skull upon which the Prince’s hand was 
rested had the like signification for him. 
Therefore we may conclude the latter 
figure to be Prince Henry. Still, as that 
Prince died in 1612, it is more probable 
that the Prince represented in 1621, if 
that be the original date of the plate, 
would be Prince Charles. Thus each of 
the above descriptions may be correct. 
The Prince first represented may have 
been, and probably was, Prince Charles ; 
and when the plate was altered, sub- 
sequently to the death of King James in 
1625, when Charles had grown some 
years older in aspect, his juvenile features 
may very readily have been altered to 
those of Prince Henry ; but it is just these 
interesting little facts that we should 
expect to find distinctly described in a 
book of this nature. It is obvious that 
the two prints, now separated by an in- 
terval of two pages and twenty-one inter- 
vening entries, should be entered as one, 
which ought to be described first in its 
earlier and then in its later state. So, if 
prints are found in several conditions, it 


should be an object with an Editor of 
Granger to specify all the states, arrang- 
ing them in due chronological order, and 
this should extend even so far as the 
changes of inscriptions of the printseller, 
which may sometimes lead to other points 
of greater curiosity. Many interesting 
historical facts might be elucidated by 
care and diligence in carefully notifying 
these minute matters. 

If any one will take the trouble to look 
at the lists in the same book of the por- 
traits of Charles the First, the confusion 
will be found equal if not greater than in 
the case of his father. His name occurs 
in two different places, in volume II. as 
Prince and in volume III. as King; but 
in the latter place several portraits are 
mentioned (some probably described pre- 
viously) of Charles ‘* when Prince of 
Wales.”’ 

I have in my own possession an impres- 
sion of an equestrian portrait of Charles, 
which is particularly curious from the 
background of the picture, which repre- 
sents the Tiltyard at Whitehall. I pre- 
sume it to be the same which is thus 
curtly described by Granger (Fifth edit. 
ii, 242)— 

‘“*CuHartes [. on horseback; under 
the horse is a view of a tournament; sh.” 

This print, which is of considerable size, 
measuring nearly 17 inches in height by 
14 in width, is inscribed in a shield at the 
sinister corner— 

The high & 
mighty Monarch 
Cuaruss by y° grace 
of Gon king of Great 
Britlaine France, &c. 
Sold by..D...y 


The two last lines have been scratched 
out, in the paper, by a rival printseller, 
and another printseller’s inscription, near 
the horse’s legs, has been likewise defaced, 
first in the copper, and again in the paper. 
My impression is therefore a second, or a 
third state. There are indications that the 
King’s head, or at least his hair, originally 
occupied more space ; and his breeches also 
were fuller. The curiosity of the print con- 
sists, as I have said, in the representation 
of the Tilt-yard. Two knights are en- 
countering at the barriers. They are 
“ King Charles” and the “ Earle of Dorset.” 
Beneath the word King can still be read 
the defaced word Prince. At one side is 
a gallery, in which a King is seated with 
his courtiers. lt is King James, and above 
him are his initials I R. 

I have another portrait of King James 
by Crispin de Pass, which appears wholly 
omitted in the Fifth edition of Granger. It 
represents him wreathed with laurel or 
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bays, not as a conqueror, but as a poet; 
and the features have a dignity and an in- 
spiration more poetical than true. It 
measures 115 wide by 9; the title runs 
round a semicircular arch or niche: IAco- 
BVS D.G. MAGN BRITANNL4, FRaNCIA, 
SCOTIM, ET HYBERNLE REX. ANNO 
Mpcxi. The figure is half-length. He 
wears a ruff, which is square in front, the 
badge of the garter pendant from a ribbon, 
arich collar of jewellery, and a mantle 
lined with fur; and carries a sceptre in 
his right hand. At one side of his head 
is an orb and cross, which is surrounded 
by the garter with its motto, and sur- 
mounted by two palm-branches within a 


poet’s wreath. Below are these eight 
lines— 

Qui regis imperio divisos orbe Britannos, 

Rex tot virorum fortium ; 
Qui terrore tui solius nominis hostes 
Premis, quictis appetens ; 
Qui pace eeclesiam, justis qui legibus ornas 
Forum, scholas doctoribus ; 
Atgq, inter vates pangis pia carmina, sceptro 
Jungis decenter lauream. 
Between which is added * A° 1613. Crisp. 
Passeeus figur: sculp: et exc.” 

Why should not Historical Portraits be 
made as much an object of study as Coins ? 
They are equally interesting. 

Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


ScotisH Famitiers 1In SwepeEN—TuEe Monros, Hamitrons, Dovetasss, SIN- 
cLAIRS, McDowatts, AND McPuersons.—Count Frersen. — DEATH OF 
Cuartes XII, His Portrrair.—Tae SwepisH PAINTER EHRENSTRAL.— 
DETECTION OF THE ASSASSIN ANKARSTROEM. 


Mr. Ursan,—Voltaire, in his ‘* His- 
toire de Charles XII.” describing the tri- 
umphant return of Peter the Great to his 
capital, after the battle of Pultava, says, 
“On y voyait le comte Piper, premier 
ministre de Suéde, le célébre Maréchal 
Renschild, le comte de Levenhaupt, les 
généraux Slipenbak, Stackelburg, Hamitl- 
ton, tous les officiers et les soldats, qu’on 
dispersa depuis dans la grande Russie.”’ 
(b. v. p. 247.) The name of Hamilton 
indicates a Scotish origin, and as such is 
accounted for in the Life of the late Sir 
John Sinclair. When he visited Sweden 
in 1786, he learned that ‘‘ the number of 
Swedish noblemen, descended from Scot- 
ish ancestors, is estimated at above fifty. 
They are chiefly descendants of Scotish 
officers, who served with distinction under 
the great Gustavus Adolphus during his 
German campaigns.’’ (Vol. i. p. 139.) 
Mr. Hollings, in his ‘‘ Life of Gustavus,’’ 
(1843,) has entered rather fully into the 
subject of British officers in the army of 
that great commander. ‘“ Of these the 
majority consisted of natives of Scotland, 
who, finding little promise of employment 
for their swords at home .. . had no 
other resource to obtain a livelihood, than 
to wander abroad to seek employment in 
foreign service. Many volunteers of this 
description rose high in the estimation of 





the king of Sweden, who was not slow in 
discovering the valuable qualities, for which 
soldiers of that nation are generally ac 
knowledged to be distinguished . . . 
Colonel Robert Monro, who had the hon- 
our of sitting to the unrivalled author of 
the Waverley Novels, as the original of Cap- 
tain Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket,* 
and whose work is one of the most curious 
and valuable commentaries upon the cam- 
paigns of Gustavus Adolphus, has given a 
list of no less than thirty colonels, fifty-two 
lieutenant-colonels, and fourteen majors, 
employed in the Swedish service in the 
year 1632.” (Pp. 113, 114.)+ In Mr. Hol- 
lings’ pages occur the names of Sir Alex- 
ander Leslie (who afterwards engaged in 
the civil wars at home), Sir John Hepburn, 
Sir James Ramsay “the Black,’’? Donald 
Mackay, Lord Reay, Monro of Foulis, 
Colonels Ruthven, Seaton, and Horner, 
Sir John Hamilton, Douglas, and Spence, 
besides the Marquis of Hamilton, who 
commanded the English auxiliary force in 
Silesia. It is particularly mentioned, that 
Gustavus, before quitting Augsburg, “ per- 
formed an act of liberality, by conferring 
upon General Ruthven, the governor of 
Ulm, the lordship of Kirkberg, as a re- 
ward for his long-continued services.’’ 
(P. 370.)t 

The second volume of the “ Spottiswoode 








* Mr. Napier calls Sir James Turner, whose Memoirs were published by the Banna- 
tyne Club, in 1829, “the prototype of Rit-master Dugald Dalgetty.’’ When the 
Scotish army reached Newcastle, 1640, he happened “ to be returning from mercenary 
service abroad, and was roving about in search of a new commander.’”’ (Life of Mont- 


rose, 1840, p. 138.) 


+ Monro’s Expedition, part i. (There were two generals of the name in the Aus- 
trian service, who died in 1801 and 1816, after having served with distinction. They 
were grandsons of Charles Monro, an adherent of James II. the son of Ulysses Monro, 


an eminent royalist.) 


t At p. 73 a Scotch colonel, named Mostyn, is also mentioned. It may be added 
that Sir Frederick Hamilton, brother to the first Earl of Abercorn, is mentioned in 
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Miscellany”? (published by the Spottis- 
woode Society in 1845) contains some 
documents illustrative of this subject. At 
p- 379 there is a letter from John Coke, 
esq. (son of the Lord Chief Justice,) to the 
Lords of the Scotish Privy Council, con- 
cerning the raising of troops to serve 
under Count Mansfeld in the Palatinate, by 
Sir Donald Macky (afterwards first Lord 
Reay) and Sir James Lesley. At p. 383, 
there is a “ List of Scottish Officers under 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden,”’ 
taken from a scarce pamphlet, entitled 
“The Scots Nation and Union Vindicated”’ 
(London, 4to. 1714). In addition to the 
names already mentioned, it contains 
those of King, Kerr, Drummond, Renton, 
Innes, Forbes, Bonner, Burdon, Legg, 
the Earl of Crawford, Ogilvie, Cockburn, 
Rutherford, Stewart, Cunninghame, Lums- 
dale, Hay, Bruce, M‘Dougall, Mackenzie, 
More, Philip, Gordon, Irwing, Nairn, 
Gladstanes, Burder, Hendersone, Findla- 
sone, Lawsone, Urquhart of Cromarty, 
Taylor, Kinnindmond, and Gun. There 
are two David Sinclairs, two Johns, and 
one Francis (brother to the Earl of Caith- 
ness). Some of the notices are briefly 
biographical, but they seem to have been 
originally made under feelings of discon- 
tent towards the Swedish service. There 
is also at p. 331 an account of the funeral 
of Field-Marshal Robert Douglas at Stock- 
holm in June 1662, dated the 14th. He 
was son of Patrick Douglas of Standing- 
Stainis in East Lothian, and had three 
brothers, who all died in the service of 
Sweden.* 

We learn, however, from Mr. Coxe, 
that the Scotish colonization began in the 
preceding reign. “ Charles IX. when duke 
of Gothland, having, in 1604, laid the 
foundations of a new town jn the island 
of Hisingen, at no great distance from 
Lodese, called it Gotheburg, in honour of 
his duchy. On his accession to the throne, 
he erected in his new town a trading com- 
pany; drew thither many foreigners, par- 
ticularly the Dutch ... established a 
corps of English and Scotch troops, under 
the command of William Stewart... 
By these means Gotheburg soon became a 
flourishing port, and, next to Stockholm, 
the most commercial town in Sweden.’’ 
(Travels, iv. 268.) 


[ Dee. 


Gustavus, on his accession in 1612, sent 
Colonel Munckhoven to enlist men in 
Scotland and the Netherlands for the war 
against Denmark. He succeeded in raising 
2,300; but, on his return, he found Elfs- 
borg, and the whole coast from Nyborg to 
Calmar, in the possession of the Danes. 
He was thus obliged to land at Trondheim, 
and force his way with ‘‘ a corps of Scotish 
veterans” across the great chain of the 
Norwegian Alps to Jamtland, and thence 
to Stockholm, then invested by the Danish 
fleet, and which his arrival helped to re- 
lieve. Another body of 900, under Colo- 
nel George Sinclair, was less fortunate, 
being surprised and cut off in the narrow 
pass of Kringelen by the peasantry of 
Guldbrandsal, who were concealed among 
the rocks. ‘‘A monument, still proudly 
shown by the natives to all travellers, 
marks the grave of ‘ Jorgen Zincl.r’ and 
his companions, who were dashed to pieces 
like earthen pots.’’ Von Buch, Travels, 
p- 88—20. (Crichton’s Scandinavia, ii. 
46, 47.) 

The king, Gustavus III., said to Sir 
John Sinclair, “I have a great regard for 
Scotland; many of the first families in my 
kingdom came originally from your coun- 
try. Three of your own name are Barons 
of Sweden.”’ (P. 138.) One of that name, 
Major Sinclair, is mournfully remembered 
in history. ‘“ L’an 1728 on vit arriver 4 
Stockholm un ambassadcur Ture, qui venoit 
pour regler le payement des sommes avan- 
cées A Charles XII. durant son séjour en 
Turquie. On le combla d’honneurs, et on 
le renvoya fort satisfait. La liquidation 
et le remboursement de ces dettes donna 
lieu A une liaison particulitre entre les 
deux cours ... Les obligations de son 
roi furent remises en original, au Major 
Suddois, Baron de Sinclair, pour les re- 
porter a Stockholm. Il avoit deja fait 
plusieurs voyages 4 Constantinople, depuis 
deux ans. Les négociations de Suede en 
cette cour etoient suspectes. Un ofticier, 
Silesien de naissance, mais au service de 
la Russie, se mit aux trousses du Major, 
et l’assassina au mois de Juin, 1739, dans 
un bois en Silesie. Les papiers furent 
enlevés; les assassins furent desavoués. 
Les cours de Vienne ct de Petersbourg 
n’oublierent rien pour se justifier d’un 
pareil crime; mais la Suéde, qui feignit de 





Archdall’s Irish Peerage as having ‘ signalised himself under the banner of Gustavus 


Adolphus King of Sweden.” He gave the name of Gustavus to his third son, who was 
created Baron Hamilton of Stackallan in 1715, and Viscount Boyue in 1717; and the 


name has been ince kept up in that family. 


William, second son of the second Earl, 


was killed in the wars of Germany, when colonel of a regiment. 

* The editor adds, that a great number of persons of Scotish lineage are to be found 
in Poland, and among the names of the nobility occur those of Johnston, Lindsay, 
Gordon, and Middleton, descended from officers in the Russian armies of the seven- 
teenth century, (P. 330.) 
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se contenter alors des déclarations qu’elles 
firent, n’en garda moins un tres vif ressen- 
timent, et ce meurtre fut compté entre les 
motifs de la guerre que la Suéde déclara 
a la Russie au mois de Juillet, 1741.’’ 
(a Martiniére, Continuation of Pufen- 
dorff’s Univ. Hist. iv. 428—432.) The 
murder took place near Naumburg. The 
Biog. Univ. Classique cautiously adds, 
‘* Ce crime parait avoir été l’ceuvre de la 
cour de Russie, qui avait intérét & enlever 
les dépéches dont Sinclair etait chargé.” 
And further, “La relation de cet assas- 
sinat a été publié par un Francais nommé 
Couturier qui accompagnait le major, et 
n’échappa qu'avec peine aux meurtriers. 
Elle se trouve également dans |’ Histoire 
de la Guerre entre la Russie et la Turquie, 
par Keralio.’’ 

Another of the name was Charles-Gideon 
Baron de Sinclair, who, according to the 
last authority, ‘‘ servit dans sa jeunesse en 
France, en Prusse, et en Saxe, fit presque 
toutes les guerres du 18° siecle, et mourut 
le premier Septembre, 1803, a l’Age de 73 
ans.’’ It should be added that his death 
took place near Westeros. ‘* Ona de lui 
plusieurs écrits estimés sur l’art militaire; 
nous citerons, entre autres, les suivants : 
un Réglement pour |’Infanterie, que est 
en vigeur en Suéde; Institutions Mili- 
taires, ou Traite élementaire de Tactique, 
Deux-Ponts, 1773, 3 vols. in-8.’’ 

“ His Majesty afterwards observed (con- 
tinues the biographer of Sir John) that 
Dunall (or McDowall), whom at the last 
diet he had appointed Landt Marechal, 
was of Scotch extraction. The King might 
have mentioned that Baron Fersen (pro- 
perly McPherson) held the same office at 
the two preceding diets.’’ (p. 138.) Of 
this family the French Biography says: 
‘‘Fersen (Axet Comte de), feld-maré- 
chal et senateur Suédois, mourut vers la fin 
du 18¢ siécle, servit d’abord en France avec 
distinction pendant plusieurs années, et 4 
son retour dans sa patrie se signala par 
ses talens militaires en Poméranie, et par 
ses talens politiques aux états de 1756 et 
de 1772, aux diétes de 1778, de 1786, et 
de 1789. Son éloquence, son désintéresse- 
ment, et son dévouement a sa patrie lui 
donnérent une grande influence dans toutes 
ces assemblées; mais ses efforts ne purent 
empécher la révolution opérée dans le gou- 
vernement par Gustave ITI.’’ 

The next article relates to his more cele- 
brated but unfortunate son, whose share 
in the flight of Louis XVI. from Paris is 
well described in the History of the Gi- 
rondists by Lamartine. “‘ FeRsEN (AXEL), 
fils du précédent, grandmaitre de la maison 
du Roi de Suéde, chancelier de l’univer- 
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sité d’Upsal, né 4 Stockholm vers 1750, 
fit les campagnes d’Amé¢rique,* vint ensuite 
en France, s’y trouvait lors des premiers 
troubles de la révolution, et montra un 
noble dévouement A la famille royale. Il 
périt A Stockholm en 1810, victime d’une 
émeute populaire.”” The sudden death of 
the Prince of Augustenberg, heir to the 
crown of Sweden, in 1810, was the cause 
of this catastrophe. ‘ The populace, who 
had been too much accustomed to conspi- 
racies, suspected poison; and among the 
individuals singled out as the authors of 
this alleged crime was Count Axel Fersen, 
high marshal of the realm. . . . Nothing 
could allay the suspicions of the people ; 
and such was their extreme fury, that when 
the funeral procession, headed by the count 
in a chariot with six horses, entered the 
capital (June 20), they assailed him with 
stones and other missiles, and shortly after- 
wards he was murdered on the spot, not- 
withstanding the assurance of General 
Adlesparre that he should be arrested and 
brought to trial.” (Crichton’s Scandinavia, 
vol. ii. p. 265.) 

2. Having quoted the Life of Sir John 
Sinclair on the foregoing subject, I have 
now to produce his testimony on another 
point of Swedish history which belongs to 
the class of historical difficulties, the death 
of Charles XII. “ At the newarsenal Sir 
John saw the bloody garments of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and Charles XII., and con- 
vinced himself, after much inquiry, that 
the latter was not killed by a pistol-shot 
from one of his own soldiers, but by a 
cannon ball of the enemy. The mask 
taken from the face after death shows that 
all the bones in front of the head were 
shattered; and in a golden box at the trea- 
sury the fatal ball was still preserved, 
which produced so great a change in the 
politics of Europe.”’ (Vol. i. p. 142.) The 
late historian of Sweden, M. Beaumont- 
Vassy, author of “Les Suédois depuis 
Charles XII.’’ (ed. Bruxelles, 1842), has 
included the closing scene of the hero’s 
life, but without adding anything to the 
common materials. In his argument he 
reverses that of Voltaire, by quoting the 
frantic exclamations of Siquier as proofs 
of his being the assassin. He adds, ‘‘ Le 
chapeau de Charles XII. religieusement 
conservé 4 Stockholm, est percé d’un balle 
de pistolet.”’ (c. i. p. 15.) 

Mr. Coxe, who has devoted a chapter 
to the investigation of this controverted 
subject (b. vii. c. 3.), says, ‘‘ The hat bears 
the appearance of having been slightly 
grazed by the ball in that part which im- 
mediately covers the temple. I was in- 
formed by a person who had frequent op- 





* He had served with distinction as a volunteer in the American war. (Crichton.) 
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portunities of observing it, that the original 
mark was at first very indistinct, but from 
being handled and rent by those who have 
continually examined it, has been conti- 
nually enlarged. As the shot therefore 
did not pierce through, but only grazed 
the hat, the size of the ball cannot be as- 
certained from this circumstance.”’ (iv. 73.) 
Mr. Coxe also learned, that not only 
Siquier, but two other persons, Cronstadt 
and Fabricius, were said to have accused 
themselves, in a state of delirium, of 
having assasinated the king. Such stories 
therefore serve chiefly to refute each other. 
A love of the obscure and the marvellous, 
which influences both writers and readers, 
has doubtless inclined many to believe 
that he was assassinated. Mr. Coxe was 
so fortunate as to meet with a Norwegian 
gunner who had served in the Danish 
garrison during the siege of Frederic- 
stein. His opinion was that Charles was 
shot from the ramparts; that all sorts of 
shot were fired that night, particularly 
small shot in cartouches from cannon ; 
that he might easily have been reached by 
it, even at twice the distance; and that 
several soldiers were killed near him. 
He also stated that not a shot was fired 
from Overburg that night; whence La 
Mottraye says the king was struck. 
So many questions however have been 
raised, and some of them are so hard to 
solve, that the desponding language of 
Schubart, a patient explorer of ancient 
history, may be applied: ‘‘ Harum rerum 
studiosi experientia edocti sciunt, quam 
sit difficile, ne dicam quidem quam sit 
desperatum, has questiones ad probabili- 
tatem quandam perducere.’”’ (Questiones 
Genealogice Historice, Marburgi. 8vo. 
1832, p. 79.) How truly has Johnson 
said that the fall of Charles ‘‘ was des 
tined ... toa dubious hand.”’ (For the 
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Mr. Ursan,—The title of the Warden 
of the Fleet to the rents and profits of 
these temporary erections (mentioned in 
your last Number, p. 480) was doubtless 
owing to the same person being also 
Warden of the Palace of Westminster. 
Why the two offices went together, was, 


* The following notice of Ehrensahl, 


as he is omitted by Pilkington:—* Enrenstrat (Davip CLocKEeR d’), 
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arguments in favour of his having been 
assassinated, see Dr. E. D. Clarke’s Tra- 
vels, vol. vi. c. 7, p. 276.) 

Those who are familiar with the por- 
traits of Charles XII. will be surprised at 
Mr. Coxe’s account of his youthful one in 
the palace of Stroemsholm. It is a whole- 
length, painted in the ninth year of his 
age, leaning on a lion’s head; the painter 
is the Swedish Ehrensahl.* ‘* Charles is 
here represented as a most beautiful boy : 
both his physiognomy and appearance are 
soft and effeminate, and, except in the 
lustre of his eye, by no means indicative 
of his subsequent character.”’ (v. 58.) 

3. In your Magazine for December, 
1839, p. 576, is an account of the detec- 
tion of the assassin of Don Bernardo 
Monteagudo, at Lima in 1824, by the 
active police of that city. I now refer to 
it for its curious coincidence in circum- 
stances with the detection of Ankarstroem, 
the murderer of Gastavus III. of Sweden. 
‘* Son assassin avoit eu la precaution de 
laisser tomber dans la foule un second 
pistolet et un couteau dont il étoit armé. 
On ramassa ces armes: le couteau avoit 
une pointe recourhée ; il fut reconnu par 
un coutelier qui déclara l’avoir vendu au ca- 
pitaine Ankarsfroom.’’ (Chaudon, Dict. 
Hist. Ant. Ankarstroom.) Monteagudo, 
who had been employed as Commissioner 
in a treaty with Colombia, was stabbed, 
and from the nature of the wound it must 
have been inflicted by a very sharp po- 
niard. This caused an examination of all 
the cutlers in Lima, through which the 
veapon was traced to a black, who con- 
fessed himself an agent of the Spanish in- 
terest. Such is a summary of the inci- 
dent, which your readers will find more 
fully relate’ as above. 

Yours, &e. 


De he 


ESTMINSTER HALL. 


perhaps, owing more to the good foytune 
of the original grantee than to any other 
reason. ‘That it was the case as early as 
the reign of Richard I. is recorded by 
Stowe ; Strype says it was ‘‘ customarily ’’ 
so,t and it may be inferred from a pay- 
ment among the Issues of the Exchequer 


or Ehrenstral, is given from the B. U. C. 
peintre 


de Charles XII. Roi de Suéde, né & Hambourg en 1629, mort en 1698, fut envoyé en 


Italie par la reine Marie-Elénore, veuve de Gustave-Adolphe. 


Tndependamment d’un 


grand nombre de portraits, dessins, figures d’animaux, cet artiste a publié, en Suédois, 


une Description de ses tableaux. 


Les principaux sont: le Cowronnement de Charles 


XT. et un Jugement dernier, qui décore l’église de St. Nicolas 4 Stockholm.”’ 

+ The first holder of the two offices was Osbert, brother of William Longchamp the 
Chancellor in 1 Rich. 1. (Stow’s Survay, ed. Thoms, p. 146.) 
be traced at intervals in the Inquisitions post mortem, 
pographer and Genealogist,” vol, i. pp. 33 


Their possession may 
. (see Nichols’s ‘“ To- 
24th year of Edw, ITI. 
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at a much later period (Mr. Devon’s 
Extracts, James I. p. 146) that the Warden 
of the Fleet then held a similar office at 
Westminster. On the 19th Feb. 1611, 
50/. 17s. were paid to John Wilkinson, 
esq. Warden of the Fleet, “ for the charges 
of repairing the glass windows in West- 
minster Hall, for gravelling (about) the 
Palace, and flooring the Hall.’’ 

Much frequented as the Hall and Royal 
Palace must have been by suitors and their 
friends in early times, we can easily 
imagine that the concourse of persons was 
taken advantage of by fugitive traders of 
all kinds for the disposal of their wares. 
When this circumstance amounted to po- 
sitive inconvenience, some forcible attempts 
would be probably made to remove the 
obstruction, but we may conjecture that it 
was soon found more profitable and equally 
convenient to effect that object to a certain 
extent by the means of a tax in the shape 
of a rent or toll. That this was the 
early original of the shops in Westminster 
Hall appears to be shown by passages in 
the Inquisitions upon Edmund Cheyne in 
13 Edw. III. and John Shenche in 24 
Edw. III.* where those persons who held 
the two offices of Wardens of the Fleet and 
Palace, are said to have been in possession 
of certain profits, ‘‘ percipiendo de quo- 
libet mercatore habente stallum sive sta- 
bellum infra aulam predicti palacii viij" 
per annum, et de quolibet mercatore non 
habente stabellum sed portante mercan- 
disam iiij’ per annam.’’ To assist in 
continuing the history of this custom over 
the very long interval between the date of 
the last-mentioned Inquisition and the 
period referred to in the ‘‘ Handbook,” I 
send you a transcript of an account of the 
sums paid for the liberty of keeping stalls 
and otherwise vending articles in the Hall 
and its neighbourhood for Hilary Term 
38 Henry VI. (a. vp. 1460.) There is 
nothing to shew to whom those profits 
then belonged; and by the language used 
by Strype (the reference should be B. 111. 
p. 753), ‘* And as a further perquisite to 
the Warden, besides his fees from the pri- 
soners, &c. he hath the rents and profits 
of the shops in Westminster Hall,’’ some 
re-grant of those profits would seem to be 
referred to; unless indeed it expresses the 
extent of Strype’s information upon the 
subject. The rate of charge will be seen 
to be very much higher than that men- 
tioned in the Inquisitions, showing, as it 
seems to me, that they were not fixed ori- 
ginally, but regulated by demand or other 
circumstances. They had increased con- 
siderably in advance of the general rise in 
value, two shillings being charged for one 
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term only in 1460, where eight pence was 
charged for a year’s rent in 1350 ; an ad- 
vance of twelve times in 110 years, whereas 
that proportion is considered to have been 
about the rate of increase for 500 years. 

The localities named in the roll will be 
identified without any difficulty. The va- 
riaticns in the charges may be owing to 
the extent of space occupied by the per- 
sons named as paying, in some cases, double 
what was usual. But this will not account 
for all the variations, as among the “‘ Goers 
in the Halle’’ it will be noticed. that 
‘*Robynet ffrenshwoman’’ paid 50 per 
cent. more than the other adults. It does 
not seem quite clear what the sum against 
Folton’s name means; the total given is 
correct without reference to that. The 
occupations of the stall-keepers are not 
mentioned, though some may be inferred 
from the names. The hawkers in the 
Hall were periaps entirely vendors of small 
articles of dress or ornament as in later 
times. 

Westm’ 

Rental’ termino Hillarii anno regni Regis 

Henrici sexti post conquestum Anglie 

XXXviij®. 


Wolestaplegate. 


Walt’us Shelton ‘ . . xxd 
Barth’us Petham . ‘ ‘ xx* 
le Watergate. 

Joh’es Randolff ; ‘ ; xx@ 
Steph’us Haburdassher . I =x* 
Henric’ Otwere ; ° . xx? 
Jo’es Harryes . ‘ ° ° xx? 
Joh’ Balle ‘ , . ° xx4 
Henr’ Peuhargar ‘ ‘ . ij’ iiij4 
Joh’ Redys . . ‘ ‘ xx! 
Henv’ Hardeman ‘ ‘ - 
Walt’us Hardeman . . i 
Nich’us Hardeman . ‘ . 5 


By the Halle dore. 
Joh’ Moklowe . ° . 


Rog’us Weston . ‘ ° ° xx 
Thom’ Belyle . ‘ ; . xxd 
Porter Juelx ‘ ° . xx! 
Joyse Juler ‘ ; : . xx@ 


Joh’ Atwell ‘ ° ° . ij? 
John Hayward . : ; . a 


Petrus Huchyn ° ‘ . iii’ 
In the Halle. 
Johan Shepster ° ° ey 


Joh’ Toby ‘ . ‘ - ij* 
Walterus Lucy . , ‘ 
Thom’ Buk . ° ‘ - ij* 


Alice Gate r ° ° . ¥ 

Joh’ Garrett. ° . . ij’ 

John Bradshawe P ° + iij’ iiij* 
- dij’ iiij* 


Joh’ Lowryng ° : 





* See the Topog. et Geneal. vol. i, pp. 520, 523. 
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Will’ Warbrace . . dij’ iiij" 
Thom’ Clyff. ‘ . + ij iiij" 
Rich’rt Banke . . ‘ a 4 
Anna Purser. : ‘ - ij* 
Herr’ Somer. . ° } i 

A Duchewoman ° . . 

By the Chapell dore. 

Thom’ Sawser . ° ‘ ‘ xx" 
Thom’ Faukes . ° ° xx! 
Goers in the Halle. 

Johanna Glover ‘ . ‘ iiij* 
A shepster is mayde . . iiij* 
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A chyld wt poyntes . . iiij* 
A shepster is mayde . ° iiij* 
Aman wt poyntes. . .  viij* 
A mayde w' stringes . ° ° iiij? 
A chylde wt poyntes . ° ° iiij? 
A shepster is mayde . ° . iiij4 
A ffrensh woman ‘ ° , viij4 
Robynet ffrenshwoman , . xij4 
A woman w' gloves . ‘ . — viij* 
A man wt poyntes’. . . _ viijé 
Sum 
Item Jonett Folton . - xxxiij* iiij* 


Sum. iiij!i iijs iiij4 


Yours, &c. J. B. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mecting of the Society of Arts—Royal Institute of British Architects 
New Pinakothek at Munich—Site of ancient Verulam 


Liverpool Free Library—Institute of France 


Reopening of National Gallery-- 


—Church of St. Hilary, Cornwall—Monument to Titian at Venice—Singular recovery of national 


documents in France. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 16, the one-hun- 
dredth session of the Society of Arts was 
opened, when Mr. H. Chester gave a 
review of the history of the Society and its 
principal objects. He stated that the 
public spirit of William Shipley, a drawing 
master, and brother to the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, gave rise to the Society, in 1753. 
Mr. Shipley obtained the approval and 
concurrence of Jacob Viscount Folkstone, 
of Robert Lord Romney, and of Dr. Isaac 
Maddox, Lord Bishop of Worcester. The 
first meeting was held on the 29th March, 
1754, at Rawthmell’s Coffee-house, but 
it was not until 1847 that it was incorpo- 
rated by royal charter. He also noticed 
that the Royal Academy had sprung from 
this Society. Of late years they had been 
enabled to take the lead in several ques- 
tions of national interest and importance. 
The successful project of the Great Exhi- 
bition was only a development of the 
arrangements already commenced on a 
smaller scale by the Society, the office- 
bearers of which, including their distin- 
guished President, H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
assumed naturally the direction of the 
more extended national undertaking in 
1851. The Society has recently devoted 
its attention to the subject of international . 
postage, and also to the relations of capital 
and labour, with a view to terminate, if 
possible, the disastrous system of strikes. 
The educational exertions of the Society 
are also active and successful. These 
great projects have not interfered with the 
ordinary objects and business of the So- 
ciety. A list of subjects for premiums 
is just issued, to the number of no less 
than a hundred and thirty-five objects, in 
raw products, machinery, manufactures, 


and fine arts. The mere perusal of this 
list attests the importance and variety of 
topics to which the attention of the So- 
ciety is directed. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects held their opening meeting for the 
session on Monday, Nov. 14. Earl de 
Grey, the President, took the chair, and 
a large number of members and visitors 
were present. Mr. Donaldson read an 
account of a collection of original draw- 
ings in the Museum of the Hotel de Ville, 
at Lille, in France, presented to that esta- 
blishment by the Chevalier Wicar, director 
of the Academy at Naples. They are about 
1,200 in number, and include specimens 
by Rafaelle, Leonardo da Vinci, Annibal 
Caracci, Carlo Dolci, Francia, Tintoretto, 
Giulio Romano, and many other of the great 
masters ; and more especially a series of 
about 190 plans, elevations, sections, &c. of 
ancient and modern buildings, ascribed to 
Michelangelo. To this latter series Mr. 
Donaldson chiefly confined his attention, 
giving an interesting description of them, 
illustrated by copies of the principal draw- 
ings. After careful consideration, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that these draw- 
ings were the work of Vasari, and not, as 
alleged, of Michelangelo. Mr. Donald- 
son also stated, in reply to an observation 
of Mr. Tite, that M. Benvignat, the keeper 
of the Museum at Lille, had informed 
him that the publication of the drawings 
was contemplated. Some large specimens 
of serpentine from the Lizard, Cornwall, 
of superior quality to that heretofore em- 
ployed, were exhibited; and various opi- 
nions were expressed as to its applicability 
to interior architectural decoration. 

The National Gallery was reopened to 
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the public on Nov. 7, after a longer recess 
than usual. A praiseworthy attempt has 
been made to arrange the pictures in 
Schools as far as possible. This, how- 
ever, has not been obtained without some 
sacrifice in the less advantageous position 
of some of the best pictures. The walls 
have also been hung with a paper of a dull 
violet tint, which certainly forms a better 
back-ground than the former pale slate. 

Mr. Brown, a merchant of Liverpool, 
has given 6,000/. to the Free Library in 
that town, and the corporation has voted 
the addition of 10,000/. to the same fund. 
A Free Library has also been founded at 
Bolton, for which a sum of 3,185, has 
been raised by voluntary subscriptions. 

The five Academies composing the Insti- 
tute of France held their annual public 
meeting on Oct. 25 in Paris. M. Jomard 
presided, and each academy was repre- 
sented by special delegates, as well as by 
several of its members. M. Jomard deli- 
vered a speech, in which he briefly traced 
the history of the Institute, and dwelt on 
the success with which it has braved the 
political storms that, within the last fifty 
years, have swept over France. He also 
passed a warm eulogium on the late M. 
Arago. Some prizes were then distributed. 
Papers were afterwards read by M. Ros- 
signol, of the Acadewy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, combating the tradition 
which ascribes to Demaratus, father of 
Tarquinius Priscus, king of Rome, the 
honour of having civilized Etruria; M. 
Franck, of the Academy of Moral and Poli- 
tical Sciences, on Paracelsus and Alchemy; 
M. Babinet, of the Academy of Sciences, 
on Comets; M. Halley, of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, a biographical and critical 
notice of the German organist Frohberger ; 
and, finally, one by M. Briffault, entitled 
‘* Le monde a refaire.”’ 

The opening of the new Pinakothek at 
Munich took place on the 26th October, 
by King Ludwig. This new building is 
destined, like the Vernon Gallery in Lon- 
don, and the Luxembourg at Paris, for 
the exhibition of the works of painters of 
the present century. But, while these 
establishments are only devoted to national 
artists, the Munich Pinakothek is open to 
the artists of the whole world. The fol- 
lowing is a brief description of the build- 
ing, whose architect is Ober-Baurath Voit. 
The upper story contains six large halls, 
which occupy the middle of the building, 
five minor ones on the south side (both 
lighted from above), and fourteen cabinets 
on the north side, the latter with side win- 
dows. A smaller double staircase on the 
outside of the building leads to a high en- 
trance-hall, and thence one of larger di- 
mensions leads to the first saloon, which 
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contains four large vases, three of por- 
phyry and one of malachite, and but one 
picture, the life-size portrait of King Lud- 
wig, painted by Kaulbach. The succeeding 
four saloons are remarkable for some great 
pictures ; the first, The Flood, by Pro- 
fessor Schorn (left incomplete at his death); 
the second, The Destruction of Jerusalem, 
by Kaulbach ; the third, The Entrance of 
King Otho into Nemplin, by Peter Hess ; 
the fourth, an Altar-piece, by Henry Hess. 
Besides these, each hall contains a variety 
of other pictures, amongst which we spe- 
cify the large architectural pieces of Ain- 
miiller, Bayes, and others. Many of them 
are pictures of great size; still there is no 
overcrowding which could mar the quiet 
contemplation.— Builder. 

The site of Ancient Verulam, which was 
bought some months ago by the National 
Freehold Land Society, was re-sold in 
August last, at the Auction Mart, for 
6,3007. Itis said that the intention of the 
purchasers is to build upon the ground, so 
that it is possible that a new town may arise 
on the foundations of the Roman city. 
It is to be hoped that care will be taken to 
preserve the interesting remains of the 
ancient walls. Indeed, at no great ex- 
pense, these ruins, which are now in many 
places covered with earth, might be re- 
stored to the light of day, and made to 
possess additional attractions for the lo- 
cality. The ground where once stood 
Verulam offers tempting opportunities for 
exploration. Not many years since the 
amphitheatre was discovered, but is now 
filled up, and there is no doubt that a 
search prosecuted with care and diligence 
would be amply repaid. Aubrey states of 
Lord Bacon, ‘* This magnanimous Lord 
Chancellor had a great mind to have made 
it (Verulam) a city again, and he had de- 
signed it to be built with great uniformity.” 
We do not look for the prosecution at the 
present time of any so ambitious a scheme, 
but we trust the new possessors will in 
any case consider it their duty to protect 
the relics of the ancient city from injury. 

Our readers will remember that in a 
recent number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine we gave an account of the calamity 
which had befallen the ancient church of 
St. Hilary Cornwall, which was destroyed 
by fire on the night of Good Friday last. 
We have now the pleasure to state that, 
although the full amount necessary to re- 
build the church is not yet subscribed, so 
large a sum has been raised as to make its 
commencement a duty not to be ques- 
tioned; and on Wednesday, Nov. 23rd, 
the first stone was laid by the Rev. Thomas 
Pascoe, the Vicar (who for forty years had 
ministered in the now dilapidated edifice), 
in the presence of a large number of the 
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clergy and laity. ‘The spectacle must have 
been most impressive,—still more so the 
simple and feeling address of the Vicar. 
The architect is Mr. White, of Great 
Marlborough-street. It is expected that 
the church will be roofed-in by February, 
and completed in about a twelvemonth. 
The floor will be raised two feet above the 
former level, which was considerably below 
the churchyard. In consequence of this 
alteration, it is desirable, of course, that 
the steeple, which was not consumed by 
the fire, should be raised proportionately 
with the church, but this the building 
fund does not at present warrant. We 
trust, however, public spirit will come in 
aid of the architect’s designs, and permit 
the erection of a building not merely con- 
venient, but harmonious and handsome in 
itself. 

A meeting has been held at the Mansion 
House, and a subscription commenced, for 
the purpose of erecting a Monument on 
the site of the Rwhibilion of 1851. It is 
proposed to make a Statue of Prince Albert 
the principal or only feature of this monu 
ment. Itis to be hoped that his Royal 
Highness will have the good taste to decline 
this piece of flattery, and suggest the ap- 
propriation of the funds collected to a more 
suitable memorial of the Exhibition. 

Professor Maurice has been dismissed 
from the two Professorships of Theology 
and History at King’s College, London, 
on the ground of unorthodox views in a 
recently published work. 

The Queen has granted a pension of 502. 
a year to Mrs. Glen, widow of the late 
Rev. W. Glen, D.D., the translator of the 
Bible into the Persian language. 

Mr. Millais, whose pictures have excited 
so much attention and controversy for the 
last two or three years at the annual exhi- 
bitions, has just been elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, to which we believe 
he will be a distinguished ornament. 

A monument has been raised to Titian 
in the church of Santa Maria Gloriosa de’ 
Fiori, at Venice, where he was buried. It 
was erected at the expense of the Emperor, 
and is the joint production of Luigi Zan- 
domenichi and Pietro Zandomenichi his 
son. It occupies the entire breadth of 
the aisle on the south, immediately oppo- 
site the monument of Canova. It rises 
from the nave with three steps ; and con- 
sists of a high double plinth, four columns 
on pedestals, entablature, and attic. The 
centre intercolumniation is arched, and 
within this is seated Titian, having on one 
side a figure representing Genius, and on 
the other Strength. Immediately behind 
him, on the backing of the monument, is 
a basso-rilievo, exceedingly well executed, 
of his great picture of the Assumption of 
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the Virgin, which is iu the Academy at 
Venice. To the right of this is another of 
the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, which is 
in the Jesuits’ Church ; to the left another 
of the magnificent picture of Peter Martyr, 
in the church of San Giovanni e° Paolo ; 
above are two other bassi-rilievi-—that on 
the right representing his first work, the 
Visitation of St. Elizabeth, which is now 
at Dresden, and on the left his last pic- 
ture, the Descent from the Cross, which 
is in the Academy. On each side of Titian 
are two female figures, representing De- 
sign, Painting, Architecture, and Sculp- 
ture. In the upper part are two winged 
figures holding a tablet, with the inscrip- 
tion— Titiano Ferdinandus I. 1852.” 
On the corner of the plinth to the left is 
an aged figure holding a tablet, upon 
which is the following legend — Eques et 
Comes Titianus sit. Carolus V. MDLUL;” 
and on the left a younger figure, upon 
whose tablet there is, ‘* Titiano monu- 
mentum erectum sit. Ferdinandus I. 
MDCCCXXATX.” The whole is sur- 
mounted by the Venetian lion holding a 
seutcheon with the arms of Ferdinand. 
It is said to have cost 200,000 florins. 
[It is composed entirely of marble: the 
figures of that sort called statuary, which, 
from its whiteness, produces a striking 
effect in contrast with the other, whilst it 
leaves the bassi-rilievi unconfused. 

A singular recovery of some important 
national and historical Records has lately 
been made in France. The Minister of the 
Interior, having been informed that the 
greater part of the parchment employed 
by the Artillery for making gun-cartridges 
came from the old archives dispersed at 
different periods, requested his colleague 
of the War department to order these parch- 
ments to be collected and submitted to the 
examination of a special inspector of ar- 
chives. Out of 4,000 cartridges which 
have been examined at the artillery depdt 
in Paris, 3,600 produced very important 
documents connected with French history. 
Among them were 1,200 pages of the old 
manuscript accounts of Charles VI. VII. 
and VIII., Louis XI. and XII., Francis I. 
&e. These lists of expenses point out the 
employment of the budgets of the different 
reigns, and thus throw light on many 
points of national history. Among these 
cartridges, so fortunately recovered, we 
may also mention 1,200 documents con- 
nected with the old chamber of accounts 
of Dauphiny, a series of which comprises 
some very important documents, dating as 
far back as the thirteenth century, of feudal 
investitures, domainal grants, accounts of 
expenses, and a number of maps emanating 
from the princes and seigneurs of Dau- 
phiny and Savoy: 700 charters of the 
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church of Meaux; papal bulls ; letters 
patent of the kings St. Louis, Philippe the 
Bold, Philippe le Bel, &c.; 500 documents 
from the archives of Artois and Flanders ; 
budgets of cities in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries ; accounts of the artillery 


of Duke Charles the Rash at the siege of 
Liege ; military subsidies furnished by the 
communes; and other curious documents 
connected with the history of the Tiers- 
Etat. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Stones of Venice. Vol. T/T. The 
Fall. By John Ruskin.—Mr. Ruskin’s 
third volume has made‘ its appearance si- 
multaneously with our notice of his second. 
Those who had followed his analysis of 
the Gothic and Byzantine styles of archi- 
tecture will have been prepared for the 
severity with which he handles the Re- 
naissance. It certainly receives from him 
no quarter. Its elements are declared to 
be pride and infidelity, the former re- 
solving itself into pride of science, pride 
of state, aid pride of system. 

The character of the genius of the 
period that has clapsed since the revival 
of learning has been essentially analytic, 
and analysis is not without its value even 
in art; but its value has been misunder- 
stood. Its benefit is solely reflective, and 
as regards self-culture ; and when men 
attempt to apply its formyle directly in 
creative effort, the result must be either 
utter and manifest failure, or, what is 
worse, a failure which is mistaken for 
success. Thus the Science which it has 
been attempted to make the strength of 
art has been the source of its weakness. 
This fault lies at the root of what Mr. 
Ruskin terms the ‘* pride of knowledge ”’ 
and the ‘‘ pride of system’’ in Renais- 
sance architecture. But analysis is not 
therefore to be condemned: if accurate, 
it will test the value of our productions, 
though no amount of analytic power will 
of itself enable us to produce; and, carried 
further, our analysis will indicate to us 
its own power and its own deficiencies, 
and will teach us not to depend upon 
mere rules and arbitrary laws for the pro- 
duction of anything good inart. “ For 
the true artist has that inspiration in him 
which is above all law, or rather, which is 
continually working out such magnificent 
and perfect obedience to supreme law, as 
can in nowise be rendered by line and 
rule. Thege are more laws perceived and 
fulfilled *in the single stroke of a great 
workman than could be written in a vo- 
lume.” It is, then, to the study and re- 
alization of the works of nature, as perfect 
and living wholes, not to anatomy and 
perspective, that the attention of the artist 
should be mainly directed ; the most com- 


plete knowledge of animal chemistry and 
dissection will not help him to paint flesh, 
or of botany, to represent a flower: aperfect 
acquaintance with the materials he uses is 
all the analytical science he requires. But 
the architect has more to do with analysis : 
the arts of construction depend upon a 
thorough knowledge of the properties of 
matter, and the principles of mechanics. 
He should be a mathematician, and, to 
some extent, a chemist and a geologist ; 
but, with all this, he must be something 
more. He must use the faculty God has 
given him, and this is not entirely denied 
to any man, however it may be stifled by 
false systems, to see what is good, and to 
produce what is good; or else he must 
become a mere machine, useful, perhaps, 
to supply some of the grosser wants of 
his employers, but incapable of anything 
noble, anything which shall make men 
better as they behold it, or satisfy the 
higher aspirations of their nature. 

In much of the argument with which 
Mr. Ruskin fortifies his analysis of Re- 
naissance architecture we cannot but agree, 
but if the elements which he traces are 
tu be found in most Renaissance archi- 
tecture, we think that it may be contended 
that they originated not entirely in con- 
sequence of, though simultaneously with, 
the forms imported by the study of classi- 
cal models. We are ready to concede at 
once that this imitatiou of classical models 
was a fatal mistake ; but was not Gothic 
already on the road to corruption when it 
received the mortal stroke? Again, that 
Romanesque architecture has nothing ne- 
cessarily evil in it, is evident from the 
excellence of that early Romanesque which 
was the parent of Gothic itself. 

But however interesting to a physician 
the discussion of morbid symptoms may 
be, the means of restoration to health 
touch the patient much nearer. On this 
point let us hear our author. 

‘* First (says he) let us cast out utterly 
whatever is connected with the Greek, 
Roman, or Renaissance architecture in 
principle or in form. We have seen above 
that the whole mass of the architecture, 
founded on Greek and Roman models, 
which we have been in the habit of build- 
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ing for the last three centuries, is utterly 
devoid of all life, virtue, honourableness, 
or power of doing good. It is bare, un- 
natural, unfruitful, unenjoyable, and im- 
pious. .. . the first thing we have to do 
is to cast it out and shake the dust of it 
from our feet for ever. Whatever has any 
connexion with the five orders,—whatever 
is Doric, or Ionic, or Tuscan, or Corin~ 
thian, or Composite, or in anywise Grecized 
or Romanized: whatever betrays the 
smallest respect for Vitruvian laws, or 
conformity with Palladian work,—that we 
are to endure no more. To cleanse our- 
selves of these ‘cast clouts and rotten 
rags’ is the first thing to be done in the 
court of our prison. Then to turn our 
prison into a palace is an easy thing. We 
have seen above, that exactly in the degree 
in which Greek and Roman architecture is 
lifeless, unprofitable, and unchristian, in 
that same degree our own ancient Gothic 
is animated, serviceable, and faithful. . . . 
In this architecture let us henceforward 
build, alike the church, the palace, and the 
cottage.” 

Now much as we hesitate to express a 
difference of opinion with Mr. Ruskin, 
we cannot help feeling that this is not ex- 
actly the right course. Let us by all 
means rid ourselves of the Vitruvian laws, 
Palladianism, and the five orders, let us 
free ourselves from the fetters which bind 
us in our prison, that is onc step in the 
right direction ; but we cannot help doubt- 
ing that the result of attempting the next 
which Mr. Ruskin advises will be only to 
produce bad imitations of Gothic in place 
of bad imitations of Greek and Roman. 
This is even admitted. ‘‘ It is certain 
(continues our author) that we must often 
fail before we can again build a natural 
and noble Gothic.” Nor does the success 
of one or two efforts of individual archi- 
tects embolden us to call upon the whole 
profession to attempt to ignore the last 
three centuries, and place themselves at 
that starting point at which we conceive 
that the first departure from true principles 
was made. Whatever may be the result 
with some individuals, total failure may 
be prognosticated as the consequence of 
such an endeavour with regard to the 
mass. Having cast aside the slavery of 
one system, we must beware of putting on 
the chains of another. Our only resource 
lies in reverting to first principles. What 
the fundamental principles of all good 
architecture must be no one has better 
discussed than Mr. Ruskin himself in his 
* Seven Lamps,”’ and throughout the pre- 
sent work. But above all we must repeat 
that the sin of dishonesty— disregard of 
the lamp of truth—must first be tho- 
roughly purged away from our architec- 
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ture, or it will never deserve, and assuredly 
will never obtain, release from its prison. 
Let the architect then no more trouble 
himself about getting rid of Greek or 
Roman details, or about following Gothic, 
than about the laws of Vitruvius ; let him 
seek first Honesty, then Strength, then 
Beauty ; let him start from the rudest and 
most homely forms, our walls with square 
apertures if he pleases ; let him set him- 
self to work to correct their constructional 
defects, to study their appropriate adorn- 
ment, and in the course of a generation 
we may see a style of architecture arise 
which shall be neither Greek, nor Roman, 
nor Gothic, but which shall, for all that, 
be true, strong, and beautiful, and which 
shall be the true offspring of our age and 
its glory, as our present no-style is its 
bastard and its shame. 

But do not let us be misunderstood. It 
is furthest from our intention to assert 
that the aim of the architect should be 
directed to the invention of a ‘‘ new style.” 
We believe that no style of architecture 
was ever invented. All have grown; and 
no young architect could possibly fall into 
a more fatal error than that of supposing 
that a new style of architecture could 
spring, Pallas-like, perfect in strength and 
beauty from the brain of one man. And 
it is because we are convinced that nothing 
good and durable comes into existence 
in this world but by slow growth and 
development, that we despair of a satis- 
factory result from the adoption of Mr. 
Ruskin’s recommendation. It is as im- 
possible to resuscitate the dead oak as to 
create a new one full grown; we can plant 
the acorn, our descendants may sit under 
the shadow of the branches of the tree. 
Let us, then, look for no mushroom 
growths, nor hope anything from an at- 
tempt to infuse a second life into the sap- 
less trunk of the ancient monarch of the 
forest. 

Some of Mr. Ruskin’s reviewers appear 
to have been startled at the conclusions to 
which his arguments tended, that “ if Mr. 
Ruskin be right all the architects and all 
the architectural teaching of the last three 
hundred years must have been wrong.” 
This view of his argument he accepts and 
justifies, ‘‘ That is, indeed, (says he) pre- 
cisely the fact, and the very thing I meant 
to say, which indeed I thought I had said 
over and over again. TI believe the archi- 
tects of the last three centuries to have been 
wrong ; wrong without exception; wrong 
totally and from the foundation. This is 
exactly the point I have been endeavour- 
ing to prove from the beginning of this 
work to the end of it.’’ This is the text 
of the “‘ Stones of Venice,’’ and, though it 
may give much offence to the disciples of 
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a school whose teaching is thus utterly 
condemned, we are sure that if they will 
listen to the sermon they will not fail to 
be bettered, even though not convinced. 
There are many on the other hand who are 
so ready to worship the wisdom of our 
ancestors that they can find nothing good 
but in what existed in the middle ages; 
for whom time has rolled on for nought 
but evil; who would ignore the “ glorious 
gains’? of the last three centuries, and 
would hope to restore the virtues of child- 
hood by re-inculcating its defects. 

But Mr. Ruskin is not a mere “ laudator 
temporis acti.’’ No one can have a clearer 
perception of, or acknowledge more can- 
didly, the merits of modern science, and 
the advantages it has bestowed upon the 
present age. But he gives a wholesome 
warning against pride of knowledge, and 
in recounting the indications of progress, 
desires rather to direct attention to what 
has to be done than to what has been 
done. The following passage may be read 
with advantage, both by those who are 
disposed to boast of the ‘‘ enlightenment 
of the nineteenth century,’’ and by those 
who are most bigoted to the good old 
ways :— 

**Tt seems to me, then, that the whole 
human race, so far as their own reason can 
be trusted, may at present be regarded as 
just emergent from childhood, and begin- 
ning for the first time to feel their strength, 
to stretch their limbs, and explore the 
creation around them. If we consider that 
till within the last fifty years, the nature 
of the ground we tread on, of the air we 
breathe, and of the light by which we see, 
were not so much as conjecturally con- 
ceived by us; that the duration of the 
globe, and the races of animal life by 
which it was inhabited, are just beginning 
to be apprehended; and that the scope of 
the magnificent science which has revealed 
them, is as yet so little perceived by the 
public mind, that presumption and igno- 
rance are still permitted to raise their 
voices against it unrebuked; ... . that 
the simplest problems of social science are 
yet so little understood, as that doctrines 
of liberty and equality can be openly 
preached, and so successfully, as to affect 
the whole body of the civilised world with 
apparently incurable disease ; that the first 
principles of commerce were acknowledged 
by the English Parliament only a few 
months ago in its free-trade measures, and 
are still so little understood by the million, 
that no nation dares to abolish its custom- 
houses ; - +. . that civilised nations per- 
sist in the belief that the subtlety and dis- 
honesty which they know to be ruinous in 
dealings between man and man, are ser- 
viceable between multitude and multitude ; 
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finally, that the Christian religion, which 
we have been taught for two thousand 
years, is still so little conceived of by us, 
that we suppose the laws of charity and of 
self-sacrifice bear upon individuals in all 
their social relations, and yet do not bear 
upon nations in any of their political rela- 
tions; ..... wecan hardly determine 
how far back, on the narrow path of 
human progress, we ought to place the 
generation to which we belong, how far 
the swaddling clothes are nnwound from 
us, and childish things beginning to be put 
away.’’ 

Mr. Ruskin might have added, when 
we see how little the most enlightened 
can yet, in their zeal, tolerate an honest 
difference of opinion, how little practical 
faith is exhibited by many whose convic- 
tions are most vivid and sincere, so that 
they would if possible extend their views, 
and repress their opponents by force and 
by persecution. But perhaps our author 
himself is hardly sufficiently free from this 
vice to see the evil of it in others. We 
do not quarrel with his dogmatism. He 
assumes to be a teacher; it cannot be de- 
nied that he teaches many and valuable 
lessons; and a teacher should be suffi- 
ciently sure of the purport of what he has 
to impart to be able to speak dogmatically; 
but we think we trace many indications, 
and some are to be found in the passage 
we have quoted, of a desire to see oppo- 
sition repressed by other means than the 
goodness of the cause and the soundness 
of the reasoning. We may also observe 
that his manner of imputing vices to 
particular styles of art, as pride, self- 
indulgence, infidelity, and so forth, is 
liable to hinder the effect of his just cri- 
ticism, and to make it appear that he 
wishes to impute these vices to all who 
practise these styles, though nothing, we 
are sure, can be further from his meaning. 
And we would urge upon him, if these 
pages should chance to come under his eye, 
that he might do greater services to art 
and to truth if he condescended to take 
some pains to avoid giving the offence 
which his harshness of censure is liable to 
cause, which is apt to disgust the dis- 
passionate inquirer, and, unless it excite a 
smile, can only irritate an opponent. 

But we can assure those of our readers 
who are inclined to take umbrage at some 
of Mr. Ruskin’s expressions, that if they 
will carefully study and ponder the prin- 
ciples he lays down, and the judicious 
criticism in which he applies and illustrates 
them, they will find less and less reason to 
differ from his conclusions, and be more 
and more ready to make allowance for 
anything they cannot approve of in his 
method of enforcing them, 
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The Russian Shores of the Black Sea 
in the Autumn of 1852, with a Voyage 
down the Volga and a Tour through the 
Country of the Don Cossacks. By Law- 
rence Oliphant, Author of “ A Voyage 
to Nepaul.’’—-The public has reason to 
welcome such a book as this with great 
thankfulness. A sensible, unambitious, 
truthful volume of travels, not compiled 
for the sake of effect, but really minister- 
ing to the rational desire for reliable infor- 
mation about regions and people of which 
and whom we know but little, while it is 
of importance that we should know a good 
deal, and correctly. Mr. Oliphant seems 
to have endured plenty of minor torments 
in order to bring us these additions to our 
knowledge, and it is comforting to think 
of his having had some compensation in 
the beauty of the country, which, though 
not always attractive, seems in many parts 
to be much more bold, various, and strik- 
ing than we had been led to suppose here- 
tofore. 

We start with him by railway from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, and we must 
allow that those who contend for govern- 
ment management of these public con- 
veniences would find it somewhat hard 
to maintain their point in Russia. Only 
one train starts daily: this professes to be 
at 11 a.m. and all travellers are com- 
manded to be at the station at 10 pre- 
cisely. Even thus they are liable to be 
told there is no room, for to put on an 
extra carriage is a thing unheard of. Of 
course, our travellers would endeavour to 
be something before the hour. Pass- 
ports would have to be examined, copied, 
stamped. At a quarter before 11 places 
were allowed to be taken, room having 
been previously secured for the military, 
who in Russia are sure of the entrée to 
everything ; and so, pretty nearly at its 
proposed time, the train started, and 450 
miles were traversed in twenty-twe hours. 
There is no occasion to go over Moscow 
with Mr. Oliphant, nor indeed does he 
dwell for long upon it. His objects were 
onward, and accordingly the next halt is 
at Nijni Novgorod, a diligence journey to 
which is performed in two days and two 
nights. Up to this point the country is 
little attractive : he passed through whole 
seas of cats and buck-wheat; then tracts 
of pasture, rich in flocks and herds ; then 
pine forests; then fresh fields, fresh post- 
houses, from whence came fresh horses, 
&c. ; and every cight or ten miles there 
was a wooden village to be rattled through, 
with nothing in the least picturesque but 
the church, with its green cupola. The 
immediate attraction at Novgorod was of 
course the fair, and Mr. Oliphant’s de- 
scription is lively and interesting. Such 
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a fair as that of Nijni Novgorod is not 
indeed a scene to be forgotten: the 
amount of business transacted during the 
few weeks of its duration seems to be 
enormous: upwards of 300,000 people 
being brought together annually by it ; 
and the mingling of races and people, 
of eastern and western goods, together 
with the absence of comfortable accom- 
modation for at least half of the assem- 
bled numbers, gives an appearance of 
scramble and bustle at every point. 

From Novgorod Mr. Oliphant took a 
boat, called “The Volga Steam Naviga- 
gation Company’s Steam-Tug Samson,” 
bound for Astrachan, which place, how- 
ever, he never reached, stopping short at 
Dubovka, where he crossed the Steppe to 
the Don. The voyage, which, he says, 
ought not, in a good boat, to occupy more 
than eight days, the miserable steam-tugs 
eke out to three weeks. No doubt the 
noble Volga must be one of the most dif- 
ficult rivers possible to navigate, from the 
ever changing nature of its sandy bed; 
but there are perpetual instances of mis- 
management and delays, the more sur- 
prising when we are told that the Volga 
Company’s affairs are now in the hands of 
Englishmen.* Part of the river’s course 
is described as extremely beautiful, while 
part is flat; the villages and their inhabit- 
ants numerous, but the state of the people 
discouraging to the last degree. Witha 
promising soil, cultivation is bad ; manure 
is got rid of as a nuisance instead of being 
employed to fertilise the fields; and, as 
to the human subject, fallow indeed is the 
mental domain, Schools are positively 
prohibited, except in a few large towns; 
nor was there, apparently, in some of the 
principal villages, the least glimpse of an 
attempt to lead the people to worship 
together, nothing to counteract the melan- 
choly impression of a »rutal and lower 
(or lowest) sort of heathenism. 

The state of serfdom is also most af- 
flictive ; nothing can more distinctly show 
that so it is felt to be, than the fact that 
almost all (except perhaps the crown pea- 
sants, who are better off) are ready to 
desert agricultural employments on the 
first opportunity: and this is the argu- 
ment made use of by the nobles against 
emancipation; they say their estates would 
be without cultivators, which, in the first 
instance, might, Mr. Oliphant thinks, be 
a very likely result. With such a soil, 





* Mr. Oliphant travelled in 1852, and, 
we have reason to believe, improvements 
have taken place. He himself tells us 
that an Englishman had launched three 
steamers in 1851, and five the following 
year, for one Company alone, 
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the farming of the Volga provinces would 
richly repay, however, he thinks, more 
intelligent and expensive agency. Serf 
or freeman, the Russian peasant is a so- 
cial being. He will not live in a lonely 
house, nor, if he can possibly help himself, 
in a small village; he prefers enlarged 
society, and seldom do his gatherings 
number less than a thousand: so that in 
seed-time and harvest, the movings and 
shiftings to the immoveable fields are very 
troublesome. Like bees, the workers are 
liable to be smoked out, however ; for it 
is customary for a Russian village to be 
burnt down once in every thirty years. 

We must leave the reader to explore 
the sources of weakness and abuse which 
are allowed in this country to impede the 
advantages and facilities which might so 
easily accrue from better management. 
The notices of German colonists will be 
found, we think, very interesting; and 
here the oppression of the Greek Church 
is lamentable. ‘These industrious people 
are Moravians, who first settled here, 
about thirty in number, in 1769. By their 
kindly efforts some of the neighbouring 
Tartar population was becoming civilized 
and evangelized; but, alas! the priests and 
the government interposed, alarmed lest 
the Tartar heathen should become Pro- 
testant: and, while they have put an ef- 
fectual barrier to the attempts of the 
Germans, they have sent no missionaries 
themselves among them. They have for- 
bidden Moravian light to shine; but no 
lamp from the dominant Church visits the 
benighted people. 

From Dubovka, where Mr. 
left the Volga, it is only about 60 versts 
across the isthmus to the Don; and here 
again he is shocked at the apathy of a 
government and a people which can allow 
two such noble rivers, conveying each such 
immense wealth, to be connected only by 
a miserable tramroad, while there is every 
facility for the construction of a canal. 
He says that one of 40 miles long would 
connect the Black Sea and the Caspian 
with the Baltic, and perfect the whole vast 
course of water communication from the 
north to the east. 

In fact, from the beginning to the end 
of Mr. Oliphant’s book, we have received 
every sort of confirmation of the hope, 
which it becomes more and more a com- 
fort to all lovers of their kind to indulge 
in, that Russian ambition and grasp at 
enlarged territories has overshot its mark, 
and that what the great autocrat has ma- 
naged to appropriate, he cannot, if he 
would, improve. The enormous apparatus 
of espionage and taxing, the vexatious 
minuteness of regulation, seems, but only 
seems, to do its work, since the fact plainly 
is, that the agents employed in these mat- 


Oliphant 
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ters are everywhere peculators, and cheat 
the government. As one instance of this 
cheating, we extract the account of the 
author’s visit to the harbour and ships of 
Sevastopol :— 

** As I stood upon the handsome stairs 
that lead down to the water’s edge, I 
counted thirteen sail of the line anchored 
in the principal harbour. The newest of 
these, a noble three-decker, was lying 
within pistol-shot of the quay. The ave- 
rage breadth of this inlet is one thousand 
yards; two creeks branch off from it, in- 
tersecting the town in a southerly direc- 
tion, and containing steamers and smaller 
craft, besides a long row of hulks, which 
have been converted into magazines or 
prison-ships. 

** The hard service which has reduced 
so many of the handsomest ships of the 
Russian navy to this condition, consists 
in lying for eight or ten years upon the 
sleeping bosom of the harbour. After the 
expiration of that period their timbers, 
composed of fir or pine-wood, never pro- 
perly seasoned, become perfectly rotten, 
This result is chiefly owing to inherent 
decay, and in some degree to the ravages 
of a worm that abounds in the muddy 
waters of the Tchernoi Retcka, a stream 
which, traversing the valley of Inkerman, 
falls into the upper part of the main har- 
bour. It is said that this pernicious in- 
sect—which is equally destructive in salt 
water as in fresh—costs the Russian go- 
vernment many thousands, and is one of 
the most serious obstacles to the forma- 
tion of an efficient navy on the Black Sea. 

‘Tt is difficult to see, however, why 
this should be tie case, if the ships are 
copper-bottomed ; and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the real state of matters 
would lead one to suspect that the attacks 
of the naval employés are more formidable 
to the coffers of the government than the 
attacks of this worm, which is used as a 
convenient scape-goat, when the present 
rotten state of the Black Sea fleet cannot 
otherwise be accounted for. In contra- 
diction to this we may be referred to the 
infinitely more efficient condition of the 
Baltic fleet; but that may arise rather 
from their proximity to head-quarters than 
from the absence of the worm in the 
northern seas. 

‘¢ The wages of the seamen are so low— 
about sixteen rubles a-year—that it is not 
unnatural they should desire to increase 
so miserable a pittance by any means in 
their power. The consequence is, that 
from the members of the naval board to 
the boys that blow the smiths’ bellows in 
the dockyard, everybody shares the spoils 
obtained by an elaborately devised system 
of plunder carried on somewhat in this 
way :—a certain quantity of well-seasoned 
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oak being required, government issues 
tenders for the supply of the requisite 
amount. A number of contractors sub- 
mit their tenders to a board appointed for 
the purpose of receiving them, who are 
regulated in their choice of a contractor, 
not by the amount of his tender, but of 
his bribe. The fortunate individual se- 
lected immediately sub-contracts upon a 
somewhat similar principle. Arranging 
to be supplied with the timber for half the 
amount of his tender, the sub-contractor 
carries on the game, and perhaps the 
eighth link in this contracting chain is the 
man who, for an absurdly low figure, un- 
dertakes to produce the seasoned wood. 

“ His agents in the central provinces 
accordingly float a quantity of green pines 
and firs down the Dnieper and Bog to 
Nicholaeff, which are duly handed up to 
the head-contractor, each man pocketing 
the difference between his contract and 
that of his neighbour. When the wood is 
produced before the board appointed to 
inspect it, another bribe seasons it, and the 
Government, after paying the price of 
well-seasoned oak, is surprised that the 
120-gun ship, of which it has been built, 
is unfit for service in five years. 

“The rich harvest that is reaped by 
those employed in building and fitting 
her up is as easily obtained ; and to such 
an extent did the dockyard workmen trade 
in government stores, &c. that merchant- 
vessels were for a long time prohibited 
from entering the harbour. I was not 
surprised, after obtaining this interesting 
description of Russian ingenuity, to learn 
that, out of the imposing array before us, 
there were only two ships in a condition 
to undertake a voyage round the Cape. 

“Tf, therefore, in estimating the strength 
of the Russian navy, we deduct the ships 
which, for all practical purposes, are un- 
seaworthy, it will appear that the Black 
Sea fleet, that standing bugbear of the un- 
fortunate Porte, will dwindle into a force 
more in proportion to its limited sphere 
of action, and to the enemy which, in the 
absence of any other European power, it 
would encounter. There is no reason to 
suppose that the navy forms an exception 
to the rule, that all the great national in- 
stitutions of Russia are artificial. The 
Emperor and the army are not to be re- 
garded in that light, though the latter will 
doubtless be glad of an early opportunity 
of redeeming its character, which has been 
somewhat shaken by the unsatisfactory 
displays of prowess daily exhibited in the 
Caucasus, and the absurd misadventures 
of one of the divisions, which ultimately 
failed in taking part in the last Hungarian 
campaign, for lack of a properly organised 
commmissariat.’’ 

* * 


as * * 








“As a cruise under the Emperor’s per- 
sonal inspection was anticipated, a great 
deal of exercising was necessary to rub off 
the dockyard dust, for which his Imperial 
Majesty possesses a particularly keen eye. 
It is hardly natural, however, to expect 
that men whose maritime experience has, 
perhaps, never extended beyond the Bos- 
phorus, should be as good sailors as those 
who have gone round the Horn once for 
every year of their lives. The seamen 
reared in such a nursery as our mercantile 
marine affords must ever be a very diffe- 
rent stamp of men from those reared in 
the dockyard of Sevastopol. It is mali- 
ciously said, that upon the few occasions 
that the Russian fleet in the Black Sea 
have encountered a gale of wind, the 
greater part of the officers and men were 
always sea-sick, 

‘¢ It is certain that they have sometimes 
been unable to tell whereabouts they were 
on their extensive cruising ground; and 
once between Sevastopol and Odessa, it is 
currently and libellously reported that the 
admiral was so utterly at a loss, that the 
flag-lientenant, observing a village on 
shore, proposed to land and ask the way.” 

Recent and passing events invest with 
particular interest all the latter part of 
this book. Throughout it is plain that 
the author is no friend to Russian exten- 
sion of power. Reasons good, as it seems 
to us, has he given for his judgment, but 
to the opinions of readers in general we 
must now leave him. 








Census of Great Britain, 1851. Report 
and Population Tables. 

Results of the Census of Great Britain 
in 1851. By Edward Cheshire. 8vo. 

The British group of islands consists, we 
are informed, of no less than five hundred, 
of which, on the night of the 30th of 
March, 1851, one hundred and seventy- 
five were found to contain inhabitants, 
varying in number from a solitary occu- 
pant to 20,816,351. At the same time 
212,194 persons are estimated to have been 
absent in the army, navy, and merchant- 
service, and 33,775 British subjects resi- 
dent or travelling in foreign countries. 

To enumerate this vast multitude, in all 
27,724,849 persons, to ascertain simul- 
taneously the distribution, place of nativity, 
age, sex, relation, and employment of the 
whole number was the task undertaken at 
the Census of 1851. That it was a labour 
of no trifling amount, requiring judicious 
organisation and the combined exertion of 
a great number of intelligent persons, is 
readily conceived. But we doubt whether 
any one could have an adequate notion of 
the extent of the task without the assist- 
ance of the statistics of the Census as given 
in the report. 
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The Census of the United Kingdom was 
taken by two distinct departments, under 
the powers conferred by two Acts of Par- 
liament. One of these applied exclusively 
to Ireland, and the other to England, 
Wales, and Scotland. The enumeration of 
the islands in the British seas was effected 
by the English Census Office, under the 
authority of the Home Department. 

The volumes before us present the re- 
sult of the Census of Great Britain and its 
islands alone. In order to collect the 
materials of this work 38,740 enumerators 
were appointed ; an army numbering more 
than four times that assembled last summer 
at Chobham. They were officered by 3,220 
registrars, and 624 superintendent regis- 
trars. 

Each of the enumerators had to per- 
form his duties in a separate district, in- 
cluding on the average about 100 houses. 
At each of these he deposited, some days 
previous to the 30th, certain printed forms 
to be filled up by the householder. The 
total number of schedules forwarded from 
the Census Office for this purpose was 
7,000,000, weighing nearly 40 tons. In 
addition to these the enumerators delivered 
forms for collecting information respecting 
places of worship, schools, and other in- 
stitutions ; but the return to these latter 
was optional. The householders’ schedule, 
a correct return to which was made com- 
pulsory under a penalty by the Act of 
Parliament, was to contain the name, re- 
lation to the head of the family, sex, age, 
occupation, and birthplace of each person 
who should pass the night of the 30th of 
March in the house; and it was likewise 
to be stated if any of these persons were 
blind, or deaf and dumb. The only ab- 
sentees to be included in these schedules 
were police, watchmen on night duty, and 
workmen engaged at their labour during 
the night, and returning home in the 
morning. The schedules were collected in 
the course of the next day by the enume- 
rator, whose assistance, we may suppose, 
was very often necessary in the filling up. 
He was also required to count or estimate 
the dwellers in tents and barges, and the 
houseless within his district. 

The enumerators were allowed one week 
for the transcription of the schedules into 
a book, and for the completion of the 
various summaries and estimates. At the 
end of this time the whole of their docu- 
ments had to be placed in the hands of 
their immediate superiors, the 3,220 regis- 
trars. After revising the work performed 
by the enumerators in his district each of 
the registrars prepared a summary of the 
information collected, and forwarded it 
with the enumerator’s book to the superin- 
tendent-registrar. The schedules and re- 
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turns of churches and schools were trans- 
mitted direct to the Census Office. The 
superintendent-registrars had to examine 
the correctness of the summaries prepared 
by the registrars, and then transmitted 
the documents to the Census Office. 

Returns were also obtained through the 
officers of the Customs of all persons on 
board ships in harbour on the night of 
the census. Ships in the home trade at 
sea on that night were supplied with 
papers before their departure, which were 
collected on their return to port. The 
seamen abroad were enumerated from lists 
prepared by the registrar of merchant 
seamen from the registrars under his con- 
trol, and those of the royal navy and the 
royal marines were returned by the officers 
in command, under instructions from the 
Admiralty. 

In two months from the taking of the 
census, the enumeration books, and the 
registrars’ summaries were received at the 
Census Office; and on the 7th of Junea 
rough statement of the total population 
and numbers of houses was transmitted to 
the Secretary of State, and immediately 
made public. 

Much, however, remained to be done. 
A careful revision was undertaken at the 
Census Office of the whole of the work 
previously performed; every total and sum- 
mary in the enumerators’ returns was ex- 
amined; and twenty millions of entries, 
contained in above a million and a quarter 
of pages, were thus gone over. From the 
data thus ascertained the abstracts pub- 
lished have been prepared. The portion 
of the census returns that has appeared 
occupies three bulky folio volumes, con- 
taining about two thousand pages. These 
give the numbers of the people in Great 
Britain, distinguishing males and females, 
and the number of houses occupied, un- 
occupied, and building. They contain also 
condensed abstracts of all previous cen- 
suses, and a copious index. A future pub- 
lication will contain classifications of the 
population in respect of age, birthplace, 
occupation, and other particulars. 

The general total of the Census of Great 
Britain is as follows :— 























| Males. Females. | Total. 
England . 8,281,734) 8,640,154) 16,921,888 
Scotland. . | 1,375,479) 1,513,263) 2,888,742 
Wales | 499,491 506,230) 1,005,721 
Islands. . | 66,854] 76,272) (143,126 
Army, Navy, | | 
and Merchant 
Service . . 162,490 162,490 
| cette 
Total. | 10,386,048 10,735,019) 21,121,967 
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Numbers vi this magnitude are scarcely 
appreciated in their full import, or, per- 
haps, the fact is, that we are so accustomed 
to over-estimate the numbers of persons 
or things with which we ordinarily come 
in contact, that when we see these enor- 
mous numbers on paper only we forget 
how large they really are. The exagge- 
rated estimates of population, of the force 
of armies, the slain in a battle, or the vic- 
tims of a pestilence, that we so often meet 
with in history, are evidence how readily 
men have deceived themselves in this re- 
spect. That the student of the census 
may properly realise the 21 millions of our 
population, the Report informs us that at 
the rate of 100,000 a day, 211 days would 
have been occupied by them in visiting the 
Crystal Palace, and that allowing a square 
yard to each person they would cover 7 
square miles. Mr. Cheshire gives another 
illustration by stating that if ali the popu- 
lation of Great Britain had to pass through 
London in procession, and that an unin- 
terrupted passage was given for 12 hours 
daily, Sundays excepted, it would take 
nearly 3 months to pass through, at quick 
march, four abreast. We admire the in- 
genuity of the illustration, as well as the 
strict regard for the Sabbath, which will 
not permit so purely imaginary a task to be 
continued, even in idea, upon the day of 
weekly rest. 

It will be noticed that the proportion of 
females to males is more than 103 to 100, 
while the Registrar General’s returns show 
that of children born alive the proportion 
is nearly 105 males to 100 females. “ How 
much,’’ the Report observes, “ the change 
in the proportions, and the subsequent dis- 
parity of the numbers in the two sexes, is 
due to emigration, or to a difference in 
degree of the dangers and diseases to which 
they are respectively exposed, will be most 
advantageously discussed when the num- 
bers of males and females living at differ- 
ent periods of life are compared.”’ 

The following table exhibits the progress 
of the population of Great Britain during 
the present century : 














Years, Males. Females. Total. 
1801 | 5,368,703 9,548,730 10,917,433 
sll | 6,111,261 6,312,859 12,424,120 
1821 | 7,096,053 | 7,306,590 | 14,402,643 
1831 8,133,446 8,430,692 16,564,138 
1841 | 9,232,418 9,581,368 18,813,786 
1851 | 10,386,048 10,735,919 21,121,967 

! 


The annual rate of increase has varied 


in each decennial period, being greatest in 
1811—-21, when it was 1°489 (nearly 14) 
per cent. and least in 1841—51, when it 
was only 1'186 per cent. 


In the former 
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period there was little emigration, and the 
mortality was lower than ever before or 
since. On the other hand, the emigration 
from the United Kingdomin the latter period 
is estimated at not less than 1,693,000. 

The population has been shown to have 
nearly doubled in the course of fifty years. 
It is most astonishing that the resources 
of the country have at all kept pace with 
this enormous increase, and had it con- 
tinued at the same rate as in the earlier 
part of the century the pressure would 
have been very severe. But the recent 
amount of emigration has for the present 
removed all fear of over-population, and 
at this time our numbers are even dimi- 
nishing. It is only, however, within the 
last year that the balance has been turned, 
and we see no occasion to fear a diminution 
to more than a beneticial extent. 

The amount of house accommodation at 
the same periods was as follows :— 


Inhabited Persons te 


Years, Houses. Families. a House. 
| 
1801 1,870,476 2,260,802 5°6 
IStl 2,101,597 2,544,215 57 
1821 2,429,630 2,941,383. 58 
1831 2,850,937 | - 3,414,175 a7 
1841 3,446,797 |(no returns) 54 
1851 3,048,347 4,312,388 57 


| 


It will be seen that the increase has kept 
tolerably even pace with that of the popu- 
lation. Some improvement, however, which 
had taken place between 1831 and 1841 
was lost in the succeeding ten years. One 
of the great wants of our town populations 
at the present time is that of a sufficient 
supply of dwellings for the working-classes, 
and we much regret that the example set 
by the Labourers’ Friend Society in pro- 
viding such habitations on a large scale, 
and with the arrangements absolutely ne- 
cessary for comfort and decency, has not 
been followed to any extent, although the 
returns at the model buildings have proved 
amply remunerative. Let us hope that 
the next census will find us improved in 
this and many other respects. 

The Report contains several maps and 
diagrams illustrating the distribution of 
the population. In the two shaded maps 
prepared by Mr. Petermann a general view 
is given of the various degrees of density 
of population throughout England and 
Scotland. The comparative density at suc- 
cessive epochs is shown by diagrams, by 
which it appears that the present average 
population of England and Wales is about 
one person to every two acres, and that if 
all the people were distributed over the 
land at equal distances from each other 
there would be 108 yards between each. 
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In London the mean distance is only 14 
yards, and the space to each person 160 
square yards, 

Our space has not permitted us to no- 
tice more than a very small portion of the 
interesting matter contained in the Report. 
With respect to the tables themselves, no 
abstract of any value can be given except 
at some length. We have to notice a very 
creditable attempt to compress the most 
important general results into an 8vo. 
pamphlet of 56 pages by Mr. Edward 
Cheshire. His tables are well selected, 
and will be found convenient for reference 
when details are not required. But it 
must not be supposed that more than a 
proportionate part of the valuable infor. 
mation contained in the Report can be 
given in a few pages, and it is to the Re- 
port itself, with its accompanying tables, 
that we must refer our readers for a satis- 
factory view of the results of the Census. 


The Last Fruit of an Old Tree. By 
Walter Savage Landor.—Mr. Landor can- 
not with truth be contradicted when he 
says, “‘ Inferior in execution to those he 
has already set before the public will per- 
haps these ‘ imaginary conversations’ ap- 
pear; certainly, for the most part, inferior 
are the materials. No sculptor can work 
in sandstone so artistically and effectively 
as in alabaster or marble.’’ It is so, no 
doubt; there is a look of sameness which 
it is no paradox to say acts as a reminder 
of differences: and yet let us not be mis- 
taken. Our friend’s face is always wel- 
come, and precious are these utterances, 
though we miss the hale vigorous voice of 
former years. Neither can we expect him 
to be, in faults, another man than that 
which he has been. Sarcasm, and exag- 
geration, and an occasional bitterness of 
tone, and a cleaving to certain notions of 
technical proprieties, maintained against 
custom with all the tenacity of a martyr 
contending for his dearest article of faith, — 
these are things that will go along with a 
resolute, original, good man to the last. 
He will also pick and choose among his 
favourites, literary, political, or other, 
those men or women who are the most 
like himself, even when they hold opinions 
not at all conformable to his own—because 
with such a mind the principal bond of 
affinity is in the original form of a charac- 
ter, rather than in the gatherings together 
of certain opinions, and the course it may 
take in conformity with them. Were it 
not so, it would be difficult to account for 
Mr. Landor’s perpetual and almost unex- 
cepting laudations of Southey,—in which 
though, to a very large extent, we are 
ready to join, we must stop far short of 
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his weight and measure of estimation. In 
fact, this seems to us a notable instance of 
the force of mere sympathy. Neither Mr. 
Landor nor Mr. Southey have ever spared 
bitter and harsh language towards their 
opponents, literary, political, or religious; 
and when the former asks, with regard to 
Southey, ‘‘ In what poet of the last nine- 
teen centuries is there less contamination 
of conceit? In what critic, who has 
criticised so many, less of severity or as- 
sumption ?’’ we can hardly believe that 
we read aright. Most assuredly the gene- 
rosity, the integrity, the virtuous self- 
denial, and untiring industry of Mr. 
Southey are beyond all praise; but, of his 
voluminous writings, how small a part will 
probably keep for him a station at all com- 
mensurate with that which he over and 
over again anticipated. Look at the swell- 
ing words with which Madoc and Thalaba 
are introduced: can any now be found, 
besides Mr. Landor, to acquit the writer 
of overweening self-conceit ? This, how- 
ever, is nothing to the assumptions of his 
letters. 

But we will not dwell upon what to us ap- 
pears undue partiality, nor will we quote 
Mr. Landor’s unkind and unjust language 
towards Lord Brougham. We would rather 
in the present volume note those passages 
we most admire. And first and best per- 
haps are the beautiful thoughts, most 
beautifully expressed, in the dialogue with 
Archdeacon Hare. That on the boundary 
line between fancy and imagination is oue 
of his happiest ; and infinitely amusing are 
the speculations on orthography. As a 
specimen of writing perhaps Mr. Landor 
has never exceeded the letter to the Rev. 
Cuthbert Southey, though we dissent as 
widely from his dispraise as from his 
praise. There is, we are compelled to say, 
a large part of the volume not very read- 
able, and a good deal that is clear enough, 
devoted to abuse of churches, English and 
other. Those who relish such fruit may 
pluck andeat. We cannot. 





A Peep at the Pixies. By Mrs. Bray. 
Has great merit, and will have many in- 
terested readers. It will not be placed, 
we think, by pcrents in the same class 
with some of our pleasant fairy tales, or 
with the lively German popular stories, for 
the Pixies are mostly connected with evil 
spirits rather than good, and their modes 
of revenge are sometimes cruel, as in the 
case of the farmer’s ox. The stories are 
lengthened enough to suit the intermediate 
age between early childhood and youth, 
and being, as they are, extremely well re- 
lated, we fully expect they will be popular. 
The volume is also well illustrated, well 
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got up, and very reasonably cheap; and the 
account of Dartmoor is a valuable addi- 
tion to the whole. 





Salem Redeemed, or the Year of Ju- 
bilee: a Lyrical Drama, in 3 Acts. By 
Edmund Peel.—This, though greatly de- 
ficient in real dramatic interest, is a very 
beautiful poem, abounding in fine thoughts 
harmoniously expressed. If the author 
should add to his power of diction and 
his high-toned sentiment something more 
awakening in incident, more lifelike and 
various in character, we may safely expect 
he will accomplish some far superior work. 





Tales. By the late Lady Doherty. 
1 vol. 12m0.—As we are told in the pre- 
face to this modest volume that the author’s 
earthly pilgrimage is over, and as she is 
represented as having been a quiet, unob- 
trusive, yet earnest Christian, we should 
be unwilling to criticise with severity the 
short stories here collected. They cannot 
in truth be placed above mediocrity ; but 
they all give proof of an amiable spirit, 
and a heart in harmony with Christian 
influences. 

Income Tax Tables. By Charles M. Wil- 
lich. (4th edilion).—The vexed question 
of the income tax, so much discussed last 
winter, is now we hope finally settled, and 
a sliding scale of duties adopted, which 
are to cease altogether in 1860. At the 
same time the tax has been extended to 


ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 17. This Society re-assembled for 
the Session, and the noble President, Lord 
Viscount Mahon, took the chair. It was 
announced that the collection of Engraved 
Portraits belonging to the Society had been 
arranged in alphabetical order by the Trea- 
surer. It consists of more than five hun- 
dred portraits of English subjects by Eng- 
lish engravers, including many curious and 
rare specimens. William Salt, esq. had 
presented two volumes of Proclamations, 
one of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the other of that of James the First. They 
were a contemporary collection formed 
by Humphrey Dyson, and are of con- 
siderable value. O. Smith, esq. presented 
a Proclamation of Queen Anne, 15 June, 
1704, relative to Foreign Coins passing in 
the Colonies. 

George Octavius Hopton, esq. surgeon, 

9 


Ireland, and also, at a reduced rate, to in- 
comes of from 1007. to 1502. a year. 

The rates of duty, as determined by the 
Act of last session, will be, for every 
twenty shillings— 

For 2 years from April 5, 1953 . . 7d. 


” 2 ” ” 1855 . . 6d. 
» 3 » “ 3657. . Oi. 


And the rates payable in respect of the 
occupation of land, for every twenty shil- 
lings— 


Sn Bie In Scot- 
lk oy land and 
anc. Treland. 

For 2 years from April 5, 1853 34d. 23d. 
Ry aaa Me 1855 3d. Qid. 
oe ae pe 1857 2ad. Ld. 


Any person whose income is below 100/. 
a year will be exempt from duty, and any 
person whose total income is below 150/. 
though above 1002. will pay 5d. in the 
pound. There are, therefore, eight dif- 
ferent rates of duty, and we have no doubt 
that the public will appreciate the con- 
venience of a set of tables like those before 
us, by means of which the amount charge- 
able on any sum from a few shillings to 
10,000/., at whatever rate of duty it may 
be liable, may readily be obtained. 

Mr. Willich has prefaced his tables 
with a short abstract of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Income Tax Act, and a comparison of the 
plans adopted by Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert 
Peel, together with some interesting sta- 
tistical information of the assessment of 
property and income, and the produce of 
the tax at different periods. 


RESEARCHES. 


and William Boyne, esq. were elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 

C. R. Weld, esq. exhibited Sir Martin 
Frobisher’s arm-chair, which he has re- 
cently purchased. It originally formed a 
portion of Frobisher’s furniture at Altoffs 
Hall, near Wakefield, which estate (in his 
native county) was conferred upon him 
as a reward for his services, on his return 
from his third Arctic voyage in 1578. The 
chair bears this inscription, 

M. FRUBISHER, 1580. 

Edward Hawkins, esq. Keeper of the 
Antiquities in the British Museum, ex- 
hibited six MS. volumes containing an ac- 
curate account of the researches of the 
Rev. Brian Faussett, who opened about 
800 Anglo-Saxon graves in eight or nine 
parishes in Kent. The antiquities which 
were exhumed are still preserved in the 
Faussett collection at Heppington, near 
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Canterbury, which, since the recent death 
of the Rev. Godfrey Faussett, D.D. has 
been offered to the British Museum. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, read a 
report of the excavations made by him in 
the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Harnham 
Hill, near Salisbury, of which we gave a 
full account in our last Magazine, p. 514. 
Mr. Akerman made the remark that no 
traces of coffins were discovered, but the 
greater part of the bodies were protected 
by large flint stones; and among the earth, 
in immediate contact with the remains, 
were fragments of Roman or Romano- 
British pottery, evidently shards picked 
up by the way-side, and not broken pur- 
posely. These shards, already noticed by 
English and by continental antiquaries, 
have been supposed to illustrate a passage 
in Shakspere (Hamlet, Act vy. Scene 1.) 
The writer was for a long time disposcd 
to withhold assent to this explanation, but 
the appearance of the shards found in the 
Harnham graves seems to settle the ques- 
tion, since they are all worn at the edges, 
and the major part belong to a period 
antecedent to that of these interments, 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a Map cf a con- 
siderable extent of land in the valley of 
the Avon, reaching from Britford to the 
western end of the county, and including 
perhaps with Harnham many places men- 
tioned in a grant of Cenwealh, the second 
Christian King of the West Saxons, to the 
church of Winchester. Aided by Mr. 
Josiah Goodwire, of Salisbury, he had been 
enabled to identify the chief localities men- 
tioned in the land limits appended to the 
charter in question, which was perhaps 
granted in or about the year 646. This 
charter is important, as probably deciding 
the latest period of the interments at 
Harnham, although it must be borne in 
mind that pagan practices lingered among 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors after their con- 
version. 

This report was followed by one from 
Dr. Thurnam, on the crania of the skele- 
tons. In the opinion of this gentleman 
the ancient inhabitants of Harnham were 
of a humble grade, probably of the lower 
rank of the Anglo-Saxon settlers and 
conquerors, an opinion which the relics 
discovered with their remains seem to 
confirm. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Nov. 2. The reception of a copy of the 
new work by the Rev. H. T. Scarth, on 
the Roman Antiquities of Bath, having 
suggested for consideration the importance 
of publishing engraved copies of the in- 
scribed Roman stones in the possession of 
the Society, a resolution was passed that 

Gent. Mac, Voc. XL, 
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this proposition be carried out under the 
superintendence of Dr. Bruce and Mr. 
Story, the latter gentleman having offered 
his assistance in making the drawings. 

John Clayton, esq. read a few notes of 
the disinterment of the remains of the 
Housesteads Castellum, or Mile Castle, 
which was thus noticed by Hodgson, the 
historian of Northumberland : —‘* Under 
the north wall of Borcovicus, the House- 
steads crags begin to rise in rude and 
pillared majesty, and to the west were 
crowned with a Castellum, the remains of 
which, and of the Murus, are still very 
interesting. At the foot of these crags lie 
long columns of basalt, which, probably 
many centuries since, fell from their sides, 
and some of them worthy to be set up and 
inscribed as monuments.’’ The writer, an 
ardent admirer of the beauties of Nature, 
proceeds to enlarge upon the natural beau- 
ties of the scene. He describes the crags 
of this district, upon the top of which the 
Roman Wall runs, as bearded with witch- 
wood, rowantree, ferns, bilberry, and heath, 
and their heads everywhere perfumed with 
wild thyme, and garlanded with the sun- 
flower cistus. 

There are amongst us those who cherish 
a pleasing recollection of the amiable 
author, and who delight to dwell on the 
memory of his gentle nature, his simple 
manners, and the enthusiasm of his cha- 
racter, which sometimes inspired the use 
of language which the cold in blood are 
disposed to regard as extravagant. Those 
whose fortune it has been to wander 
through this solitude, on a calm and 
bright day of July or August, will acknow- 
ledge the truth of Mr. Hodgson’s descrip- 
tion of the natural attractions of the scene 
—which have since been further illustrated 
by the pen of our learned and esteemed 
colleague, Dr. Bruce, not less distinguished 
by the freshness and vigour than for the 
accuracy of his descriptions. 

Tisis Castellum stands 320 yards west 
of the western gateway of the station of 
Borcovicus (measuring along the military 
way) ; its distance from the Mile Castle to 
the east, near the Busy Gap, is somewhat 
less, and from the Mile Castle to the west 
in the Milking Gap, somewhat more,— 
than the usual distance of a thousand Ro- 
man paces. The building is, like the rest 
of the mile castles, a parallelogram, having 
its southern corners rounded off. It mea- 
sures inside, from east to west, 58 feet ; 
and from north to south, 50 feet :—dimen- 
sions very much the same as those of the 
Cawfields Mile Castle. In its western 
wall there are six courses of stones stand- 
ing; and in the Murus, which is its north- 
ern wall, and which stands 14 feet high, 
no less than thirteen courses, The south- 
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ern gateway has resembled very closely the 
southern gateway of the Cawfields Mile 
Castle, described in Dr. Bruce’s Roman 
Wall (p. 218, second edition). The most 
interesting feature of the building, how- 
ever, is its northern gateway, the remains 
of which are very considerable. It is 10 
feet in width, and has been spanned by an 
arch, the’springing stones of which are in 
their places, whilst the massive stones of 
the rest of the arch, each of them weigh- 
ing about half a ton, are lying amongst 
the debris of the Castellum. The pillars 
of this gateway are standing perfect on 
each side. They are of a very solid cha- 
racter, measuring 5 feet in breadth, and 
are carried through the great Wall, which 
is here 10 feet in thickness. The gateway 
opens northward ona part of the crags 
where the precipice is less precipitous than 
usual; and there has evidently been a 
roadway for the march of soldiers down 
its face. This description applies to the 
gateway in its original state. During the 
latter part of the period of the Roman oc- 
cupation of Britain, when their garrisons 
grew feebler, this northern gateway was 
built up wholly to the height of 4 feet 
from the original threshold; and above 
that height, its breadth has been reduced 
to 3 feet 10 inches. The arch has been 
taken down, and a new and narrowed 
roadway, with a new threshold of stone, 
has been formed, thus diminishing the 
space through which the Roman garrison 
would be assailable by the enemy ap- 
proaching from the north. The necessary 
consequence of this change has been that 
inside the Castellum there were two floors 
—one at the original base, and the other 
at the higher level adopted for the nar- 
rowed gateway. Amongst the stones of 
this upper floor was found a stone, much 
worn, on which can be traced the letters 
of the name of Aulus Platorius Nepos, the 
legate of Hadrian. It seems probable that 
to this Mile Castle belongs the inscribed 
stone, of which one half was found in 1715, 
and the other in 1731, built up in the 
wall of a farm-house at Bradley, and 
which Dr. Bruce thus puts together in 
his Roman Wall (second edition, p. 202) : 
IMP CS TRAIAN 
HADRIANI AUG 
LEG. II. AUG 
A PLATORIO NEPOTE LEG PRP 

A perfect duplicate of this inscribed 
stone, which is in the collection of this 
Society, is supposed to have come from 
the next Mile Castle, at the Milking Gap. 

On the slope of the hill, descending from 
the Housesteads Mile Castle to the south, 
has been found a fragment of an altar 
dedicated by the soldiers of the Second 
Legion to Jupiter—accidentally dropped 
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(no doubt) in its passage in the character 
of building materials to the farm-house at 
Bradley, or some other structure in the 
neighbourhved. The letters which remain 
are these :— 
I. O. M. 
MILITES 
LEG. Il. A. 

The minor objects of antiquity which 
have been picked up in the disinterment 
of this Mile Castle consist of coins of 
Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius; a mason’s 
chisel, found amongst the stone chippings 
in the deepest part of the foundations of 
the northern gateway ; the head of an axe ; 
a sacrificing knife, precisely resembling 
that carved on the sides of altars ; and the 
usual fragments of Samian ware which 
mark the localities of Roman occupation ; 
and amongst them part of a vase on which 
is scratched the word “ DEpIco.”’ 

Mr. Clayton also presented to the So- 
ciety drawings of a gold signet ring and 
a gold pendant from the ear, recently found 
in the station of Borcovicus, near to the 
southern gateway, and which are drawn to 
the full size. With them was taken up a 
large brass coin of the Emperor Commo- 
dus, beautifully executed, and apparently 
fresh from the Mint; the reverse is a figure 
of Providence ; and it is dated in his third 
consulate, between the years 181 and 183. 

In the admirable summary of the events 
of the Roman occupation of Britain with 
which Dr. Bruce commences his history 
of the Roman Wall, we are told that in 
the reign of Commodus the Britons “ broke 
through the wall which separated them 
from the Roman province, killed the gene- 
ral, ruined the army, and in their ravages 
carried all before them.’’ In the midst of 
such a scene of violence it is not to be 
wondered at that the ladies who adorned 
the Roman garrisons of the Barrier should 
have been doomed to lament the loss of 
their trinkets as well as of their husbands. 
The authority for this statement is Dion 
Cassius, who wrote within fifty years of 
the event he was recording. The passage 
states that the Britons ‘‘ scaled the wall 
which separated them from the camps of 
the Romans.’’ The word teichos in Greek 
answers to murus in Latin, which is used 
for a wall of defence, in contradistinction 
to paries, a wall for purposes of architec- 
ture; and the Greek word stratopeda 
answers precisely to the Latin word caséra. 
Can any one doubt that the historian in 
this passage refers to the Murus of the 
Lower Isthmus, (and to the Castra, 18 in 
number,) which it separated from the 
Britons? The Vallum, which, according 
to the theory of those who still adhere to 
the standard of Severus, would be the only 
rampart existing in the time of Commo- 
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dus, is south of all the Castra, and could 
not have separated them from the Britons; 
and we find within the walls of Borcovicus, 
one of the strongest fortresses supporting 
the Wall, and evidently contemporaneous 
with it, this coin of Commodus fresh from 
the Mint, which must have been deposited 
in the place in which it was found a quarter 
of a century before the expedition of the 
Emperor Severus into Britain. The ground 
on which we tread in the mural district is 
pregnant with evidence of the existence of 
the Murus and its supporting stations 
anterior to the reign of Severus ; and the 
time approaches when all will admit the 
truth of the proposition originated by Mr. 
Hodgson, and ably and successfully main- 
tained by Dr. Bruce, that Hadrian built 
the Wall. 

Mr. H. G. Potter asked Mr. Clayton if 
he had found any voussoirs before? Mr. 
Clayton replied in the negative. He had 
found several at this place, and the key- 
stone of the arch. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCH- 
DEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Oct. 19. The autumn meeting of this 
Society was held at Northampton, the 
Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton in the chair, 
who, in introducing the business of the 
meeting, stated that Lord Overstone and 
Mr. Rainald Knightley, M.P. had become 
members of the Society, and it was pro- 
posed by the Committee that this meeting 
should elect them Vice-Presidents, which 
was done accordingly. The Committee 
were re-elected. His Lordship also stated 
that, since their last meeting, a curator of 
their museum had been appointed. The 
Rev. Thos. James, the Secretary, read the 
report, which enumerated various resto- 
rations, effected, in progress, and con- 
templated. Harleston Church is being 
reseated, and the chancel restored, after 
desigas by Mr. Scott. Tysoe and War- 
mington are to be reseated by the same 
architect. Plans had been laid before 
them for reseating Castle Ashby, also by 
Mr. Scott: The plans for restoring Oundle 
church had been abandoned, and the large 
sum raised for the purpose had been re- 
stored to the subscribers. It was to be 
hoped that this fine church would some 
time or other be put into a proper con- 
dition ; but, meantime, it was better to do 
nothing than not to do it properly. The 
church of Weldon had been almost 
finished by Mr. Slater. How far it was 
expedient to give a more ecclesiastical 
character to the lantern had not been 
determined ; but that this curious feature 
should be preserved there could be no 
doubt: although its old use as a land-mark 
for travellers through Rockingham Forest 
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was gone by, it was, at least, interesting 
as atime-mark. Little Gidding had been 
thoroughly completed. Barnack was about 
to be reseated and repaired, but not a 
stone of the old Saxon work would be 
injured. The chancel of Barnwell had 
been refitted by Mr. Scott, that of Win- 
wick by Mr. Law, and that of Wilby by 
Mr. Salvin. Exton had been restored by 
Mr. Pearson, of London. Adverting to 
St. Giles’s church, Northampton, Mr. 
James stated that he need not reopen the 
discussion which had arisen on the subject 
of the alterations going on, but he was 
quite ready to reassert the principle upon 
which the Society had given its sanction 
to the work. While they were careful not 
needlessly to destroy anything that was 
worthy of preservation, they were yet 
bound to accommodate the church to the 
wants and the spirit of the times, and this 
was not to be done in a cheap and clumsy 
manner, but in the spirit of the church- 
builders of old, who added to the fabric 
whenever it became necessary for the 
accommodation of the parish. He should 
be willing, indeed, to rest the superior 
claim of Gothic architecture upon its capa- 
bility of receiving additions as they might 
be needed. A more serious case was that 
of the church of St. Sepulchre, which, 
although a large sum had been subscribed, 
was still without sufficient funds for the 
contemplated improvements. It seemed 
impossible for a church to put forward 
stronger claims. St. Mary’s, Stamford, 
had been completed, and the improve- 
ments certainly were very great, but he 
must protest against the benches with 
sloping backs, and pillars painted and 
sanded over. There could be no doubt of 
the awkward effect, architecturally, of the 
sloping backs; and it was a mistake to 
suppose them more comfortable than up- 
right backs, because, if the seats were 
wide enough, people were sure to sit ac- 
cording to the angle most agreeable to 
them. Mr. James added that he hoped 
to lay before the next committee plans 
for such alterations in his own church at 
Theddingworth as should at least make it, 
not a model church, but one which the 
secretary of an architectural society need 
not be ashamed of, which he certainly was 
at present. The rev. gentleman then de- 
scribed the proceedings of the Society 
archeologically: Sir Henry Dryden, at 
the request of the Society, had undertaken 
to make careful plans of Castle Hill, 
which was threatened with demolition by 
the railway ; Mr. De Sausmarez had pro- 
mised to watch the excavations for any 
remains that might turn up. The library 
of the Society had received a valuable 
addition of one hundred volumes, on archi« 
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tectural and other kindred subjects, from 
Lord Spencer. 

The Dean of Peterborough, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said it was but 
simple justice to the late dean (Dr. Butler) 
to say that the improvements in the choir 
of Peterborough Cathedral had originated 
with him. During his long illness he had 
occupied himself in a careful translation 
of the Latin Statutes into English, and 
in the course of that task he became 
strongly aware of the duty of carrying out 
the choral service. The Dean added that 
he was most anxious to throw open the 
cathedral to the public, and he was making 
preparations to that effect. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne then read 
a paper on a remarkable stronghold of 
very remote antiquity in one of the Isles 
of Arran, at the mouth of the Bay of 
Galway, called Dune Aengus. The island 
is for the most part a bare and unpro- 
ductive rock, paved, as it were, with slabs 
of splintery limestone, with wide and fre- 
quent fissures, through which grass grows 
luxuriantly. In some parts the coast line 
is 300 feet high. The flooring is ex- 
tremely slippery, and is, in wet weather, 
impossible to be trodden by ordinary shoes. 
The Arranites wear sandals of an exceed- 
ingly primitive kind, being made of cow- 
hide with the hair left on, and bound on 
the foot with whipcord. In this, as well 
as in their boats, which resemble the 
coracles on the Dee, the Wye, and the 
Severn, although much larger, traces are 
observable of an ancient race. These ves- 
sels are eight feet long, square at one end 
and pointed at the other, and the Arranites 
cross over to the main land in safety in 
them, when the turbulent state of the sea 
reuders all other vessels useless. Mr. 
Hartshorne described the stronghold of 
Arran as one of the most magnificent bar- 
baric monuments in Europe. It is a cir- 
cular pile of dark grey masonry, the walls 
being fifty feet high and twenty in thick- 
ness, and as a work of dry masonry quite 
unequalled. The portal is four feet wide 
and three feet six inches high, with a head- 
ing formed of a huge monolith. It is sur- 
rounded by a glacis, two ditches, two walls, 
and, lastly, by a chevaux-de-frize of up- 
right limestones. Mr. Hartshorne dis- 
cussed at some length and with much 
ability the various conjectures as to the 
origin of this and similar monuments, ar- 
riving at the conclusion that they were 
defences round sacred buildings. 

Sir Henry Dryden said he should some 
day, perhaps, produce plans of monuments 
in the north of Scotland and in Shetland, 
which, although they presented some 
radical differences, had some radical simi- 
larities also. 
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Rev. A. G. Poole then read a paper on 
Cathedral Derangements, regarding the 
subject in an artistic view. 





MUSEUM OF IRISH ANTIQUITIES, IN THE 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION OF 1853. 

The late Industrial Exhibition of Dublin 
possessed, as our readers are aware, two 
striking peculiarities which distinguished 
it from that of Hyde Park, namely, a fine 
collection of Ancient and Modern Paint- 
ings, and a Museum of Irish Antiquities 
of great extent, originated by the zeal 
and energies of Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
and to which all the chief local collections 
contributed. 

The apartment in which the antiquities 
were exhibited was on the south side of 
the building, and of oblong form, about 
24 yards long and 10 wide. An ancient 
architectural character was imparted to it 
by the introduction of casts of portions of 
some of the most singular religious edifices 
in the country. ‘The apartment was 
divided as into a nave and chancel, by the 
six-times-recessed chancel-arch of Tuam, 
with its strange Egyptian-like sculptures ; 
and the east end was lighted by the three 
curiously ornamented round-headed win- 
dows from the same building. The three 
entrances were casts of curiously carved 
and inscribed doorways of ancient churches, 
and over the west door was inserted the 
circular window, assigned to the eighth 
century, from Rahan Church, figured in 
Petrie’s Round Towers, p. 241. In addi- 
tion to these casts, the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee also obtained casts of the two 
great crosses from Monasterboice, as well 
as the originals of four other curiously 
carved stone crosses from other parts of 
Treland—that from Tuam being more 
than twenty feet high. These crosses 
were placed near the entrance of the 
great central hall, and in the Fine Arts 
Gallery were also casts of a number of 
the finest recumbent monumental fizures 
in Ireland, as well as several fonts of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies. In the small model-room was an 
extensive series of rubbings of sepulchral 
brasses (chiefly English), and an interest- 
ing collection of small models of various 
ruined civil and religious edifices, round 
towers, and crosses in Ireland. 

The collection of Antiquities comprised 
the whole of the Museum of the Royal 
Trish Academy. The Royal Dublin 
Society and the collection of Dr. Petrie 
also furnished most valuable materials, as 
well as those of many other well-known 
collectors. 

Down the middle of the apartment were 
ranged a series of glazed cases, contain- 
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ing the gold torques from Sherwood Forest, 
exhibited by the Queen, and the gold 
antiquities belonging to the Royal Irish 
Academy and to private individuals. These 
consisted of torques, bracelets, rings, 
bullz, boxes, discs, and other ornaments, 
including many of the double-disked ob- 
jects peculiar to Ireland, of which the use 
is not known. The gold of which these 
ornaments are composed is very rich in 
colour, and must have been found in early 
times in great quantity—one of the torques 
weighing as much as 27} ounces, and one 
of the bracelets nearly 17 ounces. 

Several upright glass cases contained 
a variety of ecclesiastical relics, in the 
precious metals, of extraordinary interest, 
as the dates of many of them are well 
ascertained. Among them were the 
Cross of Cong. of the early part of the 
twelfth century, remarkable for the elabo- 
rate intricacy of its workmanship and the 
inscriptions on its edges; several highly 
enriched Cumhdachs, or silver and jewelled 
cases of manuscripts of the Gospels ; and 
a number of the equally enriched hand- 
bells of the early Irish saints, which in later 
ages were held in great veneration, and 
used for the administration of oaths. Of 
the latter, the bell of St. Patrick, belonging 
to the Rev. Dr. Todd, is by far the most 
splendid ; although the golden bell of St. 
Senan is perhaps of equal interest, from its 
various covers exhibiting different styles 
of work from an early period to the four- 
teenth century. Here were also—the Book 
of Armagh, now the property of the Rev. 
Ww. Reeves, written a.p. 807, by Ferdom- 
nach, precisely in the style of the Gospels 
of Mac Durnan, in the library of Lam- 
beth, with its very remarkable leather 
cover; a copy of the Psalms, of still 
greater antiquity, ascribed to St. Co- 
lumba; and the Domnach Airgid, a beau- 
tiful silver shrine, containing a very early 
copy of the Gospels, in the same fine style 
of writing as the famous Book of Kells. 
The large shrine of St. Manchan, covered 
with bosses of the most intricate work- 
manship, and with small copper- gilt figures, 
was accompanied by a restored copy, exe- 
cuted with surprising skill by Dr. Carte; 
the Reliquary of St. Lachtin, of the size 
and shape of a human arm, covered with 
elaborate chasing, belonging to Andrew 
Fountaine, esq. of Narford Hall, Norfolk ; 
the Shrine of St. Patrick’s Hand; the 
Dunvegan Cup, belonging to the MacLeod, 
of MacLeod; the Tara Brooch, the most 
exquisite of its kind, and which has been 
admirably reproduced by Messrs. Water- 
house; and lastly, the set of Waxed 
Tablets, the property of the Royal Irish 
Academy, found in a bog near Maghera, co. 
Derry, inscribed with Latin sentences, 
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and described by Dr. Todd in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

In several adjoining cases was a very 
extensive series of silver, bronze, and 
enamelled works of great antiquity, con- 
tributed chiefly by the Academy and by 
Dr. Petrie, including a number of more 
or less perfect pastoral staves of the early 
form, some of which are as elaborately 
executed as the finest brooches. Of these 
the largest is that of Cardinal Wiseman, 
which was exhibited in the Medisval 
Museum at the Society of Arts in 1851. 
Several small chased and enamelled shrines 
were also contained in this part of the 
collection ; one of which, belonging to Dr. 
Petrie, is enriched with a series of small 
figures of saints of very delicate workman- 
ship. Here were also a large collection 
of the Irish brooches, some being three 
or four inches in diameter, with the pins 
from six to ten inches long. Many of 
these are extremely beautiful in their 
execution; and some with large knobs, 
resembling arbutus berries, appear to have 
offered much difficulty in their manufac- 
ture. Most of these brooches are of a 
type quite unlike that of the early British 
or Anglo-Saxon ones ; and they are, for 
the most part, ornamented with intricate 
interlaced patterns similar to those on the 
crosses and in the early illuminated manu- 
scripts of Ireland. Around the room, 
arranged in eighty-eight trays, was the 
general collection of stone, iron, bronze, 
and other articles belonging to the Aca- 
demy: consisting of flint arrow-heads, 
celts, hammers, knives, daggers, swords, 
hatchets, spears, trumpets, hand-bells, 
rings, horse furniture, &c. In other cases 
were arranged many valuable objects: 
such as, the Limerick mitre and crozier, 
the latter being a formidable rival of that 
of William of Wyckham; the episcopal 
vestments discovered in a bricked-up re- 
cess in the church of St. Nicholas, Galway ; 
and a number of Irish harps, commencing 
with that of Brian Boroimhe and the Re- 
gina Cithararum, both carefully restored 
by Dr. Ball. There was also a curious 
series of carved stones, and casts of others 
inscribed with the Ogham characters, 
which have been recently so ably investi- 
gated by Dr. Charles Graves, who has 
proved them to be analogous to the Runi 
letters. : 

There were also exhibited various speci- 
mens of Irish jewellery-work of the Re- 
naissance period, of great beauty; and a 
number of personal relics of comparatively 
modern times, the majority of which, how- 
ever, had an Irish interest, although some 
are evidently of continental manufacture. 
Several carved horns of tenure were ex- 
hibited ; and one chessman, a queen, in 
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Dr. Petrie’s collection, which appears to 
be identical in its workmanship and de- 
sign with the Lewis chessmen in the 
British Museum. 

Whilst the earlier relics exhibited pos- 
sess very great analogy, and even identity, 
with those of the Celtic population of 
England, a totally different style of art is 
apparent at a later period, coeval with the 
Christianity of Ireland; and among the 
relics of this later period, extending from 
the sixth to the twelfth century, are found 
some of the most elaborately finished 
metal-work objects, often decorated with 
crystal and precious stones, and of a cha- 
racter quite unlike that of any other na- 
tion. During this period the arts must 
have flourished in Ireland in a wonderful 
manner.* 

YORKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN CLUB. 

Oct. 26. The secretary gave an ac- 
count of recent excavations of barrows at 
Aldrow, near Birdsall, situated at an ele- 
vation of 800 feet above the level of the 
sea. The table-land, on which the tumuli 
are placed, is surrounded by a double 
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dyke, having, at the north-west corner, a 
large mound, or “rath,’’ from which the 
entrenchment is continued towards Acklam 
Wold. Four of the tumuli were excavated 
on this occasion. One had been opened 
before; the others were composed of the 
chalk rubble of the district, mixed with 
layers of blue clay. In the barrow si- 
tuated most easterly, about two feet from 
the surface, was found a remarkably fine 
specimen of the British urn; it was rather 
flat, capable of containing about two pints, 
furnished at the sides with depressions 
and projecting bosses, and impressed on 
the sides and rims with the style and or- 
namentation found in relics at this period. 
In the next tumulus, about the level of 
the natural soil, a small cairn was met 
with, composed of flat stones: it was 
followed for some distance, but nothing 
further was discovered. All the tumuli 
contained more or less evidence of in- 
cineration, shown by the presence of oak 
charcoal and burnt bones. The bones 
found were human, and those of the horse, 
and a few of birds. 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN 


Hostilities have actively commenced be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. The Turkish 
army attempted to cross the Danube in 
several places with various success about 
the end of October, the principal points 
being Widdin, Giurgevo, and Oltenitza. 
At Widdin they appear to have crossed 
without resistance, and to have established 
themselves at Kalafat, on the opposite 
bank. At Giurgevo they met with oppo- 
sition, and though they obtained possession 
of an island in the river they do not seem 
to have been able to secure a footing on 
the Wallachian side. At Oltenitza they 
crossed without opposition, and entrenched 
themselves on the left bank to the number 
of 9,000 men. They were attacked on the 


* We are indebted to the Atheneum for 
this review of the Antiquities collected at 
Dublin, which we have partially com- 
pressed and corrected in some particulars. 
We have seen some very beautiful photo- 
graphs of the principal antiquities executed 
by Mr. Delamotte for the Rev. Charles 
Graves, who proposes to publish a series 
of them.— Edit, 


NEWS. 


4th of November by about the same num- 
ber of Russians, whom they repulsed after 
a severe struggle. The Russians lost 14 
superior officers and 136 men killed, and 
24 officers and 476 rank and file wounded. 
Another account gives the loss at 1200 
killed and wounded. The loss of the Turks 
is not known. The large number of killed 
and wounded among the Russians is owing 
to the excellence of the Turkish Chasseurs, 
a corps modelled on the French Chasseurs 
de Vincennes. On the 13th the Turks, 
being threatened by a much superior force, 
withdrew in good order across the Danube 
without being attacked. 

It is believed that the force at present 
assembled under Prince Gortschakoff in 
Wallachia does not exceed 50,000 men. 
An equal number under General Osten 
Sacken is said to have crossed the Pruth 
on their way to reinforce the Russians on 
the 2nd and 3rd of November. 

Prince Gortschakoff has proclaimed mar- 
tial law in Wallachia, and executions are 
reported to be frequent. The Hospodar 
Prince Demetrius Stirbeg has withdrawn 
to Paris. Many of the Boyards have also 
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emigrated. Prince Ghika, Hospodar of 
Moldavia, has resigned his functions to 
a council of administration, and gone to 
Vienna. 

In Asia Selim Pacha has crossed the 
Russian frontier, and a conflict has taken 
place at Batoum, in which the Russians 
were defeated. They are said to have lost 
600 killed and wounded, 144 prisoners, 
and two pieces of artillery. The Russians 
retreated to Chevkedy. ‘The town and fort 
at this place were also captured by the 
Turks on the 28th October. The fort 
contained 2000 muskets, four cannon, and 
a great quantity of ammunition. 

The Turkish fleet bas advanced into the 
Black Sea. Two English and French ves- 
sels are at anchor in the port of Constan- 
tinople, and the Admirals have landed. 
A Russian vessel of war had gone ashore 
at Tregri on the Black Sea, and was cap- 
tured by a Turkish cruiser. 

On the Ist of Noy. the Emperor of 
Russia published a manifesto, in‘ which he 
states that “ nothing is left to Russia but to 
have recourse to force of arms, in order to 
compel the Ottoman Porte to respect the 
treaties. The Russian arms must now 
exact satisfaction for the insults with which 
Turkey replied to the Czar’s most mode- 
rate demands, and his loyal solicitude for 
the defence of the orthodox Church in the 
East.”’ Acircular has also been addressed 
to the Courts of Europe by Prince Nes- 
selrode, but in a much less arrogant tone. 
He declares that the Emperor is still dis- 
posed for peace, provided his “just de- 
mands ”’ are satisfied. 

Austria.—On the 17th of Nov. the Duke 
de Nemours paid a visit to the Count de 
Chambord at Frohsdorf. The visit was 
one of reconciliation between the two 
branches of the Bourbon family, and as 
the sign of the fusion of the Legitimist 
and Orleanist parties. 

General Prince Jablonski is appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Austrian forces, 
in place of Prince Lichtenstein, who has 
been transferred to the command at Verona. 
The Austrian army of observation on the 
Servian frontier consists of 40,000 men. 

Serious differences have arisen between 
the Civil and Ecclesiastical authorities in 
Baden. The Archbishop of Fribourg has 
excommunicated the members of the Ca- 
tholic Ecclesiastical Council, while the 
Grand Duke has attached to that prelate 
a commissioner, without whose signature 
no decree of the Archbishop will be re- 
cognised. A priest has been imprisoned 
for publicly reading the excommunica- 
tion. 

France.—The Emperor has issued an 
edict reducing the duties on sea-borne coal 
and iron to the same amount as those 
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charged at the land frontiers. Twenty 
persons have been tried for a conspiracy to 
assassinate the Emperor. Seven were 
acquitted, and the others condemned to 
various periods of detention, imprisonment, 
or transportation. 

Portugal.—The Queen Donna Maria 
died in childbed on the 15th of November, 
The government was immediately assumed 
by her husband King Ferdinand as Regent 
for his son Dom Pedro Alcantara, who is 
in his seventeenth year. Fears were enter- 
tained that the opportunity might be seized 
by Dom Miguel to attempt a Revolution 
in his own favour, but Lisbon has been as 
yet undisturbed. The funeral of the late 
Queen was to take place on the 19th. 

Spain.—Marshal Narvaez has returned 
to Madrid, and was received by the Queen 
and King on the 8th of Nov. He pro- 
ceeded next day to Aranjuez. 

The news trom Burmah is of a very un- 
satisfactory character. Our troops are 
surrounded, and, with the single exception 
of Bassein, the whole of our new provinces 
are in possession of the enemy. The Bur- 
mese have two principal chiefs: the fa- 
mous Mea-toon, said to be in the imme- 
diate command of between 4,000 and 5,000 
men; and Moung Young-gye, reported 
to have 6,000 followers under him. These 
two chiefs are said to be, with their 
11,000 followers, within four days’ march 
of Rangoon; whilst to defend that exten- 
sive position we have only 800 fighting- 
men available. 

Much alarm has been excited in India 
by a reported alliance between Russia, 
Persia, and Dost Mahomed Khan. The 
account does not appear to obtain much 
credit among those who are best informed 
in this country. 

China.—Shanghae was taken by the in- 
surgents on the 7th September. At Amoy 
the rebels in possession are still successful 
in occasional fighting with the Imperialists, 
whose fleet is utterly ineffective. News of 
the fall of Pekin is daily expected, and 
Canton is already threatened. 

Gold is said to have been discovered in 
considerable quantities in Porta Rica in 
Central America. The mines are situated 
on the estates belonging to the brother of 
the President, 

A revolution broke out at Monte Video 
on the 24th Sept. and the President (Giro) 
with different government officials took 
refuge on board the foreign vessels in the 
harbour. A provisional government, con- 
sisting of Frutuosa, Rivera, Lavellega, and 
Flores, had been appointed. The revolu- 
tionary party conducted themsclves with 
the greatest moderation, and the town was 
quiet, business going forward as usual. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Visit of the Belgian Royal Family.— 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, the 
Connt of Flanders, and the Princess Char- 
lotte of Belgium, arrived at Dover from 
Ostend, and passed through London to 
Windsor, on a visit to her Majesty and 
the Prince Consort. 

On the 31st of Oct. the Duke of Bra- 
bant and the Count of Flanders, attended 
by Colonel Wylde and his Royal High- 
ness’s aide-de-camp, visited Woolwich. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 1, her Majesty ac- 
companied by her Royal relatives paid a 
visit to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
They were received by Mr. Laing, chair- 
man of the Company, Mr. Francis Fuller, 
managing director, and Sir Joseph Paxton. 

On the 14th Nov. the Duke and Duchess 
de Brabant went to Plymouth from Wind- 
sor. They visited several places in the 
neighbourhood ; and after spending some 
time at the Citadel, they proceeded to 
Mount Wise, and embarked on board the 
Avon. They afterwards visited the Vic- 
tualling Yard and Drake’s Island, and 
steamed to the Breakwater, upon which 
the Duke alighted, and having inspected 
the lighthouse, a visit was next paid to 
H.M.S. Agamemnon, after which they 
left for Torquay. The next day their 
Royal Highnesses attended a review at 
Mount Wise, and afterwards returned to 
Windsor. 

On the 22nd H.R.I. Prince Albert, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, conducted 
the Duke of Brabant to that university ; 
where they were lodged at Trinity college. 
On the following morning the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon the 
Belgian Prince. They afterwards attended 
a lecture by Professor Willis on the ma- 
chinery used in the manufacture of ropes ; 
and visited as many of the colleges as their 
time would allow. 

Oct. 31. The Great Irish Industrial 
Exhibition was closed, with fitting cere- 
mony, by the Lord Lieutenant. The wea- 
ther was unfavourable, but notwithstanding 
the rain, which fell during the whole day, 
it is believed that 22,000 persons assembied 
within the building to witness the closing 
ceremonial. There were upwards of 500 
musical performers, under the leadership 
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of Mr. Joseph Robinson. At a quarter 
before three the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
tess of St. Germans arrived at the entrance, 
and were received by Alderman Roe, Mr. 
Dargan, and other members of the Exhi- 
bition Committee. After a selection of 
sacred music had been performed, Mr. 
Cusack Patrick Roney, Secretary to the 
Exhibition, was introduced by Alderman 
Roe, and being desired to kneel, received 
the honour of knighthood from the hand 
of the Lord Lieutenant. Lady Roney was 
afterwards introduced to the Earl and Coun- 
tess St. Germans. His Excellency then 
formally declared the Exhibition closed, 
and passed a warm tribute to Mr. Dargan 
and to those who had by their zeal and 
assiduity seconded his generous design. 
Lastly, in the name of the assembly, he 
offered to Almighty God their heartfelt 
thanks for having blessed and prospered 
the undertaking. His Excellency then im- 
mediately called for three cheers for Mr. 
Dargan. The entire ceremony occupied 
little more than an hour. Mr. Dargan has 
suffered considerable pecuniary loss, but 
has won eternal fame by his patriotism. 

Business is suspended in most of the 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire in con- 
sequence of combinations on the part of 
the masters to repel the injurious influence 
of the unions. At Preston, Blackburn, 
Wigan, and Bolton, almost all the cotton 
mills are closed. These steps have been 
taken by the Masters’ Associations in con- 
sequence of partial strikes by the workmen 
of particular factories, and the declarations 
made at some of their meetings, that a war 
was to be waged against the masters in de- 
tail, in order to obtain a general rise of 
wages and a shortening of the hours of 
labour. Nearly 50,000 operatives are in 
consequence out of employment. Not- 
withstanding the distress which must exist 
good order has generally been preserved, 
but some disturbances have taken place at 
Blackburn and Wigan, which the police 
have not been strong enough to repress, 
and the military has been called in. It 
should, however, be mentioned that the 
whole police foree of the former town, 
which had 46,536 inhabitants at the last 
census, is only 19 men, while that of 
Wigan, which had 31,941 inhabitants, is 
only 7 men. 














PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, Xe. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

Oct. 24. Peter Erle, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
be Chief Commissioner, James Hill, esq. bar- 
rister.at-law, Second Commissioner, the Rev. 
Richard Jones, M.A. Third Commissioner, and 
the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. G.C.B,, 
Fourth Commissioner under the Charitable 
Trusts Act, 1853.—Ordnance Medical Depart- 
ment, Surgeon J, A. Davis to be Senior Sur- 


geon. 
Oct, 26. 2d Middlesex Militia, Major the 
Hon. G. H. C. Byng to be Lieut.-Colonel; 


Capt. W. S. Griffiths to be Major. 

Oct. 28. Brevet, Capt. S. P. Peacocke, of 
the 59th Foot, to be Major in the army. 

Oct. 31. Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet 
Major J. G. Walker to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 4. 18th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
J. Grattan, C.B. to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet 
Major C, A. Edwards to be Major.—45th Foot, 
Capt. H. J. Shaw to be Major. 

Nov. 11. 39th Foot, Major ‘VY. Munro to be 
Lient.-Colonel ; Capt. W.C. Wolfe to be Major. 

Nov. 15. Corps of Royal Engineers, brevet 
Major B. 8S. Stehelin to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Robert Handyside, esq. to be one of the Lords 
of Justiciary in Scotland. 

Nov. 16. James Craufurd, esq. to be Soli- 
citor-General for Scotland. 

Nov. 18. The Earl of Seafield elected a 
Representative Peer of Scotland.—Derbyshire 
Militia, Major Coke to be Lieut.-Colonel. 


Rear-Admiral Houston Stewart is appointed 
a Member of the Council of Government of 
Malta. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Salisbury.—Major-Gen. Edw. Pery Buckley. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

Oct. 22. Licut. the Lion. Fitzgerald A. Foley 
to be first Lieutenant of the Royal yacht Vic- 
toria and Albert. 

Oct. 24, Adm, Sir William Hall Gage to be 
Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom. 

Oct. 26. Rear-Adm. Sir J. A. Gordon, K.C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Red, with seniority 
of 8th Jan, 1848. 

Oct. 27. Commander John B. Cragg to the 
Devonport ordinary ; Commander Matthew 8. 
Nolloth to the Frolic, 16. 

Nov. 19. To be Rear-Admiral on the re- 
served half-pay list, Capt. Percy Grace.—To 
be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, Capt. Henry 
Dundas.—To be Rear-Admiral of the White, 
Sir James Stirling.—To be Rear-Admiral of 
the Red, Sir Watkin Owen Vell. 


EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. H. Griffin, D.D. Bishopric of Limerick. 
Right Rev, W. Higgin, D.D. translated from 

the see of Limerick to Derry and Raphoe 
Rey. R. W. Barnes (V. of Probus, Cornwall), 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of Exeter. 
Rev. J. Drummond (RK. of Thorpe-Achurch), 
Ilon. Canonry in Peterborough Cathedral. 
Rey. T. Fell, jun. (?.C. of Holy Trinity, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,) Hon, Canonry in Peterborough 
Cathedral. 
Rey. F. H. Freeth, Hon. Canonry in Collegiate 
Church of Cumbrae. 
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Rev. E. H. Gifford (Head Master of Birming 
ham School), Hon. Canonry in Worceste 
Cathedral. 

Ven. Rev. S. Hood (Dean of Argyll and the 
Isles), Hon, Canonry in Collegiate Church 
of Cumbrae. 

Rev. E. Huxtable (Vice-Principal of the Theo- 
logical College), Canonry in Wells Cathedral. 

Rev. J. P. Keigwin, Hon. Canonry in Collegiate 
Church of Cumbrac. 

Rey. H. M. Mapleton, Hon, Canonry in Colle- 
giate Church of Cumbrae ; and to be Chaplain 
to the Dowager Countess of Glasgow. 

Rev. H. H. Westmore, Minor Canonry in Man- 
chester Cathedral. 

Rev. G. C. White, Hon. Canonry in Collegiate 
Church of Cumbrae. 

Rey. A. E. Aldridge, Worton P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. G. Alston, Studland R. Dorset. 

Rey. G. Armitage, Silverdale P.C. Staffordsh. 

Rey. G. Aspinall, D.D. Incumbency of Epis- 
copal Chapel at Duffus, Morayshire. 

Rev. il. N. Barton, St. Ervan R. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. Bellis, St. James’s Chapel, Jersey. 

Rey. A. F. G. Bluett, Ballinaclash P.C. Dublin. 

Rey. F. Borradaile, Bishop’s Norton V. Linc. 

Rev. W. E. Buckley, Middleton-Cheney R. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. Bush, Ormskirk V. w. Scarisbrick C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. T. H. Chase, Lydbrook P.C. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. J. F. Colls, D.D. Laindon w. Basildon R. 
Essex. 

Rev. W.H. Edwards, St. Botolph R. Cambridge. 

Rey. H. Farish, Ecclesall-Bierlow P.C. Yorksh, 

Rey. H.'T. Fletcher, Bicker V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. N. A. Garland, Deal R. Kent. 

Rey. T. Garrett, Vere R. Jamaica. 

Rey. J. Gibson, Acton-Round P.C, Salop. 

Rey. C. Gilbert, Hemsby ¥. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. C. Gregory, Laithkirk P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. M. W. Gregory, Roade P.C. Northamp. 

Rev. R. Gregory, St. Mary P.C. Princes Road, 
Lambeth, Surrey. 

Rey. G. Hales, Birch P.C, Lancashire. 

Rev. C, R. Hay, Thundridge V. Herts. 

Rev. KE. Hoare, Holy Trinity P.C. Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 

Rey. W.Holls, Bradfield R.w.Rushbrook R.Suff. 

Rev. W. H. Hugall, Taddington P.C. Derbysh. 

Rev. J. Husband, Thornton R. Bucks. 

Rev. D. J. Jones, Lilanarth V. w. Lianina V. 
Cardiganshire. 

Rey. E. E. Jones, Gorsedd P.C. Flintshire. 

Rev. W. Keane, Whitby P.C. w. St. Michael C. 
and St. John C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. S. Lauder, Assistant Minister of St. 
Catherine’s, near Niagara, Canada West. 
Rev. J. Lawrell, St. Matthew P.C. Great Peter 

Street, Westmiuster. 

Rey. F. B. Leonard, Llandevand P.C. Monm, 

Rev. E. Male, Rathmel P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. F. V. Mather, St. Paul P.C. Clifton, Glouc. 

Rey. H. Meeres, St. Bartholomew Chapel, 
Rochester. 

Rey. J. Milner, Elton R. Durham. 

Rev, A. P. Morris, Morning Preacher at Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s Chapel, St. James, West- 
minster. 

Rey. F, Morse, St. Mary P.C. Shrewsbury. 

Rey. G. Naylor, Rougham R. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. Nunn, Thorndon R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Oulton, Ballyrashane R. dio. Connor, 

Rev. J. N. Peill, Newton-Toney R, Wilts. 

Rev.G.A.S. Powell, South Burcomb P.C, Wilts, 

Rev. C. Pratt, jun. Packington V. Leic. 

Rev. H. G. Randall, St. Peter P.C, Bishop- 
worth (or Bishport) Somerset. 
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pes 8. Syg gh, St. Wenn V. Coriwali. 

Rey. 7 Rolleston, Kirby-Bellars P.C. Le 

Rev. I - Rowell, St. Stephen P.C. Leeds 

Rey. ‘ F. Sheppard, Lamplugh R. Cumb. 

Rev. W. Slacke, Newcastle P.C, Down. 

Rev. r Spurrell, Faulkbourn R, Essex. 

Rev. J. Stevenson, Cionfeacle R. and V. arch- 
dio. Armagh. 

Rey. C. V. H. Sumner, Ringwould R. Kent. 

Rev.C. Taylor, Barnby-in-the-WillowsV. Notts, 

Rev. H. Temple, Selattyn R. Salop. 

Rey. R. D. Travers, Swanage R. Dorset. 

Rev. C. M. Turner, Horndon-on-the-Hill V. 
Essex. 

Rey. . Ss. Ww asey, Compton V. Berks. 

Rev. G. Villiams, Llowes V. w. Lianddewi- 
Vach V. Radnorshire. 

Rev. -% H. Wilson, Birtley P.C. Northumb. 

Rey. E. Wood, Bradfield P-C, Yorkshire. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. A. Browne (and Naval Instructor), H.M. 
Screw- a Arrogant, at Portsmouth. 

Rey. 8. . Day, to the Mayor of Bristol. 

Rev. D . Delafosse, (R. of Shere, Surrey,) to 
the King of Hanover. 

Rev. A. W. E dwards, to the Bishop of Meath. 

Kev. H. Goodwin, to the Mayor of Cambridge. 

Rev. -- Hathaway, the Union, Walsall, Staff. 

Rev. J. H. Lies, to Bromsgrove Union, WwW ore. 

Rev. J. H. Lang, H.M.S. the Royal George, at 
Sheerness. 

Rey. H. Newport, to the Mayor of Exeter. 

Rey. T. Protheroe, in eo to the Queen. 

Rev. J. 5. Sidebotham, to New College, Oxford. 

Key. J. Thorp, to the County Gaol, Oxford. 

Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Rey. E. F. Coke, Principal of the Victoria Park 
Collegiate Institution, London. 

Rev. F. H. Curtis, Sub-Mastership of the 
Grammar School, Norwich. 

Rev. M. H. Hole, Head-Mastership of Alford 
Grammar School. 

Rev. A. Pott, Rrincipal of the Diocesan Theo- 
a al College, Oxford. 

Rev Powning, Head- Mastership of Totnes 
have School, Devon. 

Rey. J. Ridgway, Assistant-Master, Grammar 
School, Dedham, Essex. 

T. C. Geldart, LL.D. Master of Trinity Hall, 
’ be Vice-Chancellor of the University of 

Cambridge, 1853-4. 

C. W. Lawrence, M.A. to be Steward of New 

College, Oxford. 












Right Hon. the Earl of Eglinton and Winton, 
K.'T. to be Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 15. In Amen court, St. Paul’s, the 
wife of the Rev. J. H. Coward, Rector of St. 
Bennett’s-at-Hill, a dau. 

Oct. 2. At Gouldsbrough hall, Lady Eliza- 
beth Lascelles, a dau. At Sutton rectory, 
the wife of J. E. Thring, esq. Capt. R. Art. ason, 
—l17. In Albemarle-st. the Hon. Mrs. Silver- 
top, a son and heir. 20. At East Sheen, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Rowden, a dau.——The 
wife of the Rey. C. P. Eden, Vicar of Aber- 
ford, Yorkshire, a son.——21. At Polesden, 








Lady Mary Farquhar, a dau.——At Lambeth 
Palace, Mrs.'Thomas, a dau.——22. At Philorth, 
Lady Saltoun, a son.—-23. At Weybridge, 





the wife of W. H. Martineau, esy. a dau, 
24. At Edinburgh, the wife of Alexander 

tchell Innes, esq. jun. of Ayton castle, 
Berwickshire, a son.——25. At Langley park, 
the Marchioness of Chandos, a dau.——At 
Grighton, the wife of Thos. Barrett-Lennard, 
jun. esq. ason and heir.——At Highnam court, 


Mrs. Gambier Parry, a son.——26, At Buck- 
nowle house, Dorset, the wife of Henry Den- 
nett Cole, esq. a son.——28. At Wilton hall, 
Norfolk, "the Hon. Mrs. Edward Thornton 
Wodehouse, a dau.——31. In Tilney st. the 
Viscountess Dalry mple, a son.——At Langton 
lodge, Dorset, the wife of George Pleydell Man- 
sel, esq. a son. 

Nov. 2. At Drumawillen house, Antrim, the 
wife of John Augustus Hugh Boyd, esq. a son 
and heir.——3. At Castle Freke, co. Cork, 
Lady Carbery, a dau.——At Hodroyd, the 
Hon. Mrs. E. Monckton, a son,—— 5. AtCran- 
borne lodge, Dorset, the wife of John Tregon- 
well, esq. a dau.——At Dorking, the wife of 
A. A. Miéville, esq. jun. a dau.——7. At 
Prince’s gate, Hyde park, Lady Fanny Howard, 
a son.——At Petersfield, the wife of J. Bon- 
ham Carter, esq. M.P. a son.——8. At Ips- 
wich, the wife of Octavian Royle, M.D. a dau. 
——9. At Nettleworth hall, the wife of Major 
Fitz-Herbert, a son.—10. At Marlborough 
hill, St. Jolin’s wood, the wife of Professor 
Creasy, A.M. barrister-at-law, a son.—l1. At 
Brighton, the wife of Philip Salomons, esq. a 
dau. ——13. At Ipswich, Mrs. T. Hervey 
Elwes, a dau. 14. At Killing hall, near 
Harrogate, Mrs. Anderson, of twins. nowt, 
In Carlton terrace, the Countess of Arundel 
and Surrey, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 21. At Melbourne, Australia, Arthur 
Davies, esq. of Strathfillan, eldest son of Arthur 
Davies, esq. Withersdane ‘hall, Wye, Kent, to 
Elizabeth-C hristianna, second “dau. of the late 
Charles Fenwick, esq. for many years Consul- 
General in Denmark. 

July 21. At Allahabad, East Indies, Robert 
Patrick Anderson, esq. Interpreter of the 25th 
Bengal N.I. to Henrietta, eldest dau. of Rev. 
J. B. Hildebrand, Rector ‘of Saxby. 

Aug. 3. At Coonoor, Neilgherry Hills, Chas. 
D. Currie, esq. M.D. third son of Claud Currie, 
esq. late Physician General, Madras, to Ann- 
Isabella, only child of Abraham Goodall, esq. 
surgeon Madras Army, and niece of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, M.C.B. 

5. At Inanda Magistracy, Port Natal, the 
residence of L. E. Mesham, esq. W. H. Acutt, 
esg. of D’Urban, to Agnes-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. H. Williams, Rector 
of Llanelieu, Brecknockshire. 

Sept.1. At Cheltenham, Marcus J. Annesley, 
esq. late Capt. of the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
eldest son of the late Hon. and Very Rev. Wm. 
Annesley, Dean of Down, Ireland, to Frances 
Middleton, of Henor hall, Herefordshire, and 
relict of Lambert Middleton, esq. late of Lea- 
mington, Warw.——At Sydney lodge, Edin- 
burgh, John Rutherford Russell, esq. M.D. to 
Georgina-Isabella, only surviving dau. of Sir 
David Maxwell, Bart. of Cardoness.——At 
Roe hdale, Joseph Holdsworth, esq. of Bellevue, 
Wakefield, to Mrs. Hargreaves, late of Summer 
hill.——At Edinburgh, Thomas Pratt, esq. of 
Hexham, to Mrs. Usher, of Mi house grange, 
Northumberland.—— At Highweek, Devon, 
John Beachey, jun. esq. solicitor, Newton Ab- 
bot, to Mary, only dau. of the late Thomas 
Nott, esq. of Southmolton, Devon.——At St. 
James’s, Notting hiil, George Bonnor, esq. of 
Mayfield lodge, Addison : oad, Kensington, to 
Julia Anne Ricketts, of Hyde Park terrace, 
Cumberland gate.——At St. John’s, Windsor, 
the Rev. Thomas Griffith Connell, of ‘the Island 
of Barbade es, to Maria-Jane, relict of John 
Poyer Poyer, esq. of Russell pl. Fitzroy sq. and 
of the same island.-—-At Headford, the Rev. 
Weldon Ashe, M.A. to Katharine-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau, of the Hon, the Dean of Tuam. 
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2. At St. James’s, Norland sq. Ferdinand 
Eiloart, esq. of St. Ann’s villas, Notting hill, 
to Ada, only dau. of Thomas Ridpath, esq., 
also of St. Ann’s villas. At Kensington, 
Cornelius Lawson, son of William Henry Mar- 
riott, esq. of Grove house, Bayswater, to Mary- 
Scott, only dau. of Charles Hertslet, esq. of 
the Grange, Brompton. 

3. At the Catholic Chapel, Spanish pl. and 
afterwards at St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. John 
Kirwan, eldest son of the late Clement Kirwan, 
esq. of Kendal lodge, Epping, Essex, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late John Russell, esq. of 
Summerhill, Dartford, Kent.——At Charlton, 
J. Orwell, only son of John Phillips, esq. of 
the Grove,Camberwell, to Anna-Maria, younger 
dau. of Henry Robinson, esq. of the Lee road, 
Blackheath.—_—At Deptford, William Thov- 
burn, esq. City, London, second son of John 
Thorburn, esq. Hawick, to Jane, youngest dau. 
of Join Morgan, esq. Blackheath road.—— 
At St. James’s, Paddington, William Campbell 
Gillan, esq. barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s inn 
fields, and Berw, Anglesea, to Stella, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Phelps, esq. of Tewkes- 
bury.——At Swanage, the Rev. A. G. S. Shir- 
ley, to Mary-Beadon, widow of Francis Jack- 
son, esq. 

5. At Belfast,the Rev. H. A. Coles, Vicar of 
Marnham, to Charlotte, dau. of the late J. 8S. 
Ferguson, esq. 

6. At Liverpool, Thomas Zar/e, esq. eldest 
son of Hardman Earle, esq. of Allerton Tower, 
to Emily, second dau. of William Fletcher, esq. 
of the Liverpool Branch of the Bank of Eng- 
land.——At St. Pancras, John Robson, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Ellen- 
Heydinger, elder dau. of William Henry Left- 
wich, esq.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, Wm. 
Sandys, esq. of Gray’s inn, to Eliza, sole sur- 
viving dau. of Charles Pearson, esq. of Saville 
row.——At Hastings, Sussex, James-William, 
only son of J. H. Chamberlain, esq. solicitor, 
of University st. to Catherine-Stratton, eldest 
dau. of Joseph Fallows, esq. solicitor, Picca- 
dilly. ——At Hartlebury, Herbert Richard Peel, 
esq. second son of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Worcester, to Georgiana-Maria, only dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Baker, Rector of Hartlebury, 
and Honorary Canon of Worcester. ——At 
Hamilton, John Boyle, esq. barrister-at-law, 
third son of the late Right Hon. David Boyle, 
of Shewalton, to Jane, second dau. of Theodore 
Walrond, esq. of Calder park, Lanarkshire.—— 
At Antony, Cornwall, Charles W. Chudd, esq. 
to Annie-Harriet, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Boyle Travers, of the Rifle Brigade.——At 
Suckley, Worc. Augustus Lavie, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. son of the late Capt. Sir Thomas Lavie, 
R.N., K.C.B. to Eleanor-Louisa, second dau. 
of James Best, esq. of Grove hill, Suckley, 
Wore. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. 
Arthur Cumming, R.N. son of Gen. Sir Henry 
Cumming, Col. of the 12th Royal Lancers, to 
Adelaide, dau. of Charles Stuart, esq. of Nor- 
folk street, Park lane. —— At Falmouth, James- 
Davison, fourth son of the late Thomas Wad- 
ham, esq. of Frenchay, Glouc. to Emily-Jane, 
dau. of the Rev. William John Coope, Rector 
of Falmouth.——At Clonegal, co. Wexford, 
Dawson Borrer, esq. second son of William 
Borrer, esq. of Barrow hill, Sussex, to Geor- 
giana-Margaret, eldest dau. of Thomas Brad- 
dell, esq. J.P. of Coolmelagh, co. of Wexford. 
—At St. George’s Hanover sq. Rev. William 
L. Feilden, third son of Joseph Feilden, esq. 
of Witton house, Lancashire, to the Hon. Jane 
Elizabeth St. Clair, youngest dau. of the Right 
Hon. Lord Sinclair. 

7. At Battersea, Jonathan, only sonof W. H. 
Darby, esq. of Leap castle, King’s County, to 
Caroline-Curteis, only dau. of John Graham, 
esq. of Clapham common, and Eastbourne, 








Sussex.——At Llanvihangel-y-Traethau, Merio- 
nethshire, the Rev. J. J. Brown, M.A. Rector 
of Lilandanwg with Llanbedr, to Jane, second 
dau. of Comm. R. Baker, R.N. Glynn, Merio- 
nethshire.——At Wandsworth, Francis-Wil- 
liam, only son of Francis Blake, esq. of 
Money hill, Rickmansworth, Herts, to Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of James Howell, esq. of 
Wandsworth.—At Rugby, the Rev. J. Boys 
Smith, of Trinity college, Cambridge, and 
Curate of Tenby, to Rosamond-Georgiana, 
third dau. of the late S. F. Cox, esq. Capt. in 
the Ist Life Guards.——At Bradninch, Newell, 
second son of Woodham Connop, esq. of Far- 
ringdon house, to Anne-Yarde, only child of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Ball, R.M. and eldest dau, 
of Mrs. Besly, of Dunmore house.——At Jer- 
sey,Elphinstone Aplin,esq.Comm. Royal Navy, 
second son of Capt. Aplin, R.N. to Eliza-Fanny, 
younger dau. of Capt. James Morgan, R.N. 
K.H. of Brighton.——At St. John’s Westmin- 
ster, John-Jacob, eldest son of John Lidgett, 
esq. of Morden hill, Blackheath, to Maria- 
Elizabeth, elder dau. of the Rev. John Scott, 
Principal of the Wesleyan Training College, 
Westminster.——At St. Andrew’s Marylebone, 
Augustus Henry Novelli, esq. of Wood house, 
Dulwich, to Sarah-Helena, dau. of the late Rev. 
Evan James, of Stepney.——At Manchester, 
George W. Railton, eldest son of John Railton, 
esq. Victoria park, to Amelia,'third dau. of the 
late Robert Ogden, esq. of ‘The Oaks. At 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone, W. Edward 
Jones, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at-law, 
only son of William Jones, esc. of Spring hill, 
Staffordshire, to Ellen, eldest dau. of F. H. 
Byrne, esq. of Prince Edward Island.——At 
Newington, Stephen Lewes Gower, esq. son of 
the late Rev. William Gower, Rector of Hep- 
ston, Totnes, Devon, to Helen-Douglas, fourth 
dau. of John Hunt, esq. of London. At St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea, George-Thomas, second son 
of the late Rev. Joseph Parson, Rector of 
Campsea Ash, to Laura, second dau. of the late 
Rey. Francis Roper, Minor Canon of Windsor, 
and Vicar of Sutton Courtney, Berks. 

8. At Chichester, Sidney Cousens, esq. Lieut. 
13th Bombay Inf. youngest son of James 
Cousens, esq. J.P. of Sidcup house, Kent, to 
Frances-Mary-Sarah, only dau. of the Rev. W. 
Watkins, of Farrington house, Chichester, and 
Minor Canon of that Cathedral. —— At St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, the Rev. G. B. Moore, 
Rector of Tunstall, Kent, to Augusta, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Russell, Canon of Canter- 
bury, and Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
——At Dover, Thomas-William, son of J. D. 
Powles, esq. of Barham lodge, Elstree, to Cla- 
rissa, dau. of Robert Wilmot Schneider, esq. 
of Dover.——At Lisburn, John B. Taylor, esq. 
of the 9th Regt. to Jeannette, second dau. ; and 
at the same time, Charles Smith, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Dora-Jose- 
phine, youngest dau. of H. J. Higginson, esq. 
J.P. of Lisburn.--—At Plymouth, Thomas 
Webster, esq. of Great George street, West- 
minster, barrister-at-law, to Mary-Frances, 
only dau. of J. C. Cookworthy, esq. M.D.—— 
At Winteringham, Edwd. Crust, esq. to Emily, 
youngest dau. of W. H. Driffill, esq. of Thealby, 
Linc.—At Ludlow, Jeremiah Stansfeld Raw- 
son, esq. of Green Royde, near Halifax, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late R. N. Sankey, 
esq. of Ludlow.——At Islington Chapel, Geo. 
William Noad, esq. surgeon, second son of 
the Hon. Joseph Noad, Surveyor-Gen. of New- 
foundland, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
Rev. W. H. Elliott. —-—At Newton Ferrers, the 
Rev. Joseph Heath, of Almondsbury, Glouc. 
to Anna-Camilla, youngest dau. of H. R. Roe, 
esq. Gnaton hall, Yealmpton, Devon.——At 
Weymouth, Isaac Warner, esq. solicitor, Win- 
chester, to Mary, eldest dau, of the late Wm. 
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Thring, esq. of Wilton, near Salisbury.—— 
At Durham, the Rev. John Parker Birkett, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Jesus college, Camb. 
and Rector of Graveley, Hunts, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of the late William Stoker, esq. of Dur- 
ham.— At Binfield, the Rev. E. Savory, to 
Diana, dau. of the Rev. J. Randall, Rector of 
Binfield, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. — At Prince Edward Island, 
the Hon. Joseph Hensley, Her Majesty’s At- 
torney-General, to Frances-Ann-Dover, only 
dau. of the Hon. Robert Hodgson, Chief Jus- 
tice of that Island. 

9. At Plymouth, Karl Albert Emil Baron 
Von Sturmfels, to Lavinia, dau, of Mr. Wm. 
Nott, of Plymouth. 

10. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 
F. A. Piggott, M.A. of Lower Belgrave street, 
Eaton sq. to Eliza, dau. of the late 'T. Taylor, 
esq. of Kensington.——At St. James’s Pad- 
dington, William Stewart, esq. only son of the 
lite Major Stewart, of Rathdonnell, ce. Done- 
gal, to Fanny-Aimelia, youngest dau. of Col. 
Hogge, of Gloucester pl. Hyde pk. and Emery- 
down, Hants. ——At Camberwell, George Edw. 
Field, esq. to Mary-Ann, only dau. of William 
Williams, esq. of Peckham.——At Brixton, 
John Frederick Wieland, esq. to Jane, second 
dau. of the late Col. Thatcher, H.E.1.C.S.—— 
At St. Pancras, George Eland, esq. of 'Thrap- 
ston, Northamptonshire, to Frances, dau. of 
the late Robert Blackburn, esq. of Well hall, 
Eltham, Kent.— At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Ambrose Isted, esq. of Ecton, to the Hon. 
Frances-Elizabeth, widow of the Hon. Charles 
John Murray, and sister to the Earl of Lich- 
field. 

ll. At St. George’s, Bermuda, A. W. Tiiss, 
esq. Lieut. R.A. to Ann-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Rev. T. D. Winslow, Vicar of Napton-on-the- 
Hill, Warwickshire. 

12. At Birkenhead, Charles Nicholls, esq. 
Brook house, near Eccleshall, Staffordshire, 
to Frances-Hannah, youngest dau. of Saint 
George Smith, esq. solicitor, Derby. 

13. At St. Marylebone, Woodham Nash, 
esq. of Bishop’s Stortford, to Charlotte, dau. 
of John Jeffery, esy. of Weymouth st. London. 
——At Gravesend, the Rev. J. Joynes, Incum- 
bent of St. James’s, to Cassandra, dau. of 
Charles Grimes, esq. At All Souls’ Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. E. J. Parker, B.D. Vicar of 
Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks, to Anna, relict 
of Major-Gen. Sir H. Watson, C.B. C.T.S. and 
fourth dau. of the late W. Thoyts, esq. of 
Southamstead house, Berks. ——Chas, Richard- 
son Wriford, esq. First Bengal Eur. Reg. of 
Fusiliers, son of Capt. Wriford, R.N. to Mary- 
Sarah-Catherine, eldest dau. of George Whit- 
tington, esq. Plymouth. —— At Reading,Comm. 
J. A. L. Wharton, of H.M. ship Plumper, to 
Matilda, sixth dau. of the late Capt. James 
Gomm, R.N.——At Llanbeblig, the Rev. Ralph 
Cumine Morton, to Warriette-Anne, widow of 
Capt. W. Henry Rogers, 58th Regt. At 
Dringhouses, York, the Kev. Gilbert H. Phil- 
lips, M.A. to Georgiana, second dau. of Major 
Henry Dixon, late of the 8ist Regt. —— At 
Wembury, Devon, the Rev. Limebear Harding, 
Rector of Littleham, to Maria-Emilia, only dau. 
of N. Barwell, esq. late of Ashford and East 
Cowes castle.——'The Rev. John Foster, Rector 
of Foxearth, Essex, to Elizabeth-Georgina, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. William N. Andrews, 
Rector of Chilton, Suffolk. 

14. At St. George’s Hanover square, Capt. 
Francis Augustus Plunkett Burton, of the 
Coldstream Guards, only son of Rear-Adm. 
Ryder Burton, to Sarah-Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
S. Erle-Drax, dau. of J. S. W. S. Erle-Drax, 
esq. M.P. of Charborough park, Dorsetshire. 
——At Whitby, James Walker, esq. of Airy 
hill, near Whitby, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 











the late Thomas Simpson, esq. of Meadowfield 


house. 


15. At St. James’s Westbourne terrace, 
John Freeland, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. 
Henry Freeland, Rector of Hasketon, Suffolk, 
to Charlotte-Anne, third dau. of the late Edw. 
Hanson, esq. of Leytonstone.——At Newport, 
Isle of Wight, the Kev. John Lopkins, of Rad- 
cliffe, Manchester, to Fanny-Amelia, eldest 
dau. of F. H. Withers, esq. of the Hampshire 
bank, Newport, Isle of Wight.——At Kast Bar- 
net, Charles, third son of Charles Inman, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Decima-Isabella-Catherine, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Davies, esq. M.D. 
of Newbattle, Jamaica, and Mrs. R. C, Cream, 
Rushall, Wilts——At Albury, near Guildford, 
H. R. Burne, esq. third son of the Rev. H. T. 
Burne, of Bath, to the Hon. Caroline Penelope 
Addington, third dau. of the Kev. Viscount 
Sidmouth.——At Bishopstoke, Hants, George 
T. Porter, esq. of London, solicitor, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of the late George Twynam, esq. of 
At Maidstone, ‘Thomas Heath- 
cote Stisted, esq. 12th Royal Lancers, son of 
the late Col. Stisted, King’s Own Light Dra- 
goons, to Camilla-Sophia, eldest surviving dau. 
of Edwin Stacey, esq. of Maidstone.——At 
Handsworth, Staff. the Rev. John Sheldon, 
M.A. Curate of Granborough, Bucks, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of William Sharp, esq. of End- 


Winchester. 





wood Court.—At Bilston, the Rev. William 


LB. Benison, M.A. Incumbent of Balsall Heath, 
Wore. to Mary, second dau. of Edward Best, 
esq. Bilston.——At Liverpool, William Jeeves 
Bowyer, esq. of Almshoebury, Herts, to Anna- 
Sophia, only child of Lieut-Colonel Percy Pratt, 


of Bath.—aAt Leicester, the Rev. Edwin 


Robert Birch, Norland terrace, Notting hill, 
son of Dr. Birch, Gresham Professor and Rec- 
tor of St. George Woolnoth, London, to Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Tibbits, esq. 
Manor House, Flecknoe, Warw.——At Stur- 
minster, Dorset, the Rev. H. Morland Austen, 


Rector of Crayford, Kent, to Mary, youngest 


dau. of William Parke, esq. of the Thickets, 


Jamaica. 


17. At Woolwich, James, youngest son of 
the late Henry Rouse, esq. of the East India 


House, to Matilda-Caroline, only dau. of Col. 


Chalmer, R. Art.——At Hove, Edward, son of 


James Cazenove, esc. to Louise, second sur- 


viving dau. of Capt. Gustavus Evans, R.N. of 


Brighton. 
19. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Charles Poing- 


destre, esq. to Frances-Maria, fifth dau. of 


Rear-Admiral Le Geyt, C.B. —— At Boston 


(Thorparch), James William Wild, esq. of 


Craven hili, Hyde park, to Ellen, second dau. 
of the late Benjamin Holroyd, esq. of Leeds. 
20. At St. Jolin’s, Notting hill, the Rev. 
James William Maltby, of Thrumpton, Notts, 
to Sarah-Eliza, eldest dau. of John Hardwick, 
esq. of Ladbroke sq. At West Derby, Nicolas 
Smith Glazebrook, esq. to Sarah-Anne, second 
dau. of Richard Tetley, esq. At St. Michael’s 
Pimlico, Arthur Comyn Pigou, Capt. R. Art. 
to Jemima-Frederica, dau. of the late Richard 
Norris, esq. of Basing park, Hants. —— At 
Dublin, the Rev. B. J. Clarke, to Henrietta- 
Elizabeth, second surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. G. L. Gresson, of Ardnorcher house, 
King’s County. At Donnington, Salop, the 
Hon. and Rey. Archibald G. Campbell, Kector 
of Knipton, Leic. second son of the Earl of 
Cawdor,toCharlotte-Henrietta- Howard, second 
dau. of the Dean of Lichfield.——At Onchan, 
Isle of Man, Capt. W. Douglas Scott, late 
King’s Own Light Inf. to Rose-Ellen, youngest 
dau, of Henry Harrison, esq. At Littleport, 
Richard Lavxton, esq. of Chessington lodge, 
Surrey, to Frances-Catherine-Earl, second dau. 
of the late George Karl, esq. of Apshall, Isle 
of Ely.—— At St. Paul’s, Herne hill, John Lang- 
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ton Butcher, esq. of Herne hill, to Fanny, 
only dau. of Capt. Reeve, R.N. of Pole hill, 
Surrey. 

21. At Belbrougliton, the Rev. Edwd. James 
Newcomb, of Kidderminster, to Helen-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late William Waldron, esq. 
of Springfield house, Belbroughton.——At Ful- 
wood, Yorkshire, the Rev. George Nightingale, 
Incumbent of Holcombe, Bury, to Fanny, 
second dau. of J. L. Armitage, esq. of Stomper- 
low hall. —— At Painswick, Glouc. Henry Cox 
Goodlake, esq. of Hamfield house, Painswick, 
to Emma, youngest dau. of Alfred Protheroe, 
esq. of Castle Godwyn. At Sledmere, the 
Ilon. Thomas Alexander Packenham, brother 
of the Earl of Longford, to Sophia-Frances, 
third dau. of Sir ‘Tatton Sykes, Bart.——At 
Staverton, the Rey. T. W. Hbringlon, to Isa- 
bella, eldest dau. of the late Rev. N.C. Fen- 
wick, Vicar of Kilinick, Wexford. 

22. At Carlisle, Edw. Lumley Haworth, esq. 
28th Regt. only surviving son of the late John 
Haworth, esq. of Lichfield, to Sarah-Grace, 
eldest dau. of John Fawcett, esq.of Petter-bank, 
Cumberland.—-At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Francis- 
Jones, eldest son of the Rey. R. W. Morrice, 
M.A. of Hoddesdon, Herts, to Caroline-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late John Young, esq. 
of Burton st. Eaton sq.—At St. James’s, 
Paddington, Frank Chaplin, esq. Capt. in the 
3rd Dragoon Guards, to Marianne, third dau. 
of W. J. Chaplin, esq. M P.——At Veryan, 
Cornwall, Major Frederick Charles Aylmer, 
89th Regt. son of the late Adm. John Aylmer, 
to Maria-Anne, youngest dau. of John Gwatkin, 
esq. of Pare Behan. At Tranmere, A. Bevis, 
esq. to Catherine, second dau. of Comm. G. 8. 
Parsons, Royal Navy, of Holt hill, Cheshire, 
——At St. Jolin, Hampstead, the Rev. Henry 
Munn, Incumbent of Christchurch, Nailsea, 
Som. to Henrietta- Louisa- Richmond, only 
dau. of the Rev. John Ayre, Minister of 
St. John’s Chapel, Downshire hill, Hamp- 
stead. —~— At Harpenden, Herts, the Rev. 
T. G. Onslow, Rector of C.tmore, Berks, to 
Maria-Augusta, second dau. of John Haw- 
kins, esq. of Byelands, Herts. At Merthyr 
‘Tydfil, the Rev. Gilbert C. F. Larries, M.A. 
second son of Gilbert James Harries esq. 
Llannercoas, Pemb. to Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
David Evans, esq. Brecon Old Bank, Merthyr 
Tydfil. At All Souls’, Langham pl. Walter 
Francis Baynes, esq. second son of Sir William 
Baynes, Bart. to Amelia-Sarah, younger dau. 
of the late Williarn Malton, esq. of Wimpole 
street. 

23. At Lindridge, Wore. Charles G. Shaw, 
esq. to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Sir 
C.S. Smith, Bart. of Eardiston, Worcestershire. 

24. At Aghnameadle, Jolin Hastings Jeph- 
son, esq. to Elizabeth-Esther-Rose, eldest dau. 
of the Rey. A. M. Evanson, Rector and Vicar 
of Aghnameadle, co. Tipperary——At Wat- 
lington, Norfolk, Joseph Thomas Euglish, esq. 
of Stamford, to Rachel-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. William Wallis, A.M. 

27. At Cocking, Sussex, the Rev. Frank 
Hudson, B.A. only son of Francis Hudson, esq. 
of Minworth, Warwickshire, to Anna-Maria, 
third dau. of the Rev. T. Valentine, A.M. 
Canon of Chichester.——At Iken, Edward 
Carter Llughes, esq. of Neuilly, Paris, to Mari- 
anne, second dau. of the late Rev. G. P. Mar- 
riott, Canon of York, and Rector of Hazeleigh, 
Essex.——At West Brompton, James, fourth 
son of George Godwin, esq. of Pelham crescent, 
Brompton, to Caroline-Esther, only surviving 
dau. of the late C. P. Gwilliam, esq. of Ling- 
field, Surrey.——At Bexley, the Hon. Claude 
Bowes Lyon, of the 2nd Life Guards, to Frances- 
Dora, dau. of Oswald Smith, esq. of Blendon 
hall.——At Ottery St. Mary, the Rev. Edward 
Clarke Lowe, of Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, to 
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Harriet-Duke, eldest dau. of Francis George 
Coleridge, esq.——At Danbury, John Jolliffe 
Tufnell, jun. esq. of Langley park, Essex, to 
Eleanor-Margaret, youngest dau. of the Lord 
Bishop of Kochester.——At Langton Long, 
Blandford, the Rev. George Wilson Keightley, 
Rector of Dunsby, Lincolnshire, son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Keightley, 11th Regt. to Emily- 
Elphinstone, third dau. of the late William 
Donaldson, esq. of Lyttleton house, Blandford. 
—At Eckington, the Rev. Frederick Gipps, 
Vicar of Corbridge, to Charlotte-Eleanor, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. E. LB. Estcourt, Rector of 
Eckington, Derb.——At Ockbrook, near Derby, 
the Rev. John Colbourne, Curate of St. George’s 
Birmingham, to Emma-Jane, eldest dau. of 
William Leaver, esq. of Ockbrook.——At Stoke, 
near Halstead, the Rev. William Chapman 
Rawlinson, Rector of Chedburgh, Suffolk, to 
Cecilia, dau. of the late T. M. Welsh, esq. 
At Thorpe, Norwich, the Rev. Thomas White 
Holmes, Perp. Curate of Hardley, to Anne, 
dau. of the late William Webb, esq. of Pulham 
St. Mary.-—At Dublin, the Rev. W. H. Hal- 
pin, of Ballingarry, co. Limerick, to Elizabeth- 
Gaston, only surviving dau. of the late surgeon 
H. G. Rogan, R.N. of Strabane. 

28. At Grassmere, Westm. John, second 
son of Christopher Pilkington, esq. of Liver- 
pool, to Elizabeth-Hill, eldest dau. of James 
Holme, esq.——At Peckham,Thomas Atherton, 
esq. of Northampton, to Margaret-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. Maurice Jones, of Ja- 
maica.——At St. James’s, Westbourne terrace, 
Robert M‘Leod Sutherland, Capt. 92d High- 
landers, to Charlotte, younger dau. of the late 
Major Basil Fisher, of Aberdeen.——At New. 
ton Solney, Derbyshire, Rev. Francis Henry 
Brett, M.A. Head Master of Wirksworth Gram- 
mar School, to Annie, only dau. of Thos, Small, 
esq. of Bladon castle. ——George Harry Clarke, 
esq. of Enfield, third son of the Rev. Thomas 
Clarke, Vicar of Micheldever, Hants, to Selina- 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late John Benson 
Gale, esq. of Weyhill, Ilants.——At Slough, 
G. A. Searle, esq. 35th Regt. M.N.L. to Susan, 
dau. of the late Thomas White, esq. Bombay 
Civil Service.—At Dundas Castle, James Mait- 
land Wardrop, esq. to Anna-Maria, youngest 
dau. of James Dundas, esq. and Lady Mary 
Dundas.——At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Peter Young Black, esq. Solicitor, Glasgow, 
to Isabella, fourth dau. of J. R. M‘Culloch, esq. 

29. At South Kelsey, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
Samuel Wright Andrews, M.A. of Claxby rect. 
to Annie-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of George 
Skipworth, esq. of Moorton-house, South Kel- 
sey.——At Boston, the Rey. John Copeland 
Poole, Rector of Claycoton, Northampt. to 
Anne-Esther, youngest dau. of Alexander Da- 
vinson, esq. of London.——At Carlton, near 
Worksop, the Rev. Henry Jebdb, of Askham 
Byron, near York, to Emma-Louisa, second 
dau. of Robert Ramsden, esq. of Carlton hall. 
——At Milton, Wilts, David Buchanan, esq. of 
Broomlands, Roxb. to Anna-Wyndham, second 
dau. of the late Charles Penruddocke, esq. of 
Fyfield Manor house.——At Wrington, Som, 
Willoughby Hurt Sitwell, esq. only son of the 
late Hurt Sitwell, esq. of Ferney hall, Salop, to 
Harriet-Margaret, only dau. of William H. 
Harford, esq. of Barley wood.——~At Church- 
stoke, Salop, William Holden, esq. youngest 
son of the late John Greenwood, esq. Palace 
house, Lauc. to Julia, only dau. of the late E, 
Paulet, esq. of Seaforth house, Lanc.—At 
Exeter, William-Creagh, eldest son of Wm. 
Hickie, esq. J.P. of Kilelton, co. Kerry, and 
Janemoint, co. Cork, to Mary-Ann-Caroline, 
only child of the late Charles Davison Scott, 
esq. of Gordon st. Gordon sq. and granddau. 
of John Scott, esq. secretary to Adm. Lord 
Viscount Nelson. 
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Tue Eart or KenMARE. 

Oct. 31. At Great Malvern, in his 64th 
year, the Right Hon. Valentine Browne, 
second Earl of Kenmare and Viscount 
Castlerosse (1800), Viscount Kenmare and 
Baron Castlerosse (1798), in the peerage 
of Ireland, Baron Kenmare of Castle- 
Rosse, co. Kerry, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom (1841), the sixth Baronet 
(1621-2), Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Kerry, a Privy Councillor of Ireland, 
and Colonel of the Kerry Militia. 

Lord Kenmare was born on the 15th 
Jan. 1788, and was the eldest son of Va- 
lentine the first Earl by his second wife 
Mary, eldest daughter of Michael Aylmer, 
esq. of Lyons, co. Kildare. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father, Oct. 3, 1812; and in 1841 
he was created a Peer of the United King- 
dom by the title of Baron Kenmare of 
Castle-Rosse. He was appointed one of 
the Visitors of Maynooth College in 1845, 
having been for many years previously one 
of its Trustees. He was a steady adherent 
of the Whig party, but took no active part 
in politics. In the neighbourhood of his 
residence near Killarney he was much es- 
teemed for his beneficence and personal 
worth. 

He married July 1, 1816, Augusta- 
Anne, second daughter of the late Sir 
Robert Wilmot, of Osmaston, co. Derby, 
Bart. Her Ladyship survives him, with- 
out issue. 

The Irish dignities of peerage devolve 
on his next brother the Hon. Thomas 
Browne, who married in 1822 Catharine, 
daughter and coheir of Edmund O’Calla- 
ghan, esq. of Kilegorey, co. Clare; and 
has issue one son, Valentine-Augustus, 
now Lord Castlerosse, M.P. for the co. 


Kerry. 





Tur Brsnop or Derry AND RAPHOE. 

Oct. 27. At the Palace, Derry, aged 
82, the Hon. and Right Rev. Richard 
Ponsonby, D.D. Lord Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. 

Dr. Ponsonby was brother to Viscount 
Ponsonby, G.C.B. to Major-Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Ponsonby, K.C.B. who fell at Water- 
loo, and the dowager Countess Grey. He 
was born in Dublin in 1772, the third son 
of William-Brabazon first Baron Ponsonby 
of Imokilly, (a grandson of the first Earl 
of Bessborough,) by the Hon. Louisa 
Molesworth, fourth daughter of Richard 
third Viscount Molesworth, and who mar- 
ried, secondly, the late Earl Fitz William. 


He was promoted to the deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, in 1818, and whilst he 
held that dignity he was a very popular 
preacher. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Killaloe and Kilfenora in 1828 ; translated 
to Derry in 1831; and became in addition 
Bishop of Raphoe, in pursuance of the 
Church Temporalities Act, on the death of 
Dr. Bissett in 1834. His Lordship was a 
member of the Ecclesiastical Board, a 
Governor of Erasmus Smith’s schools, 
and President of the Church Education 
Society. 

‘¢ The deceased prelate was distinguished 
for suavity and refinement of manners, 
and it was impossible to be brought fre- 
quently into contact with him without 
entertaining feelings of personal esteem 
and regard for him. Except during his 
attendance in Parliament, it might be said 
that his Lordship resided constantly in the 
diocese. Although himself favourable to 
the National system of education, he never 
attempted to coerce his clergy into the 
support of that system, nor did he confine 
his patronage to its adherents, but, ina 
liberal and impartial spirit, sometimes pro- 
moted its most earnest opponents, when 
they had shown themselves faithful in the 
discharge of their ministerial functions, 
and on various occasions he presided at 
the meetings of the Church Education 
Society. While in health his Lordship 
was always accessible to the clergy of the 
united dioceses, and none could charge 
him with being deficient in that qualifica- 
tion which the Apostle Paul says should 
distinguish a bishop —‘ given to hospi- 
tality.’ Indeed, whether at home or 
abroad, he was a most amiable and agree- 
able companion, and his demise has in- 
flicted an irreparable loss, not only upon 
his bereaved and sorrowing family, but 
upon a large circle of friends.’’—Derry 
Sentinel. 

Dr. Ponsonby married in 1824 his 
cousin Frances, daughter of the late Right 
Hon. John Staples by the Hon, Henrietta 
Molesworth ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue one son and six 
daughters: 1. Harriet-Catharine, married 
in 1835 to the Rev. Thomas Lindsay, 
Rector of Kilrea, and died in the following 
year; 2. Captain William Brabazon Pon- 
sonby ; 3. Louisa-Elizabeth-Eleanor, mar- 
ried in 1836 to Simon George Purdon, 
esq. of Tinerana, co. Clare; 4. Frances- 
Charlotte; 5. Mary-Georgiana, who died 
young; 6. Emily-Augusta-Grace, married 
in 1852 to the Rev. Charlton Maxwell, 
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Rector of Lower Badoney; and 7. Geor- 
giana-Anne, who died young. 

The Bishop on the 3d of July fell down 
stairs, since which time he had gradually 
sunk under weight of years and extreme 


debility. 





Lavy EtizaBetH NorMAN. 

Oct. 4. At her residence near Melton 
Mowbray, aged 77, Lady Elizabeth Isa- 
bella Norman, sister to the Duke of Rut- 
land. 

Her Ladyship was born on the 28th 
Sept. 1776, and was the eldest child of 
Charles fourth Duke of Rutland, by Lady 
Mary Isabella Somerset, fifth daughter of 
Charles-Noel fourth Duke of Beaufort. 
On the 21st Aug. 1798, she was married 
to Richard Norman, esq. a private gentle- 
man, who died at Melton Mowbray, on the 
dlst Jan. 1847, at the age of eighty-nine. 

Lady Elizabeth Norman was a lady of 
great amiability, much esteemed by her 
equals, and honoured by her dependants, 
during a life devoted to the practice of 
every Christian charity. Her body was 
interred on the 12th October in the new 
cemetery at Melton Mowbray, attended by 
the whole of her surviving sons and daugh- 
ters; namely, the Rev. Charles Norman, 
Rector of Northwood, Norfolk ; the Rev. 
Frederick John Norman, Rector of Bottes- 
ford, Leicestershire, who married in 1848 
his cousin Lady Adeliza Manners; the Rev. 
Octavius Norman, Rector of Harby, Lei- 
cestershire; Richard, Robert, and George 
Norman, esqs.; Lieut. Henry Norman, 
R.N.; Mrs. Straton, of Aylestone; Mrs. 
Francis Grant, of Melton; Mrs. Forrester, 
of Broseley, Salop; Mrs. Powis, of Tich- 
marsh; and Mrs. Hurt, of Derbyshire ; 
her step-daughters Mrs. Carr of Pinner, 
and Mrs. Pochin of Misterton, with their 
respective husbands and wives ; her brother 
Lord Charles Manners; her nephew the 
Marquess of Granby, and other members 
of the family, to the number of thirty-four. 
The procession was joined by more than 
eighty of the townspeople, all attired in 
deep mourning. 





Lorp Cuartes V. F. TowNsuenp. 

Nov. 5. At St. Leonard’s on Sea, 
aged 68, Lord Charles Vere Ferrars 
Townshend, of Raynham Hall, Norfolk, 
and of Tamworth Castle, Staffordshire, a 
Deputy Lieutenant of Norfolk. 

He was the younger son of George 
second Marquess Townshend, by Char- 
lotte, second daughter of Eton Main- 
waring Ellerker, esq. of Risby Park, York- 
shire ; and was born at Balls Park, Hert- 
fordshire, on the 16th Sept, 1785. 


He was returned to parliament as one 
of the members for Tamworth at the 
general election of 1812. In 1818 he was 
defeated by the Peel family, Mr. William 
Yates Peel being then returned in con- 
junction with his father Sir Robert; but 
at the five subsequent elections the seats 
were divided between these two families 
without further contest, and Lord Charles 
sat as one of the members until the dis- 
solution of 1835. 

The present Marquess Townshend having 
no children, Lord Charles was the heir 
presumptive to the peerage; but Mr. John 
Margetts, elected to parliament for Bod- 
min in the year 1841, having assumed the 
courtesy title of Earl of Leicester, Lord 
Charles Townshend obtained in 1843 an 
act of parliament declaratory that the 
children of Sarah-Gardner Marchioness 
Townshend, (who had been separated from 
her husband the Marquess since the 8th 
May 1808,) ‘‘ are not, nor were, nor shall 
they nor any of them be taken to be, or 
be deemed, the lawful issue of the said 
George-Ferrars, Marquess Townshend.” 
Shortly after, Mr. Margetts assumed, by 
royal licence, the names of Dunn-Gard- 
ner, which were those of his maternal 
grandfather. 

Lord Charles Townshend married, on 
the 24th March 1812, his cousin Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of General William 
Loftus, by Lady Elizabeth Townshend. 
Lady Charles is still living, having had no 
issue. 

The next male heir is Capt. John Towns- 
hend, R.N. of Balls Park, Hertfordshire, 
M.P. for Tamworth, elder son of the late 
Lord John Townshend, son of the first 
Marquess. 





Sir Simon Brapstreet, Barr. 

Oct. 25. At Clontarf, near Dublin, in 
his 83d year, Sir Simon Bradstreet, the 
fourth Baronet of Stracummie, co. Kil- 
dare (1759). 

He was born at Mespil, Upper Leeson- 
street, Dublin, in 1771, and was the son 
and heir of Sir Samuel, the third Baronet, 
some time Recorder of Dublin, and M.P. 
for that city, and afterwards one of the 
Justices of the King’s Bench, by Miss 
Tully of Glasnevin. He succeeded his 
father in March, 1791. 

Sir Simon was formerly the possessor of 
large estates in Ireland, which have since 
nearly all passed away into other hands. 
He was an old follower of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and for many years a member of the 
Repeal Association. 

He married Miss Murphy of Dublin, 
and is succeeded by his son, now Sir John 
Bradstreet, born in 1815. 
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Sir Witttam Beruam. 

Oct. 26. At his residence, Rochfort 
House, Blackrock, near Dublin, Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, Knt. aged 74, Ulster King 
of Arms of all Ireland, Genealogist of the 
Order of St. Patrick, Deputy Keeper of 
the Records of the Birmingham Tower at 
Dublin Castle, and Keeper of the Par- 
liamentary Records of Ireland, M.R.I.A. 
F.S.A. F.L.S. Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Lisbon, &c. &c. 

Sir William Betham was born at Strad- 
broke in Suffolk. He was one of the 
numerous family of the Rev. William 
Betham, sometime of Stonham Aspal in 
Suffolk, and afterwards Rector of Stoke 
Lacy, Herefordshire, author of Genea- 
logical Tables of the Sovereigns of the 
World, folio 1795, and of a Baronetage in 
five volumes quarto, 1801-1805. 

He was originally bred to the business 
of a printer in London; but appears to 
have inherited from his father a taste for 
genealogy and antiquities. His first lite- 
rary labour, we believe, was to revise the 
third and fourth volumes of the second 
impression of Mr. Gough's edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, in which he was em- 
ployed by Mr. Stockdale, the bookscller, 
in Piccadilly.* 

About the year 1805 he went to Dublin 
as clerk to Sir Chichester Fortescue (then 
Ulster King of Arms) and Athlone pursui- 
vant. In or before the year 1809 he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Ulster, and cn the death of 
Sir Chichester in 1820 he became Ulster 
King. In 1812he was appointed Genealogist 
Attendant on the Order of St. Patrick, on 
which occasion (on the 15th July), he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from the 
Lord Lieutenant. In 1819 he attended 
as Deputy Ulster at the fourth Installa- 
tion of the Knights of St. Patrick in St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, which was very mag- 
nificently performed, chiefly under his 
direction. Soon after his arrival in Ire- 
land he was also appointed Deputy Keeper 


William Betham. [ Dec. 


of the Records of the late Birmingham 
Tower at Dublin Castle. 

These official appointments were less 
desirable from their actual emoluments, 
than from the facilities which they afforded 
for pursuing the researches connected with 
his professional engagements as a herald. 
‘“‘ The fees for scarches in Birmingham 
Tower, and the Parliament Records (Sir 
William stated in 1837), have not, I verily 
believe, netted me 107. a year:} the prin- 
cipal business has been returns required 
by Parliament and Government, for which 
I get nothing whatever, but an allowance 
of 402. late Irish currency per annum for 
aclerk. And the searches in the Office 
of Arms, before I had it, did not pay the 
salary of aclerk: so that my emoluments 
in that respect would scarcely tempt the 
jealous avidity of any one. My emolu- 
ments arise from my private collections 
of references to records, which I have 
collected and compiled for the last thirty 
years, with almost incredible labour and 
application; which now consist of many 
hundred volumes, all methodized, indexed, 
and rendered easy of reference in every 
possible way: by which I am enabled to 
assist a solicitor, or other inquirer, on any 
given subject, genealogical, topographical, 
legal, or any other question on which the 
records in any office can throw light. I 
can generally make out the descent of pro- 
perty, or heirship of law, to any given 
individual, and point out the records to 
establish the necessary facts, in a few days, 
or perhaps hours, and for a few pounds 
(or even shillings) fee; which, without 
my books, would occupy weeks, months, 
and even years to accomplish; and in 
some cases could not otherwise be made 
out at all. 

‘“*]T have abstracted all the ancient 
records of Birmingham Tower, as well the 
Rolls of Pleas, as those of the Patent and 
the Pipe. I abstracted the Inquisitions 
in the Rolls and Chief Remembrancer’s 


* Of this edition Mr. Gough superintended (and very much enlarged) the first volume 





only ; after which, the property having changed hands, he publicly disclaimed any con- 
nection with the remaining three. (See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi. p. 283.) 
The second was printed and edited by Messrs. Nichols. The two others were produced 
(during the same time) by other printers, under the care of Mr. Betham: and the com- 
pleted work was published in 1807 by Mr. John Stockdale. 

+ The present Record Tower is sometimes called the Birmingham Tower, but pro- 
perly it is the Wardrobe Tower. The Birmingham Tower, in which the records were 
formerly deposited, was taken down before the year 1800. 

t For the safe custody of the valuable records of the Birmingham Tower Sir William 
was paid out of the public purse the annual sum of 12/, 12s. As the head Keeper the 
present Earl Stanhope has been in the receipt of a salary of 500/. late Irish currency 
(4617. lls.) from the date of his patent, Nov. 29, 1805. Upon his Lordship’s death his 
salary will be abolished in pursuance of the Act 57 Geo. III. ch. 62. As Keeper of 
the Parliamentary records Sir William received no salary whatever. Prior to the pass- 
ing of the Act above mentioned a salary of 923/. 1s. 8d. was paid to the Keeper of these 
records. To the office of Ulster a salary of only 75/. 13s. 4d. is annexed, 
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Offices before the Record Commission 
existed ; also the whole of the wiils in the 
Prerogative Office, from the earliest period 
to the year 1800; the Administrations 
and Marriage Licences, which are now 
arranged in dictionary order, and the latter 
in tabular arrangement, so that all per- 
sons of one name may be found with as 
much ease as a word in a lexicon. 

“JT have also acquired by purchase 
many MS. works by others, both ancient 
and modern, as the genealogical collections 
of the late John Lodge, in ten folio vo- 
lumes; and have had copies made of 
several of the genealogical and historical 
MSS. in Trinity College Library and other 
depositories, which assist in my researches; 
such as abstracts of the parish registers of 
Dublin, genealogical abstracts from the 
ancient pleadings of the Irish Chancery, 
and copies of Irish chartularies of mo- 
nastic houses, &c. &c., so that I may say 
I have centralized a body of information 
into my own library, such as no individual 
can do again who is not endowed with the 
same bodily health, ardent desire for such 
pursuits, unremitting assiduity, unwearied 
application, and, above all, the ready 
access I was allowed to the records; 
which, however, must be understood not 
to have exceeded the liberty prescribed by 
the rules of office to others, or to differ in 
any respect but exemption from the pay- 
ment of fees.”’ 

Sir William Betham’s greatest MS. 
work was his Index to the names of all 
persons mentioned in the wills at the 
Prerogative Office in Dublin. It consists 
of forty large folio volumes; begun in 
1807, and not completed before 1828, 
during a great part of which period he 
devoted to it from eight to ten hours a 
day. 

Among the most valuable manuscript 
collectanea which were purchased by Sir 
William were the repertories which had 
been made for Mr. William Lynch to the 
ancient records of the Exchequer of Ire- 
land, deposited with the Chief Remem- 
brancer of that court. These he pur- 
chased for the sum of 200/. He was also 
sometimes the purchaser of original re- 
cords; as, for instance, a Book of Re- 
cognizances, which (like the records which 
were lately brought back from Switzerland 
through the intervention of the Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe) had been formerly deposited 
in one of the public Record depositories 
of Dublin. Le had also formed a valuable 
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collection of Irish manuscripts, which he 
sold to the Royal Irish Academy in 1851. 

With respect to the national records of 
Ireland, Sir William Betham advocated 
the concentration of them in some general 
repository. Intimately acquainted with 
their importance in an historical as well 
as a legal point of view, and at the same 
time aware that they are fast hastening to 
decay, he has repeatedly urged the neces- 
sity of some attempt towards their more 
effectual preservation. 

In 1811, when the Irish Record Com- 
mission was constituted, Sir William 
Betham, being then Deputy Keeper of the 
Records of Birmingham Tower, in con- 
junction with Mr. Warburton, was at once 
appointed one of the Sub-Commissioners 
“for the purpose of arranging and me- 
thodising the several records, rolls, books, 
and papers in that repository; and of 
making proper indexes to the same, and 
also of preparing a general catalogue or 
repertory thereof.” His own account of 
his conduct in that capacity is as follows : 
‘*T projected the new Calendar to the Wills 
in the Prerogative Office, and acted till the 
beginning of 1212. But I saw plainly that 
the system on which the Commission was 
conducted was to do the least possible good 
at the greatest expense ; and that it would 
not confer adequate advantage on the 
country, and little credit on those con- 
cerned. I therefore resigned, and gave 
my reasons for so doing. Since which 
time, until the superseding of the Com- 
mission [in 1830], 1 had nothing what- 
ever to do with it, except, when called 
upon by the Government, I gave my opi- 
nion on what I considered an improvident 
and wasteful expenditure of the public 
money.” * (Observations, &c. p. 18.) On 
the superseding of the Commission, the 
papers, documents, books, and transcripts 
were confided to his care, to be preserved 
in the Record Tower at Dublin Castle. 

Sir William Betham was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy about the 
year 1825, and shortly after his admission 
he became its Secretary for Foreign Cor- 
respondence, as well as an active member 
of the Council on the Committee of Anti- 
quities. He ceased to occupy the office of 
Foreign Secretary (which is always held by 
a member of Council) on not being re- 
elected on the Council in March 1840. 
At that period he was dissatisfied with the 
Council in consequence of their refusing 
to continue to insert in their Transactions 

oa 


* Observations on the Evidence taken before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the Record Commission in 1836, and the Report, so far as it refers to the 


Irish Records. 8vo. pp. 28. 


In this pamphlet Sir William defended the state of the 


Public Record Offices in Dublin from the cursory but condemnatory remarks made 


upon them in the Report in question. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XL, 
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his philological papers,—more particularly 
one on the Eugubian inscriptions (see 
the Society’s Proceedings, 8vo. vol. i. 
p- 127), which was condemned in a for- 
mal report of the Committee of Publica- 
tion, but subsequently (with certain en- 
largements and modifications) introduced 
into Sir William’s Etruria Celtica. At the 
same time Sir William arraigned the con- 
duct of the Council in respect to the 
expense incurred in the publication of 
Mr. Petrie’s Essay on the Round Towers, 
(which formed a whole volume of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions,) and carried his re- 
monstrance before the Lord Lieutenant ; 
by whom, however, the arrangements of 
the Council were approved (see tlre papers 
relative to this matter in Appendix No. I. 
to vol. iii. of the Proceedings). For five 
or six years after this Sir William Betham 
took no part in the proceedings of the 
Academy, and he was not again a member 
of Council; but in latter years he was an 
occasional contributor on antiquarian mat- 
ters. The only papers of his which are 
printed in the Society’s Transactions were 
all read before it in the months of May 
and June 1836: they are: 1. On an 
Astronomical Instrument of the Ancient 
Irish ; 2. On the Ring Money of the Celtze* 
and their System of Weights, which appears 
to have been what is now called Troy 
Weight; 3. On the affinity of the Phoeni- 
cian and Celtic Languages, illustrated by 
the Geographical Names in Ptolemy and 
the Periplous of Arrian. (All printed in 
vol. xvii.) No Irish scholar could be found 
to agree with Sir William in his presumed 
identity or affinity of the Irish language 
with the Phoenician. 

Sir William Betham was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
May 6, 1824, and he also made occasional 
communications to that learned body. 
Two of them are printed in the Archeo- 
logia, viz. “‘ Copies of two Bills in Chan- 
cery, respecting property in Ireland, 
alleged to have been usurped upon by 
Edmund Spenser the Poet,’’ in vol. xxi.; 
and the description (with an engraving) 
of an ancient Seal, found in a bog in the 
county of Derry, conjectured to have be- 
longed to Moriertagh O'Neill, in vol. xxii. 

We are not aware of any distinct work 
published by Sir William Betham before 
his ‘‘ Irish Antiquarian Researches, or Il- 
lustrations of Irish History,”’ a series of 
detached papers, of which the first part 
appeared in 1826, and the second in 1827, 
in octavo, illustrated with engravings. 

In 1829 he published two genealogical 


* This article was also printed in our 
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memoirs upon noble families for whom he 
was professionally engaged, one on the 
ancient family of Talbot, of Malahide, co. 
Dublin (fol. pp. 10), and the other on 
that of Fleming, of Slane, in the county 
palatine of Meath (fol. pp. 29). 

In 1830 he published “* Dignities, Feudal 
and Parliamentary, and the Constitutional 
Legislature of the United Kingdom,”’ the 
first volume of a work intended to be con- 
tinued; and in 1834, a volume entitled 
“The Origin and History of the Consti- 
tution of England, and of the Early Par- 
liaments of Ireland,’’ 8vo. The late Mr. 
J. J. Park, Professor of Constitutional 
Law in King’s College, London, gave his 
deliberate opinion, that aclearer and more 
accurate conception of our early constitu- 
tion might be attained from this volume 
than from all the books on the subject that 
had previously been written put together, 
while it corrected a mass of fallacies with 
which our standard histories have been 
impregnated. 

Shortly after Sir William published 
“The Gael and Cymbri: or, an Inquiry 
into the Origin and History of the Irish, 
Scots, Britons, and Gauls; and of the 
Caledonians, Picts, Welsh, Cornish, and 
Bretons. 1834.’’ 8vo.; and, pursuing the 
current of the same researches, he after- 
wards produced the result in his “ Etruria 
Celtica. Etruscan Literature and Anti- 
quities investigated; or, the Language of 
that People compared and identified with 
the Iberno-Celtic, and both shown to be 
Phoenician. 1842.’’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sir William Betham’s philological de- 
ductions were not generally deemed satis- 
factory; and it may be regretted that 
these speculative studies withdrew his at- 
tention from those more tangible questions 
affecting our political and constitutional 
history, of which he had made himself a 
master, and for the illustration of which 
he had formed such ample collections. 

Few men have been more useful in 
public life than Sir William Betham. In 
the absence of an Irish aristocracy, his 
name was one which was in great request 
in the city of Dublin. As President, Vice- 
President, or Director, it graced the lists 
of almost every public body. Were a 
chairman required for any religious, chari- 
table, or scientific purpose, Sir William 
Betham was always ready, and delighted 
to render all the assistance in his power. 
To his fellow labourers in the field of 
letters he was ever courteous and obliging; 
and as few were more fully capable of 
affording aid to the historian, the anti- 


Magazine for April, 1837. It is now 


generally admitted by antiquaries that Sir William was mistaken in regard to this “ Ring 


Money,” and that the objects in question are fibule. 
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quary, or the genealogist, so he was always 
ready to give them the benefit of his ex- 
tensive reading and research. 

Sir William Betham was twice married. 
His first wife died shortly after their union ; 
leaving no children. He married secondly 
in 1807 Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
Rev. Cecil Burleigh Crampton, Rector of 
Headfort, co. Galway (younger son of 
the Ven. John Crampton, Archdeacon of 
Tuam, and Rector of Headfort, by Char- 
lotte daughter of Fiennes Twisleton, esq. 
and sister to Lord Saye and Sele), sister 
to the Hon. Philip Cecil Crampton, now 
one of the Justices of the Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland, and cousin-german to Sir Philip 
Crampton, Bart. M.D. Surgeon-in-Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty in Ireland, and to 
Sir Henry Marsh, M.D. Physician-in-Or- 
dinary to her Majesty in Ireland. By this 
lady, who survives him, he had issue two 
sons and two daughters. 

His eldest son, Molyneux-Cecil-John 
Betham, esq. of Clarges-street, Piccadilly, 
is a member of the Irish bar, Cork Herald, 
and Deputy Ulster; and married, June 17, 
1837, Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
Sir Richard Ford, a Police Magistrate at 
Bow-street, by whom he has issue a son, 
Cecil- Crampton, now at Westminster 
School, and a daughter. Sheffield-Philip- 
Fiennes, Sir William’s second son, is Dub- 
lin Herald, and resides in Dublin. He is 
matried and has issue. Sir William’s 
two daughters are, Nicola-Mary, who is 
unmarried; and Frances-Jane-Charlotte, 
widow of the late Rev. Mr. Harding. 

There was an excellent bust of Sir Wil- 
liam, by J. E. Jones, in the late Dublin 
Exhibition. 





Str WittraAM Bain. 

[A brief notice of this gentleman was 
inserted in our last Magazine, p. 532; 
but we gladly avail ourselves of the follow- 
ing Memoir from one of his most intimate 
friends. } 

Sir William Bain was born in the year 
1771, of a respectable family residing at 
Culross, in Perthshire. Being of an active 
and adventurous disposition he joined the 
merchant service, and made several voy- 
ages to the West Indies. He next en- 
tered the navy in the year 1793, and 
joined the Centurion frigate under Admiral 
McBride, in which he was engaged at the 
siege of Dunkirk. She afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the East Indies, having the good 
fortune to capture off the Isle of France 
the Princesse Royale of 50 guns, with 
other smaller vessels. On the 22nd Oct. 
1794, the Centurion, in company with the 
Diomede, engaged three French frigates 
and a brig of 18 guns. In this action, 
from the Diomede keeping aloof, for which 


the captain was brought to a court mar- 
tial, the Centurion was severely cut up, 
and lost nearly half her crew, but was able 
to reach Bombay for repairs. In 1795 
Bain was present at the reduction of Trin- 
comalee, and was wounded while serving 
in the batteries on shore. He was next 
engaged in the reduction of Malacca, Am- 
boyna, and Banda, and was employed for 
two years afterwards in guarding convoys 
and coasts, and visiting the Red Sea for 
intelligence respecting the movements of 
Bonaparte. It is not easy to describe the 
severe privations endured by officers and 
men on this service from the want of pro- 
visions and scarcity of good water. In 
1800 the Centurion and other frigates were 
employed in blockading Batavia, where, 
during five months’ hard service, not a 
day passed without ships or boats being in 
action. The expenditure of human life 
was enormous; but seventy-one of the 
enemy’s vessels were taken or destroyed. 

Mr. Bain was now employed in cruizing 
in the Eastern Archipelago, where much 
hard service was seen. He was then 
ordered from the Straits of Banca to Am- 
boyna, as master in charge of two large 
ships prizes to the Centurion, to be dis- 
posed of in favour of the captors. On his 
arrival at Madras from that duty Captain 
Rainier was so pleased with his conduct 
that he used every means with the com- 
mander-in-chief to get him placed on the 
list of Lieutenants ; but, owing to hostilities 
having ceased, and most part of the vessels 
having been sent home, he was unsuccess- 
ful. Captain Rainier, however, still anxious 
to serve him, and knowing that he had 
acquired with wonderful facility both the 
Hindostanee and Malay languages, pro- 
cured for him the command of the ship 
Commerce, which then went to Amboyna 
to bring away the English governor and 
garrison, that colony having been delivered 
over to the Dutch. 

On his return to India Lord Exmouth, 
then Sir E. Pellew, advised Mr. Bain to 
re-enter the service, and appointed him 
master of tie Caroline and pilot of the 
Culloden, his flag-ship. His first service 
after this was framing and maturing a plan 
for the destruction of the Dutch fleet at 
Batavia, and if possible Batavia itself; 
but this project was for a time arrested 
by the intelligence that Jerome Bonaparte, 
with ten sail of the line, had arrived in the 
Indian Seas. 

Having obtained an accurate account of 
the naval force at Batavia,"on the 25th 
Oct. 1806, the Caroline dashed in through 
the Paramatta passage, engaged the Maria 
(afterwards the Java), and another fine 
frigate of 36 guns and 270 men, with the 
Zeerop and several other vessels. Un- 
daunted by the great disparity of numbers 
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the Caroline captured the Maria and Zeerop 
in forty-five minutes, while the other ves- 
sels, with a number of merchantmen, cut 
their cables and ran on shore. The Caro- 
line had between 30 and 40 killed and 
wounded ; but, although amongst the lat- 
ter, Mr. Bain kept his post, and would 
not allow his name to be put on the list. 

This is admitted to have been one of 
the most brilliant actions during the war ; 
yet, owing to the despatches having been 
lost in the unfortunate Blenheim, it was 
scarcely heard of in England. It may be 
proper to state that Mr. Bain was the only 
person on board who had ever been at 
Batavia before, and had not his knowledge 
of that most intricate passage been most 
accurate the Caroline dared not have ven- 
tured so dangerous an experiment. Cap- 
tain Rainier was so sensible of this cir- 
cumstance that he handsomely acknow- 
ledged it in a public letter to their Lord- 
ships. ‘I cannot,’’ he wrote, ‘* speak 
too highly of Mr. Bain, the master, in 
laying me alongside the Maria, and whose 
accurate knowledge of these seas enabled 
me to take the ship into Batavia.” 

The captors brought with them four of 
the prizes to Pulo Penang, and on the 
27th January, 1807, they captured the 
Spanish annual register ship St. Raphael, 
from Lima bound to Manilla, having on 
board 616,000 dollars. The capture of 
this galleon completed the destruction of 
the long enjoyed monopoly of the once 
powerful Royal Phillipine Company, and 
the authority of Spain over that rich and 
valuable colony. Mr. Bain was entrusted 
with this noble prize to Madras, where, 
as a mark of personal respect and grati- 
tude for his exertions on this and other 
occasions, a power of attorney was given 
him as joint prize-master; but circum- 
stances connected with public service pre- 
vented him from reaping the great pecu- 
niary benefit consequent thereon. 

In the Phacton frigate, to which he now 
removed, while in search of some French 
and Spanish treasure vessels, he witnessed 
the fury of a typhoon, which burst upon 
them with awful violence, tearing all their 
masts off by the board, the boats being 
absolutely blown off the quarters, and the 
ship herself laid on her beam ends. It 
was only by the greatest exertions that 
this noble vessel was saved, and brought 
into Bombay, in company with a valuable 
convoy from China. 

Mr. Bain’s health having been seriously 
affected by the arduous duties he had so 
unspariugly fulfilled, he was invalided to 
England, and after sixteen years’ absence 
returned to his native shores. 

In 1811 he was appointed to the Sybille, 
in which frigate he served during the re- 
mainder of the war, aud was actively em- 
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ployed in the Channel, the Cork station, 
America, and the coast of Greenland, but 
no opportunity was afforded of engaging 
with the enemy except in the capture of a 
few privateers, not sufficient to satisfy the 
ardent desires of the officers and well-dis- 
ciplined crew. But from this very cause 
various opportunities were afforded Mr. 
Bain, whose mind, ever active, required an 
object of pursuit, in the investigation of 
that branch of magnetic science called 
Local Magnetic Attraction, and his obser- 
vations and experiments on that important 
subject were published by Messrs. Black- 
wood in 1817, in ‘* An Essay on the Va- 
riation of the Compass.’’ Many of the 
first mathematicians of the day had been 
employed on this subject, but Mr. Bain 
engaged heart and soul in practical experi- 
ments aft sea, and his work was thought 
so valuable that he received the thanks of 
the Admiralty and the East India Com- 
pany, besides various pecuniary awards. 

After the Peace he entered warmly into 
the subject of Steam Navigation, foresee- 
ing a brilliant future, and built from his 
own designs, at Dundee, a vessel fit for 
ocean navigation, larger than any then 
built on the Eastern coast, and called the 
Tourist, which he commanded and ran 
between Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and 
then from Edinburgh to London. This 
vessel is now in the possession of the 
General Steam Navigation Company, and 
is engaged in the trade between London 
and Calais. Mr. Bain afterwards com- 
manded the finest steam vessels in this 
employ, and was for many years highly 
respected by the numerous passengers who 
entrusted themselves under his command. 
In 1825 he found time, however, to for- 
ward to the East India Company a plan, 
which he had well weighed and matured, 
for employing steam to India by the Me- 
diterranean and Red Sea; but this project, 
which is now so successfully carried out, 
was then considered impracticable. 

The harbours of Leith and Newhaven 
attached to the city of Edinburgh are tidal, 
and afford little facility for large passenger 
vessels. To remedy this defect he sur- 
veyed the coast higher up the Firth of 
Forth, and found at Granton all that could 
be required for a noble port. The Duke 
of Buccleuch, to whom this property be- 
longs, shortly after entertained the same 
idea, and hearing of the researches that 
Mr. Bain had already made, he sent for 
him, aud was much gratified with what he 
had done. He afterwards appointed him 
harbour-master of Granton, where he re- 
ceived her Majesty on her first visiting 
Scotland, from which circumstance, and 
the knowledge of his past career, she con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
Sir William held the appointment of 
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harbour-master for ten years with credit 
to himself and to the entire satisfaction of 
his noble employer. But an attack of 
paralysis having made it necessary for him 
to resign all active employment, he retired 
to Erith in Kent, and subsequently to 
Romford, where he died on the 15th Sept. 
last, at the residence of one of his sons, at 
the age of 82. 





GENERAL MonTHOLON. 

Lately. At Paris, the General Count 
de Montholon, one of the favourites of 
the first Napoleon. 

His father was colonel of a regiment of 
dragoons, under the old system, and the 
young Montholon entered the ancien re- 
gime army at the age of fifteen. He com- 
menced his career by serving under Bo- 
naparte, on the celebrated day of the 18th 
of Brumaire, and was in the list of the 
officers who received swords as marks of 
distinction, from the first Consul on that 
memorable occasion. It is understood 
that Napoleon, when only Lieutenant- 
Colonel of artillery, in 1792, had known 
and noticed Montholon in Corsica. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that the 
young soldier, from his entrance into 
public life, closely connected his fortunes 
with those of his master. Appointed 
aide-de-camp to Marshal Berthier before 
he had attained the age of twenty-one, he 
served in that capacity in every campaign 
subsequent to ‘hat period, and distin- 
guished himself in a more eminent degree 
at the battles of Austerlitz, Wagram, 
Jena, and Friedland. During a time 
when the state of his health and the 
effects of his wounds did not permit him 
to undergo the fatigues of actual military 
service, Napoleon employed him in vari- 
ous important missions, and attached him 
to his own person as one of his Cham- 
berlains. He was afterwards appointed 
to the command of the department of the 
Loire, and was proceeding to oppose a 
vigorous resistance to the Austrians, 
when he received the news of the Empe- 
ror’s abdication. His first thought was 
to resign his command, and hasten to his 
master at Versailles. From this hour his 
fate and that of Napoleon became insepa- 
rable. He held the rank of General 
during the one hundred days; he served 
Napoleon as Chamberlain after the battle 
of Waterloo, both at the palace Elysée and 
at Malmaison ; and, finally, with his wife 
and children, voluntarily partook of the 
ex-Emperor’s imprisonment at St. He- 
lena, and continued with him till the pe- 
riod of his decease. 

He leaves a widow, who is an Irish 
lady, and a son, who cannot, however, it 
is believed, succeed to the title in conse- 
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quence of the circumstances connected 
with his birth. General Montholon suf- 
ferred occasionally and severely from a 
wound which he received in battle, and 
which had never been thoroughly healed. 
He had at one time a large fortune, but 
lost it in commercial and manufacturing 
speculations. For some years his means 
must have been very limited. 


Lievt.-Cotone. D. E. Jounson. 

Lately. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel David England Johnson, 
late of Devonshire. ; 

He served 46 years in the 5th Fusiliers, 
having joined his regiment in Guernsey in 
1804. His commissions were dated—2nd 
Lieutenant 9th Feb. 1804; Lieutenant and 
Adjutant, 29th Dec. 1804; Captain, 12th 
March, 1812; Brevet-Major, 22nd July, 
1830; Major (by purchase), 29th Dec. 
1837 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 9th Nov. 1246. 
He embarked with his regiment in 1805 
on the expedition to Hanover, and was 
shipwrecked and taken prisoner; accom- 
panied the expedition to South America 
in 1806, and was present at the storming 
of Buenos Ayres; served afterwards in the 
Peninsula, from June 1808 to Jan. 1809, 
and from June 1809 to Dec. 1812 (during 
the interval he was sick in hospital), in- 
cluding the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, 
Lugo, Corunna, Busaco, Redinha, Sabugal, 
where he was wounded, Fuentes d’Onor, 
El Bodon, the first siege of Badajoz and 
assault and capture of the citidel, the siege 
and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, where 
he was severely wounded at the assault, 
and the battle of Salamanca. For these 
services he received a medal and nine 
clasps. He also served seven years in the 
West Indies. 





M. ARAGO. 

Oct. 2. At the Observatory, Paris, in 
his 68th year, Dominique Frangois Jean 
Arago, Director of the Observatory, Per- 
petual Secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 

M. Arago was born in the village of 
Estagel, near Perpignan, in the Pyrenees, 
on the 26th Feb. 1786. Gifted by nature 
with powers of a higher order than those 
which are ordinarily bestowed on man, he 
possessed, or acquired, habits of industry 
which enabled him to develope them in all 
their fulness. Like the majority of really 
great men, he was the architect of his own 
fortune. When a youth in the College of 
Perpignan, his ambition was excited by the 
appearance of, and the respect paid to, an 
engineer en chef. He learned that this 
honour might be obtained by means of the 
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Polytechnic School, and that a searching 
examination in mathematics must be gone 
through to insure his admission to that in- 
stitution. Upon this, he seriously com- 
menced mathematical studies, and in 1804 
he entered the school in question with the 
highest honours. 

In 1806, when only twenty years of 
age, so much had he distinguished him- 
self, that he was appointed a Secretary of 
the Board of Longitude ; and almost im- 
mediately afterwards, his acquirements 
having attracted the attention of Monge, 
he was recommended as a fitting assistant 
to Biot for undertaking the measurement 
of an arc of the meridian in Spain. This 
scientific labour was considerably advanced 
in 1807, when Biot returned to Paris, 
leaving Arago in charge of the important 
work. The war commencing at this time 
between France and Spain put an end to 
this scientific mission; and the young 
mathematician had to make his escape 
from an enraged and ignorant peasantry 
in disguise. He escaped death only to 
become a prisoner ; and when eventually 
liberated by the Spaniards, he fell into the 
hands of an Algerine corsair, and re- 
mained in captivity until 1809. At the 
age of twenty-three, Arago returned to 
Paris; and on the /death of the great 
astronomer Lalande, as a reward for his 
zeal, he was elected a member of the In- 
stitute of France—in the Astronomical 
Section. Within a very short period, he 
was also appointed Professor of Analysis, 
Geodesy, and Social Arithmetic to the 
Polytechnic School. 

M. Arago was the author of more than 
sixty distinct Memoirs on various branches 
of science. His first essay was read before 
the Institute on the 24th March, 1806. It 
was an investigation, in which he was as- 
sisted by Biot, On the Affinities of Bodies 
for Light, and particularly on the Refract- 
ing Powers of different Gases. With M. 
Petit, he investigated “The Refractive 
Powers of certain Liquids, and of the 
Vapours formed from them.’’ With Fres- 
nel, he examined ‘‘ The Action which the 
Rays of Polarized Light exercise upon 
each other ;’’ and on those subjects much 
valuable matter will be found in his 
Memoirs. Among his more important 
Astronomical essays were those, On the 
Comets of Short Period,—On the Pendu- 
lums of MM. Breguet,—On Chronome- 
ters,—On the Double Stars,—and on the 
vexed question, Does the Moon exercise 
any appreciable Influence on our Atmo- 
sphere? He also wrote On Nocturnal 
Radiation—The Theory of the Formation 
of Dew; and other allied subjects. In- 
deed, the whole of the phenomena to which 
Dr. Wells had directed attention in his 


excellent work On Dew were thoroughly 
investigated by M. Arago. His memoirs 
on The Ancient Relation of the Different 
Chains of Mountains in Europe,—The 
Absolute Height of the most Remarkable 
Ridges of the Cordilleras of the Andes,— 
Historical Notices of the Steam Engine,— 
On Explosions of Steam Boilers,—His- 
torical Notices of the Voltaic Pile,—and 
those connected with the Polarization of 
Light, the phenomena of Magnetic Rota- 
tion, and on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
were also of a most important character. 

The French nation may be justly proud 
of such a man as Arago; but in their 
eagerness to do honour to his name they 
have claimed for their philosopher discove- 
ries to which his title may be disputed. 
Amongst these is the electro-magnet, 
which common consent has allowed to be 
the invention of Sturgeon :—and again, 
although Arago extended the inquiry into 
the remarkable phenomena of magnetic 
rotation, the preliminary researches of Sir 
W. Snow Harris should not be forgotten. 
The weakness here indicated is one com- 
mon to our French neighbours, and from 
which the distinguished man of whom we 
write was himself far from free. On several 
occasions, M. Arago endeavoured to claim 
for his countrymen discoveries which had 
long previously been made in England and 
elsewhere. On one of these, when dis- 
cussing the merits of the discovery of a 
Frenchman, he was reminded that an 
Englishman had already, through M. Biot, 
made his invention known in France by a 
communication to the Academy of Sciences: 
—he declined, however, to withdraw the 
claim, on the expressed ground that it was 
for the honour of France that he should 
maintain it. The same feeling was shown 
in M. Arago’s Historical Eloge of James 
Watt—in which he claimed for Papin a po- 
sition certainly due to Savery, Newcomen, 
and Watt. Still more recently he took a 
similar part in the discussion respecting 
the rival claims of Adams and Leverrier 
to the discovery of the planet Neptune. 

In order to give to the public all the 
advantages of the discoveries of science 
with the least possible delay—and with the 
utmost freedom from mere technicalities, 
M. Arago established, in 1816, in con- 
nexion with M. Gay-Lussac, the Annales 
de Physique et de Chimie :—and, on his 
pressing representation, on the 13th of 
July, 1835, the Academy commenced, in 
charge of its Perpetual Secretaries, Les 
Comptes Rendus Hebdumadaires. 

In 1830, he was made Director of the 
Observatory,—and he succeded Fourier as 
a Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences. His remarkable activity of mind 
and unwearying industry led him without 
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difficulty through an amount of labour 
which would have overwhelmed an ordi- 
nary man. There was a remarkable clear- 
ness in his perception of those matters to 
which his attention was directed. He 
readily stripped them of any adventitious 
clouding or mystery by which they might be 
surrounded, and fearlessly and energetically 
expressed his convictions. In politics, he 
was a consistent philosophical Republican ; 
and we find in his Lettre 4 MM. les Elec- 
teurs de l’Arrondissement de Perpignan in 
1831, his Lettre sur les Forts détachés, 
and his Lettre sur l’Embastillement de 
Paris, in 1833, evidences of a bold and 
liberal mind ever alive to the social in- 
terests of his fellow men. As a deputy, 
M. Arago delivered a great number of 
speeches to the Chamber. Speaking of 
these, M. Cormenin says—‘‘ There is 
something perfectly lucid in his demon- 
strations. His manner is so expressive that 
light seems to issue from his eyes, from his 
lips, from his very fingers. He interweaves 
in his discourses the most caustic appeals 
to ministers—appeals which defy all an- 
swer—the most piquant anecdotes, which 
seem to belong naturally to the subject, 
and which adorn without overloading it.’”’ 

In 1848 he was elected a member of the 
Council-General of the Seine. He was 
named a member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment—and Minister of War and 
Marine ad interim. He laboured with all 
honesty to subdue the tempest, and dis- 
played his courage in the sad days of July 
in the streets of Paris—endeavouring, but 
in vain, to stay the hand of the slayer :— 
but the result put an end to the political 
career of the philosopher. Another strong 
evidence of moral and political courage 
was given by M. Arago in his refusal when 
summoned as a public officer to take the 
oaths to the Government of Louis Napo- 
leon. Rather than sacrifice his principles 
he resolved to quit the Observatory, and, 
in his old age, cast himself upon the world. 
This resistance was made the more remark- 
able by its result. Before his attitude the 
spirit of menace retreated. Government 
made an exception in his favour :—and at 
his death he still held the public offices 
which he filled so well, and which he so 
highly adorned. 

The troubles of his later days—or rather 
those of his country—deeply afflicted him, 
and did their work in undermining his 
robust frame. General debility gave rise 
to slow disorganisation of his system, his 
vital powers became gradually exhausted, 
and under the influence of a general drepsy 
his life was extinguished. 

In the History of Philosophy the name 
of Arago will have enduring fame, not 
from the discoveries which he made, but 
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from the aid which he gave to science in 
all its departments by his prompt and un- 
failing penetration. Owing to his rare 
qualifications, the universality of his 
genius, and his remarkable industry, he 
placed himself in the relation of centre to 
a system,—and became the guiding and 
directing power to an extensive class of 
European philosophers. A member of 
nearly all the scientific societies in Europe, 
he was the point uniting them in a common 
bond. In every part of the civilised world 
his name was regarded with reverence,— 
and all scientific communities felt that 
they had lost a friend when they heard of 
the death of the astronomer of France. 

In his career as a statesman his scru- 
pulous integrity, the purity of his conduct, 
and the perfect disinterestedness with which 
he devoted himself to the service of the 
State, as far removed above the shadow of 
suspicion of sordid motives as ever was an 
old Roman in the best times of the Re- 
public,—have been often the subject of 
unstinted praise, even from those whose 
opinions most widely differed from his, and 
who were the most opposed to the govern- 
ment of which he wasa member. He was, 
in fact, a thorough Republican in his prin- 
ciples, and conscientiously attached to that 
scheme of polity; but he was tolerant of 
the opposite opinions, and incapable of 
oppressing those who held them. 

The obsequies of M. Arago were at- 
tended by the Conte Vaillant, grand mar- 
shal of the palace, and M. Tascher de la 
Pagerie, on the part of the Emperor ; by 
Colonel Démarest, premier aide-de-camp, 
on the part of his Imperial Highness the 
Prince Napoleon ; by M. Théodore Ducos, 
Minister of Marine and the Colonies, fill- 
ing ad interim the functions of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction ; and by a large 
body of naval and military officers, public 
employés, and distinguished savans. The 
chief mourners were the two sons of the 
deceased, and MM. Mathieu and Jacques 
Arago. The cordons of the pall were held 
by MM. Roux, Admiral Baudin, Flourens, 
Lionville junior, and Lebé-Gigien, the last 
as representative of the scholars of the 
Polytechnic School. At the cemetery of 
Pere le Chaise, funeral discourses were 
delivered by Admiral Baudin, on the part 
of the Bureau des Longitudes, by M. 
Barral, on that of the Municipal Council, 
of which Arago was a member, and by 
M. Flourens. 





M. Sr.-HiLarRe. 

Sept.... At Paris, in his 74th year, 
M. Auguste St.-Hilaire, a member of the 
Botanical Section of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

His first botanical publications were on 
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the local vegetation of France. In 1812 
he published a notice of seventy species of 
phenogamous plants discovered in the 
department of the Loiret. In the same 
year he published observations on the new 
Flora of Paris. In 1816 his memoir ap- 
peared on those plants which have a free 
central placenta, At this time he went to 
South America for the purposes of investi- 
gating the vegetation of that vast continent. 
He remained there till 1822; and during 
the time of his residence in America and 
since, he published a number of valuable 
memoirs and papers on the plants of South 
America. The most important of these 
were :—1. A History of the most remark- 
able Plants of Brazil and Paraguay. It 
contained figures of the plants, and was 
published in Paris in 1824. 2. The Plants 
used economically by the Brazilians; also 
published in 1824, with plates. 3. From 
1825 to 1832 appeared in parts, illus- 
trated with folio plates, his “ Flora Bra- 
silie Meridionalis.’”’ In this and in the 
foregoing works M. St-Hilaire was assisted 
by *M. A. de Jussieu and J. Cambepedes. 
The, comprise by far the most complete 
account extant of the exuberant vegetation 
of the Brazils. M. St.-Hilaire has also 
published accounts of his various travels 
in South America. In 1830 appeared his 
travels in the provinces of Rio de Janeiro 
and Minas Geraes. In 1833 he published 
an account of his travels in the Diamond 
districts and on the shores of Brazil. On 
his return from the Brazils, his herbarium 
contained seven thousand species of plants 
which he had collected during his travels 
in South America. 


Lieut. Bettor. 

Aug. 21, 1852. When serving as a vo- 
lunteer in H.M.S. Phoenix, employed in 
the Arctic regions, Lieutenant Bellot, of 
the French Imperial Navy. 

M. Bellot was born at Paris on the 18th 
March, 1826. At the age of fifteen years 
and a half, he was admitted to the Naval 
School, which he left with a high reputa- 
tion in 1843, standing fifth on the list of 
eighty pupils of the second class who were 
promoted on the Ist of September in that 
year. After serving successively on board 
the Suffren and Friedland for nearly six 
months, he obtained the favour much 
sought for by young naval officers, of being 
sent on a long cruise. On the 23rd June, 
1844, M. Bellot sailed from Brest for 
Bourbon on board the corvette Berceau, 
which was subsequently lost in the Mada- 
gascar waters. He was still in the Ber- 
geau when in April, 1845, he distinguished 
himself by saving at the risk of his life a 
man who fell overboard, 
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In the expedition of 1845 against Tama- 
tave, commanded by Captain Romain- 
Desfosses, the young sailor gave proof of 
the most brilliant courage, combined with 
presence of mind. At the moment when 
he was spiking a gun he was severely 
wounded by a Madagascar chief, whose 
brains he immediately afterwards blew out 
with a pistol, stretching him lifeless at his 
feet. After this bloody expedition M. 
Bellot was recommended for the cross of 
the Legion of Honour, which was confer- 
red upon him by a royal decree of Dec. 2, 
1845. He had not then attained his 20th 
year. His promotion as a pupil of the 
first class was dated Nov. 1, 1845. From 
the corvette Berceau, whose sad destiny 
M. Bellot would inevitably have shared, 
he was transferred to the Belle Poule 
frigate, GO guns. He was then attached 
to the staff of the station, and specially 
charged with the duty cf superintending 
signals. Although greatly occupied by 
this service, which requires as much vigi- 
lance as precision, he found time to give 
lessons in geometry and navigation to such 
of the crew as desired to qualify them- 
selves for passing the examination neces- 
sary before they could be eligible to com- 
mand a merchantman, On Feb. 1, 1847, 
when Captain Romain-Desfosses was about 
to relinquish the command of the station, 
he wrote to the Minister of Marine—“ M. 
Bellot is by his character, his great intel- 
ligence, and sailor-like qualities, the most 
distinguished pupil at this station. He is 
fit for everything, and full of ardour to do 
anything, and is in every way superior 
both to his age and his position.” 

On the Ist Nov. following, M. Bellot 
was promoted to the rank of Enseigne de 
vaisseau, a grade answering to that of 
Lieutenant in the army. After a short 
term of service on board the Pandore 
frigate, he was removed to the corvette 
Triomphante, which on the 23rd July, 
1848, sailed for La Plata. His conduct 
during the voyage and at La Plata ob- 
tained the most flattering testimonials from 
his commanding officer Capt. Sochett, 
and Admirals Vaillant and Laplace. The 
Triomphante returned to Rochefort on the 
25th Aug. 1450, and on the 20th Sept. 
M. Bellot quitted the corvette and was 
attached to the depdt company at Roche- 
fort, where he remained till the 8th of 
May, 1851. At that date he wrote to 
the Minister of Marine for permission to 
join the expedition then preparing to set 
out in search of Sir John Franklin, The 
desired permission was granted, and he 
accordingly sailed in 1851 in the Prince 
Albert, sent out by Lady Franklin, and 
commanded by Mr. Kennedy. During 
that voyage he made various discoveries, 
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which are shown in a map published by 
Mr. Arrowsmith. At a time when the 
commander and other officers were on 
shore at Port Leopold the ship was drifted 
away, and Mons, Bellot took the com- 
mand. After having been carried a con- 
siderable way to the southward, he steered 
to Batty Bay, on the west side of North 
Somerset, and proceeding on foot regained 
his companions very far to the north, and 
brought them back to the ship, which 
passed the winter safely in Batty Bay. 
He afterwards accompanied his gallant 
commander in an excursion on foot. He 
was of small stature, but he dragged his 
own sledge, and accomplished a very diffi- 
cult and arduous journey of at least 1,100 
miles over the ice, making in his way a 
great geographical discovery, to which his 
name was given, and which will remain 
for ever on the map of the world. ‘‘ Bellot’s 
Strait’’ is attached to the narrow arm of 
the sea which separates the land of Somer- 
set from Boothia Felix, the whole of that 
land having been previously supposed to 
form one continent. 

On the 5th Feb. 1852, M. Bellot, who had 
not yet served five years as an Enseigne 
de vaisseau, was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant, as a recompense for the noble 
impulse which the Minister and the whole 
French navy admired. 

When Lieut. Bellot returned home, his 
first object was to seek employment under 
his own government, and to induce them 
to send out a separate expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. In the meantime, 
other expeditions, public and private, were 
projected in this country, and when Lady 
Franklin again fitted out a vessel under 
the same commander, the gallant Kennedy, 
Lieut. Beliot volunteered to accompany 
him a second time. Mr. Kennedy felt so 
much the superiority of Lieut. Bellot, that 
he would have been content to serve under 
him. Just at this period, however, the 
expedition of Capt. Inglefield was resolved 
upon by the Admiralty, and Lieut. Bellot 
obtained permission to accompany it as a 
volunteer, hoping that he might thereby 
achieve something so decisive, that when 
he returned to France he would be able to 
impress upon the French government the 
great advantage of sending out an expedi- 
tion much further to the North than any 
that had yet been attempted. 

In point of assiduity, Lieut. Bellot was 
an example to all on board the Phoenix. 
Late and early he was at his duty. The 
dip of the needle occupied his attention 
by day : the night was devoted to scientific 
observations. At the time of his death, 
Capt. Inglefield had left the ship, to en- 
deavour to open a communication with 
Sir Edward Belcher by a journey across 
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the ice. Capt. Pullen, returning in Capt. 
Inglefield’s absence, was desirous to make 
a further communication to him. Lieut. 
Bellot volunteered for this service; and left 
the ship with four British sailors, a sledge, 
and an India-rubber canoe. Very shortly 
after his quitting the ship a fatal storm 
arose, which destroyed the Breadalbane, 
he consort of the Phoenix. The same gale 
severed from the shore the ice upon which 
Lieut. Bellot was then travelling. He 
immediately sent two of the four men in 
the canoe to the land; but he was drifted 
rapidly away with the remaining two. 
When he observed the full extent of the 
danger, and hope was almost extinguished, 
he expressed his joy that the other two 
sailors were safe, and that he was with the 
two that were exposed to such imminent 
peril. The snow descending rapidly, he 
taught them the way to shelter themselves 
by accumulating it somewhat in the shape 
of a hut. Whilst they were thus protected, 
he went twice to ascertain in what direc- 
tion the floe was drifting. A third time 
he went forth, 2nd returned no more. A 
violent gust of wind had carried him ;nto 
a deep crack in the ice, and thus he 
perished by drowning. His two compa- 
nions, after driving about on the floe for 
thirty hours without food, were enabled to 
regain the ship, bringing back the de- 
spatches in safety. 

Lieut. Bellot was at all times foremost 
in the offer of his services for any difficult 
or dangerous undertaking. He had made 
a great number of magnetic and other 
scientific observations, which will be placed 
in the hands of Colonel Sabine for publi- 
cation. He had won the friendship and 
esteem of all the officers on board the 
Phoenix, and the news of his untimely 
fate has been received with the strongest 
expressions of regret and admiration both 
in his own country and in England. The 
Emperor of the French has granted from 
his private purse a pension of 2,000 francs 
to his family, for the lives of his two pa- 
rents and his brothers and sisters. 

A public meeting was held at Willis’s 
Rooms on the 4th Nov. last, Sir Roderick 
I. Murchisonin the chair, at which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir James Graham, 
after an eloquent and feeling speech, moved 
the first resolution, to promote a general 
subscription for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Lieutenant 
Bellot, to be placed at an appropriate spot 
in or near the Royal Hospital of Green- 
wich. There it was that Bellot embarked 
on board the Phoenix, and bade his 
friends, both French and English, his last 
farewell. A second resolution expressed 
an intention “ That the eurplus of the sub- 
scription, after —* the cost of the 
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monument, be invested for the members 
of the family of Lieut. Bellot.”’ 

A portrait of Bellot has been published 
in the Illustrated London News. 





ComMMANDER Arruur Davies, R.N. 

July 13. In Cambridge-street, Pimlico, 
Arthur Davies, esq. Commander R.N. 

Mr. Davies entered the service, June 1, 
1800, as first-class volunteer on board the 
San Fiorenzo 60, employed at the blockade 
of Havre de Grace, and also in the East 
Indies, where he served from May 1803 
to Jan. 1807 with the present Sir Josiah 
Coghill, as midshipman in the Rattlesnake 
sloop and La Concorde frigate; and for 
the next three years with Rear-Adm. Pel- 
lew and Wm. O’Brien Drury, in the Cul- 
loden and Russell 74’s, of which last ship 
he was made a Lieutenant Dec. 27, 1808. 
He returned home in convoy with the 
Belliqueux 64, in 1811; was appointed 
in August 1812 to the Lyra 10, on the 
north coast of Spain, and in January fol- 
lowing to the Hamadryad 36, which in 
Dec. 1814 captured the Abigail Danish 
national cutter, and afterwards served on 
the Newfoundland station. On the 30th 
May 1815 he was made Second of the 
Brazen 18. In Sept. 1816 he invalided 
home from the West Indies. 

On the 26th April 1823, Lieut. Davies 
was appointed to the Coast Guard service, 
in which he continued for some time. He 
was subsequently employed as Emigration 
Agent at Hobart Town. 

He married May 6, 1824, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of George Matcham, esq. 
of Ashford Lodge, Sussex, and niece of 
Admiral Horatio Lord Nelson, K.B. 





Mrs. Nico.tts. 

July 6. At Chichester, in her 97th year, 
Miriam, widow of General Oliver Nicolls, 
Colonel of the 66th Regiment. 

The circle of military relatives with 
whom this venerable lady was connected 
is very remarkable. 

She was the eldest daughter of General 
Sir William Green, who was commanding 
engineer during the whole of the memora- 
ble siege of Gibraltar, and for his services 
there was created a Baronet in 1786; he 
was also the last officer who held the ap- 
pointment of “Chief Engineer.’’ Her 
brother, the late Sir Justly Watson Green, 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy in 
1809, and sold out of the service as Lieute- 
nant-Colonel. As Captain Green, he had 
the honour to be selected to travel abroad 
(principally in Germany) with his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, then 
Prince Edward. Sir Justly Green died in 
1827, unmarried, and the baronetcy became 
extinct. It had been the wish of Sir Wil- 
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liam, that in case his only son should die 
without male issue, the baronetcy should 
descend to the son of his eldest daughter, 
but his death prevented this arrangement 
being completed. Sir W. Green had two 
other daughters; one married the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Charles Holloway, Royal 
Engineers, whose son, the late Colonel W. 
Holloway, C.B. died at Plymouth, while 
Commanding Engineer of the Western dis- 
trict, in 1850; he had seen much service, 
and was shot through the body at Badajoz. 
Sir C. Holloway had another son,a Captain 
in the Royal Artillery, who died at Gibral- 
tar. He had also three daughters (all de- 
ceased). The eldest married the late 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Smith, Royal Artillery ; 
the second married the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Fitzgerald, of the 60th Regiment ; and the 
third married Captain C. Leslie, of the 
60th Regiment, now Lieut.-Colonel Leslie, 
K.H. Sir W. Green’s youngest daughter, 
still living, is the widow of the late Major 
Chatterton, formerly of the 27th Regiment; 
she has a son a Captain in the 35th Regi- 
ment, and a daughter, the widow of Colonel 
Peter Hawker. 

Mrs. Nicolls was descended, on her 
mother’s side, from a family of the name 
of Watson, her grandfather and great- 
grandfather (who was killed) having both 
been Colonels of Artillery. 

General Oliver Nicolls (also descended 
from a family almost exclusively military) 
entered the army as Ensign in the Royals 
in 1756, in the reign of George II.; he 
had seen much service both in the East 
and West Indies, and had held high com- 
mands both abroad and at home; he be- 
came Major-General in 1796, and died in 
his 90th year, at Chichester, in 1829, one 
of the oldest generals in the service, hav- 
ing been in the army upwards of 73 years. 
He had been Colonel of three regiments— 
the 4th West India Regiment, the 54th 
Regiment, and the 66th Regiment. The 
eldest son of this marriage, a Lieutenant 
in the 45th Regiment, died of yellow fever 
in the West Indies; the second son, a 
Captain of the Artillery, was killed at the 
Helder in 1799; the youngest son, who 
survives, sold out of the service in 1820 as 
Lieutenant-Colonel. The second daughter 
is the widow of the late General William 
Brooke, formerly commanding the 5th 
Dragoon Guards. General Oliver Nicolls 
was uncle to the late General Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, K.C.B., whose last appointment 
was Commander-in-chief in the East 
Indies; to the present Lieut.-General 
Nicolls, Royal Engineers; and to a third 
brother, the late Lieut.-Colonel W. Nicolls, 
Royal Artillery, who died on his voyage 
homewards from the West Indies. Several 
of the sons of these officers are now serv- 
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ing both in the Queen’s and Company’s 
services. Mrs. Nicolls was thus the daugh- 
ter, wife, mother-in-law, sister-in-law, and 
aunt of general officers.—United Service 
Gazette. 





R. J. Smytru, Esa. M.P. 

Sept. 19. Suddenly, aged 38, Roger 
Johnson Smyth, esq. M.P. for Lisburn, 
a magistrate for the counties of Down 
and Antrim, and a deputy-lieutenant of 
the former county. 

He was a son of Thomas Johnson 
Smyth, esq. of Lisburn, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant of the counties of Down 
and Antrim, by Charlotte, sister of Ed- 
ward Brice, esq. of Scoutbush and Kil- 
ross, co. Antrim, who assumed the name 
of Bruce in 1811. His brother was the 
Rev. Edward Smyth, Rector of Glenavy, 
in the diocese of Connor. 

He was educated on the continent ; and 
was elected to Parliament for Lisburn 
only in December last, on the retirement 
of Sir James Emerson Tennent. He was 
opposed by Mr. Inglis, then Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, who had the influence of 
the Marquess of Hertford, which was for- 
merly supposed to be predominant in the 
borough. The Lord Advocate had 87 
votes, and Mr. Smyth 99. 

Mr. Smyth’s politics were those of a 
moderate Conservative. He was in favour 
of free trade based on sound principles, 
and of an equitable tenant-right bill, 
which should have regard to the proper 
rights both of landlord and tenant. He 
was opposed to the idea of repealing the 
Union. He has died unmarried. 





Cuarwes Bartne WALL, Esa. M.P. 

Oct. 14. At Norman Court, Hamp- 
shire, aged 58, Charles Baring Wall, esq. 
M.A., M.P. for S alisbury, a Deputy- -Lieu- 
tenant and magistrate of Hampshire. 

This gentleman was son of the late 
Charles Wall, esq. (who purchased Nor- 
man Court in 1805, and died in 1815,) by 
Harriet, daughter of Sir Francis Baring, 
Bart. He was a member of Christ church, 
Oxford, and graduated B.A. 1818, M.A. 
1821. 

He was first returned to parliament for 
Guildford without a contest in the year 
1819, on the vacancy occasioned by the 
elevation of Sir William Draper Best to 
the Bench; and he was re-chosen, also 
without opposition, at the general election 
of 1820. At that of 1826 he was returned 
for the borough of Wareham ; but in 1830 
he was again a candidate for Guildford, 
and elected after the following poll, in 
which the Hon. George Chapple Norton, 
one of the former members, was de- 
feated :— 


R. J. Smyth, Esq. MP—C. B. Wall, Esq. MP. 
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Charles Baring Wall, esq. . . 117 
George Holme Sumner, esq. . 82 
Hon. G.C. Norton. . . . 60 


In the following year, during the Re- 
form excitement, Mr. Baring Wall was 
himself unsuccessful, the poll being as 
follows :— 

Hon. C. Francis Norton 123 

James Mangles, esq. . - - 100 

George Holme Sumner, esq. . 73 

Charles Baring Wall, esq. . - 56 

Shortly after, Mr. Weyland, one of the 
members for Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis, having been elected for Oxford- 
shire, Mr. Baring Wall was chosen to fill 
the vacant seat, defeating Mr. G. Prender- 
gast by 425 votes to 165. 

But when Reform had been enacted, Mr. 
Baring Wall, though a Conservative, re- 
gained his seat for Guildford, the follow- 
ing being the result of the poll of 1832— 


James Mangles, esq. . . 299 
Charles Baring Wall, esq. . 180 
Hon. C. F. Norton 138 


He was not able, however, to retain 
his seat for Guildford without repeated 
struggles ; but on three other occasions he 


was successful. In 1835— 

James Mangles, esq. . . ~ 299 
Charles Baring Wall, esq. . ._ 214 
Henry A. C. Austen, esq. . . 131 
In 1837— ‘ 
Charles Baring Wall, esq. . 252 
Major J. Yorke Scarlett . . 188 
James Mangles, esq. 159 
In 1841— 

Ross Donelly Mangles, esq. . 242 
Charles Baring Wall, esq. . 221 
Hon. J. Yorke Scarlett . 177 
Henry Currie, esq. . . . ~ 161 


At the general election of 1847 he con- 
tested Salisbury, and was returned after a 
contest which terminated thus— 


William James Chaplin, esq. 491 
Charles Baring Wall, - 374 
John Smith, esq. . . ° 170 
And again in 1852— 

William James Chaplin, esq. . 381 
Charles Baring Wall, esq. . . 331 
Fred. William Slade, esq. 173 
Daniel Higford D. Burr, esq. . 131 


Mr. Baring Wall was appointed a 
Deputy Lieutenant of Hampshire in 1846. 

His politics were originally Conserva- 
tive, but he frequently opposed both the 
Liverpool and Wellington ministries, and 
at last was returned for Salisbury as a 
Liberal. 

He had been for many years a Director 
of the British Institution, and his aid was 
usually sought in Committees of the House 
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of Commons on matters relative to art. 
Among his immediate friends and de- 
pendants he was much esteemed for his 
kindliness of disposition and unaffected 
simplicity of manners. 


Tue Rev. Goprrey Faussett, D.D. 

July —. At Oxford, aged 73, the Rev. 
Godfrey Faussett, D.D. of Heppington, 
Kent, the Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford, and 
a Canon of Christ Church. 

Dr. Faussett was descended of a family 
settled for more than two centuries in the 
county of Kent. His grandfather the Rev. 
Bryan Faussett, M.A. who was a Fellow 
of All Souls’ college, and Rector of Monks’ 
Horton, inherited from his father the estate 
of Heppington. His father Henry Godfrey 
Faussett, esq. of the same place, died in 
1825 ; having had issue, by his first wife, 
Susan, only daughter of Richard Sandys, 
esq. of Canterbury, the subject of this 
memoir, and two other sons, long since 
deceased. 

Dr. Faussett at the age of 16 was chosen 
a scholar of Corpus Christi college, and 
took his B.A. degree as a member of that 
house in 1801. He was elected proba- 
tionary fellow of Magdalene July, 1802, 
and proceeded M.A. 1804, B.D. 1822, and 
D.D. 1827, in which year he was elected 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, and as 
such became a Prebendary of Worcester. 
When the changes ordained by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners took place, this 
preferment was exchanged for a canonry 
of Christ Church, and the Margaret Pro- 
fessor took possession of the stall allotted to 
him upon the decease of Dr. Woodcock. 

Dr. Faussett was twice married ; first, 
to Marianne-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Bridges, esq. of St. Nicholas 
Court, Thanet; and, secondly, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Wethered, esq. 
of Great Marlow. By the former lady he 
had issue two sons, Bryan, born in 1812, 
and Godfrey, born in 1813; and two 
daughters. By the latter, Henry Godfrey, 
and other issue. 

Dr. Faussett represented, through his 
great-grandfather, the family of Godfrey 
of Heppington, a junior branch of that old 
Kentish family of which Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey was a member, and some notices 
of whom were introduced to our readers 
in our Magazine for Nov. 1848. 

The following, although probably an 
incomplete list of Dr. Faussett’s publica- 
tions, is nevertheless the most perfect that 
we can at this moment collect. They 
are all sermon’ :— 

On the necessity of Educating the Poor 
in the principles of the Established Church, 


Rev. G. Faussett, D.D—C. C. Macaulay, Esq. 
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Oxford, 1811, in which year there were 
two editions. 

The Claims of the Established Church 
to exclusive Attachment and Support. 
Eight Sermons at the Bampton Lecture. 
Oxford, 1820. 

Jewish History Vindicated from the Un- 
scriptural View of it displayed in ‘‘ The 
History of the Jews’’ (by the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s). Oxford, 1830. 

The Alliance of Church and State Ex- 
plained and Vindicated: Oxford, 1834. 

The Revival of Popery: a Sermon. 
Oxford, 1838. 

The Thirty-nine Articles considered as 
the Standard and Test of the Doctrines of 
the Church of England: a lecture deli- 
vered in the Divinity School before the 
University of Oxford (against The Tracts 
for the Times, No. 90). Oxford, 1841. 





Couitn CAMPBELL Macautay, Esa. 

Oct. 20.. At Knighton Lodge, Leices- 
ter, in his 54th year, Colin Campbell 
Macaulay, esq. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
the late Rev. Aulay Macaulay, Vicar of 
Rothley, and was born at that vicarage 
Nov. 19th, 1799. He received his early 
education from his accomplished father, 
and was subsequently placed at Rugby, 
under Dr. Wooll, where he was distin- 
guished for his rapid advance in all the 
studies of the school, and uniformly be- 
loved for his amiability and kindness of 
disposition. On quitting Rugby, in 1815 
(after some hesitation whether he should 
not go to the University and qualify for 
Holy Orders), he was placed with Thomas 
Burbidge, esq. then town clerk of Lei- 
cester, and a solicitor in extensive prac- 
tice. He continued in Mr. Burbidge’s 
office till 1828, when, on some symptoms 
of delicate health, he was recommended 
to abstain from professional employment, 
and try the effects of relaxation and a 
warmer climate. He spent the winters 
of 1829, 1830, and 1831, in Portugal, 
during which he greatly renovated his 
health, and considerably improved his ac- 
quaintance with classical and general lite- 
rature. In 1831 he resumed active life, 
and joined the highly-respectable firm of 
Greaves and Berridge—of which he con- 
tinued a partner till his decease. His legal 
acumen was universally admitted, and his 
high sense of honour could never escape 
any one who had either business or friendly 
intercourse with him. Perhaps there was 
no man to whose talents and exertions 
the Midland Railway Bill was so -largely 
indebted for its snecess. In fact, from 
their able management of that most im- 
portant measure, the office of Messrs. 
Berridge and Macaulay acquired a repu- 
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tation in railway matters scarcely second 
to any in the kingdom. For fourteen 
years Mr. Colin Macaulay filled the re- 
sponsible office of clerk to the county ma- 
gistrates for the Leicester district with 
acknowledged ability. 

Ever ready to render himself useful to 
his native county in any way in his power, 
Mr. Macaulay accepted a commission in 
the Leicestershire Yeomanry Cavalry in 
1823. He was gazetted Lieutenant Aug. 
8, 1829; and partly owing to ill-health, 
and partly to his twice waiving his claim 
in favour of the Marquess of Hastings, 
and his friend E. B. Hartopp, esq., he did 
not obtain his Captaincy until Aug. 12, 
1850. One who well knew him in his 
troop says, ‘‘ he was as eminent as a 
soldier as a civilian. He was beloved by 
the whole corps, and his social good quali- 
ties will be long and affectionately re- 
membered.”’ 

Literary tastes are so hereditary in the 
Babingtons and Macaulays, that it would 
have been strange not to find them in 
Colin. Frequent intercourse with his near 
relatives, the gifted and amiable family at 
the Temple, and the refined and excellent 
Gisborne, greatly tended to foster and 
cultivate these tastes. He was a very early 
member of the Leicester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and he rendered 
that now eminent society very essential 
service. In 1847 he was elected president, 
and on the 13th of October in that year 
delivered an inaugural address of great 
power. In addition to many valuable con- 
tributions, Mr. Macaulay signalised this 
year of his presidency by two able papers 
on “The English Poets of the Present 
Half Century.’”’ So well pleased was the 
society with their president’s exertions, 
that the honour of re-election was con- 
ferred upon him, and it was in his second 
presidency that the transfer of the mu- 
seum to the Municipal Corporation took 
place. Few that had the good fortune to 
be present on that memorable occasion 
will forget Mr. Colin Macaulay’s elo- 
quence, or the brilliant and just compli- 
ment paid him by Lord John Manners. 
In that year he favoured the society with 
two papers on ‘Cardinal Wolsey ;’’ in 
1849, with one on “ The Association of 
Ideas ;’’ in 1850, he discussed ‘‘ John, 
Duke of Marlborough,’’ and in 1851, 
* Queen Elizabeth.’’ The whole of these 
Essays gave evidence of powers of no 
ordinary kind — of a very pure taste, 
and of a very extensive range of acquire- 
ments. His last appearance in public was 
in January last, when he left a sick room 
to advocate the Mechanics’ Union. His 
whole life, in fact, had afforded proof of 
his anxiety to benefit his kind—and there 





were few societies in Leicester of a bene- 
volent nature that did not receive from 
him a very willingly-accorded assistance. 
In politics, Mr. Colin Macaulay was a 
Conservative—but such was his amenity 
of manner, and such his really tolerant 
spirit, that his advocacy of his views never 
made him an enemy or cost him a friend. 

He married, in 1850, Mary-Kendall, 
eldest daughter of Richard Warner Wood, 
esq. of Stoneygate, near Leicester, by 
whom he leaves issue a son, born April 3, 
1851, and an infant daughter. His mortal 
remains were interred in the family resting 
place at Rothley. 





James ArnswortH, Esa. 

Oct. 28. At his residence, Cliff Point, 
Lower Broughton, near Manchester, 
aged 70, James Ainsworth, esq. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London. 

Mr. Ainsworth was descended from an 
old Lancashire family originally of the 
township of Ainsworth, a member of which 
married the only daughter of Winkley by 
the heiress of Plessington, and so acquired 
that property in the reign of Richard II. 
In later times the Ainsworths were con- 
nected by marriage with the Hopwoods 
of Hopwood, and possessed property at 
Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Roch- 
dale. At Plessington Hall the arms are 
still visible over the arched stone entrance. 
The name and arms of Ainsworth are also 
in the glass of one of the windows at Kersal 
Cell (Miss Atherton’s). Of this ancient 
family several distinguished themselves in 
various walks. 

Henry Ainsworth (who was born at 
Plessington in 1560, and died 1629,) the 
traveller, celebrated Hebraist, and Biblical 
commentator, author of ‘ Annotations 
upon the Five Books of Moses’’ (1627), 
and many other works, was one ancestor ; 
being the second son of Laurence Ains- 
worth of Plessington, gentleman, by 
Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Grimshaw, 
of Clayton. Another not less celebrated 
was the grammarian and lexicographer 
Robert Ainsworth, F.S.A. author of the 
well-known Latin Dictionary (first edition 
1736) and other works. He was born at 
Woodgate, Eccles, in 1660, and died in 
London in 1743. 

Jeremiah Ainsworth, the father of the 
gentleman whose recent decease has called 
forth this brief notice, was an accom~ 
plished scholar, and well known as a ma- 
thematician. He was on very intimate 
terms with Sir Thomas Egerton, after- 
wards created Earl of Wilton. Many re- 
ferences have recently been made to this 
Mr. Ainsworth in ‘‘ Notes and Queries”’ 
with relation to the history of the rise of 
science in Lancashire, for he is regarded 
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as the founder of a local school of mathe- 
maticians. 

The late Mr. James Ainsworth was 
born in Manchester on the 5th of March, 
1783. He was educated at the Man- 
chester Free Grammar School, during the 
rule of Mr. Lawson as head or high 
master, Messrs. Durbey, Pedley, and 
Holt being the other masters ; and, after 
leaving the school, Mr. Ainsworth was a 
private pupil of the eccentric but able 
teacher the Rev. Joshua Brookes. About 
the year 1798, when he was only fifteen, 
Mr. Ainsworth went to the Infirmary as 
an apprenticed pupil; there being an ex- 
press stipulation in his indentures that he 
should be allowed a portion of the day to 
go and take his lessons. This time he 
devoted to the study of Latin classics, a 
taste for reading which he retained to the 
close of his life. After completing his 
apprenticeship he was for some time a 
clerk at the Infirmary, and acted as house 
apothecary for nearly a year during a pe- 
riod when fever was raging to a fearful 
extent. He took the complaint, which 
nearly proved fatal to him. At this time 
the eminent Charles White (whose bio- 
graphy has yet to be written) was one of 
the surgeons of the Infirmary, and amongst 
Mr. Ainsworth’s most intimate acquaint- 
ances and friends were Doctor Ferriar and 
Mr. Benjamin Gibson; and Mr. Ains- 
worth subsequently became a student at 
the University of Edinburgh, contempo- 
raneously with Lord Brougham, with whom 
he was at that time on intimate terms. 
When he had finished his medical educa- 
tion he was, from his recognised ability, 
invited to join the grandfather of the pre- 
sent Dr. Henry in partnership. Mr. 
Henry is well known as the inventor of 
the calcined magnesia and other chemical 
preparations still held in high estimation. 
Mr. Ainsworth was a very intimate friend 
of the late Dr. Edward Holme, and the 
late Mr. Robert Thorpe, surgeon; the 
latter commencing his professional career 
at a much later period than Mr. Ains- 
worth. 

In the year 1806, when only twenty- 
three, Mr. Ainsworth was elected surgeon 
to the Infirmary. He is stated to have 
been the first to commence anatomical 
lectures in Manchester, which he began in 
conjunction with the late Mr. Ransome, 
surgeon; and he may therefore be regarded 
as the originator of what has since become 
the Royal School of Medicine and Surgery, 
in Pine-street. It is worthy of notice, as 
one of the ‘‘ small beginnings,’’ that Mr. 
Ainsworth converted the hayloft over his 
stable into a lecture theatre. He was most 
indefatigable and enthusiastic in the pur- 
suit of professional knowledge, and an 


exceedingly skilful manipulator. Some 
of his preparations, we are assured, are not 
to be surpassed even at the present time. 
As an instance we may mention an injected 
preparation of a large mastiff dog, in which 
all the principal arteries of the body (with 
the sole exception of the aorta) had been 
successfully secured by ligature, without 
destroying the animal’s life, and which it 
is believed was the first instance of the 
internal iliac artery being successfully tied. 
Mr. Ainsworth was always esteemed one 
of the ablest operators of his day. In 
consequence of declining years, he resigned 
his office of surgeon to the Infirmary 
some time ago, and was then elected one 
of the consulting surgeons to that in- 
stitution, the duties of which honourable 
post he continued to discharge up to the 
close of his life. He was one of the 
founders of the Natural History Society 
and of the Botanical and Horticultural So- 
ciety, and always took a strgng and deep 
interest in the well-being and progress of 
both these societies, and in the museum 
and the gardens which they established. 
Elie was elected a member of the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety in January 1805, so that he had been 
enrolled nearly half a century, and was 
with one exception the oldest of its sur- 
viving members. In conjunction with the 
late Mr. Thomas Fleming and others, he 
was one of the revivers of an old Man- 
chester club, which is still continued, and 
which in its day was famous, under the 
appellation of ‘* John Shaw’s,’”’ from the 
name of the landlord, who is said to have 
enforced early hours upon his guests by 
the cracking of a large horsewhip at a 
fixed time. This club, of which Mr. Ed- 
mund Buckley is now president, and which 
numbers three or four surviving members, 
may be regarded as the only link between 
the social and convivial institutions of 
* Old Manchester ’’ and those of the pre- 
sent day. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s hospitality is well 
known. His charity had the best attri- 
butes: it was large and catholic, while it 
was most unostentatious, and indeed care- 
fully kept from the knowledge of the world 
at large. He has left a widow and one 
son, Dr Ralph Ainsworth. 

MicwHaet Scaues, Esa. 

Aug. 22. At Wanstead, aged 76, Mi- 
chael Scales, esq. formerly of Aldgate. 

The name of this gentleman was for 
some years kept prominently before the 
public, in consequence of his repeated 
but unsuccessful efforts to attain the dig- 
nity of Alderman of the city of London. 
He had for many years carried on the 
business of a carcase-butcher at Aldgate, 
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and acquired considerable wealth. On the 
appointment of Sir James Shaw to the 
Chamberlainship in the year 1833, the in- 
habitants of the ward of Portsoken elected 
him as their Alderman, but the Court of 
Aldermen exercised their right of veto, and 
refused to admit him as one of their body.* 
He was elected a second time: and the con- 
test was not finally decided until the 8th 
June, 1836, when judgment was pronounced 
by Lord Chief Justice Tindal in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber. This judgment over- 
ruled the writs of error which had been 
brought by Mr. Scales against decisions 
in the Court of King’s Bench. 

In 1832, at the first election for the 
city of London after the enactment of 
Reform, Mr. Scales was proposed as a 
candidate. He professed himself to be a 
Reformer in politics ; but there were also 
four other ‘‘ good Reformers ”’ in the field, 
in the persons of Mr. Grote, and Alder- 
men Matthew Wood, Robert Waithman, 
and Sir John Key, and they were all re- 
turned; whilst Mr. Lyall, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, and Mr. Scales, were ex- 
cluded,—with this difference, that Mr. 
Lyall polled 5112 votes, and Mr. Scales 
569. 

Mr. Scales for many years resided at 
Old Ford, near Stratford-le-Bow. He 
subsequently went to reside in France ; 
and three weeks before his death he came 
over on a visit to his daughter at Wan- 
stead, where he died, after two days’ 
illness. 





Tuos. JONATHAN WOOLLER, Esa. 

Oct. 29. In Carburton-street, Port- 
land-road, aged 67, Thomas Jonathan 
Wooller, esq. formerly editor of the “ Black 
Dwarf.’’ 

Mr. Wooller was a native of Yorkshire, 
but we are uninformed of his parentage or 
early education. He was apprenticed ‘to 
a printer, and for some years followed that 
occupation. 

When in business in Shoreditch, he be- 
gan a periodical work called “ The Stage,” 
which acquired considerable celebrity, not 
only from the spirit of its criticisms, but 
also from his almost unparalleled practice 
of setting-up his paragraphs without the 
usual intervention of pen and ink. About 
the year 1810, he is remembered as a mem- 
ber of a private debating society, consist- 
ing of about a dozen members, which was 
called the Socratic Union, in which ques 
tions on various subjects were discussed, 
exclusive of any on religion or politics. 
He then displayed considerable talent, not 


* The late Lord Mayor (Challis) is said 
to have been the first butcher admitted to 
the office of Alderman. 


only as a speaker on all subjects that were 
proposed, but as possessing a great fund 
of general information, particularly in his- 
tory and general polite literature. At that 
time he was preparing for a public career, 
in which he afterwards, during the stormy 
period that occupied the succeeding years, 
took an active part. He distinguished 
himself, during what we may call his novi- 
ciate, in the public debating societies, such 
as the British Forum and others, as the 
opponent of Gale Jones on political sub- 
jects, and displayed a copiousness of lan- 
guage and elegance of diction, as well as 
intimate knowledge of his subject, always 
equal, and often superior, to his popular 
adversary. Such had been the severe cha- 
racter of his studies, and the command he 
had acquired over the subjects within his 
range, aided by 2 most faithful and reten- 
tive memory, that after having toiled at 
the press ali day, he would enter the de- 
bating room without any preparation but 
a momentary knowledge of the question of 
the evening, and deliver a speech of two 
hours’ length, answering every argument 
without taking a note, with a facility, 
power, and eloquence which would have 
put many of our M.P.’s to the blush. About 
the year 1812 the little society first named 
became public, owing to the decision of 
the majority, and opened its proceedings 
at the Mermaid Tavern, Hackney. At the 
same time a small periodical was started 
by the members called ‘‘ ‘The Reasoner,” 
consisting of essays, poetry, and a sum- 
mary of the debates, of which Mr. Wooller 
was hoth printer and editor. The scheme 
of publicity, however, proved a failure, and 
the society and the periodical were aban- 
doned together. 

Shortly after this period Mr. Wooller 
came before the world as a political writer, 
by the publication of the weekly paper 
called ‘‘The Black Dwarf.’’ In this he 
displayed a vein of pungent satire in his 
unsparing attacks on the ministry of the 
day, which produced many imitators, but 
no successful rival, for though Dwarfs White 
and Grey appeared on the scene, they soon 
vanished, and their remains were consigned 
to the ‘* tomb of all the Capulets.”’ For 
some papers in this publication Mr, Wool- 
ler was prosecuted for libel. He under- 
took his own defence; and in one of the 
most brilliant speeches ever heard, he con- 
trived to divide the jury in opinion; when, 
although a verdict was given against him 
by part of them, the others declared their 
dissent, and the proceedings were in con- 
sequence nullified. At the time of the 
agitation of the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, and when the popular fever was 
at its height, he was elected “ legislatorial 
attorney ”’ for Birmingham, a proceeding 
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which was manifestly illegal, and led to his 
incarceration for a period of eighteen 
months in Warwick Gaol. When the Re- 
form Bill was passed, he wisely concluded 
that the field of his political labours was 
closed, and abandoned political life al- 
together. His imprisonment, we believe, 
was shared by Mr. George Edmonds, at 
present clerk of the peace for Birming- 
ham, and the late Sir Charles Wolseley. 

He still continued the business of a 
printer, and in his defence on the former 
occasion he argued that he could not be said 
to be the writer of the obnoxious passages, 
since he did not wrife a line of them, but 
set them up line by line in letters from the 
case as they were formed in his mind. 
This was literally true, and he has been 
seen to compose page after page of original 
matter, both in prose and poetry, without 
a line being written, at the same time sus- 
taining a long and animated conversation. 

The fact of his prosecution acted as an 
impediment to his being called to the bar, 
for which, as was well known, he had gone 
through all the preliminary studies, and he 
became a prisoner’s advocate at the police 
courts. He conducted for some time a 
Sunday paper called the British Gazette ; 
but disappointment of his early hopes led, 
it is to be feared, to habits of dissipation, 
and no doubt shortened his days. 

Mr. Wooller married the daughter of 
John Pratt, esq. of Kingsland, by whom 
he had a son. 

In person Mr. Wooller was tall and in- 
elegant, with a countenance of plain and 
unmarked features, which shewed no indi- 
cation of the master mind that dwelt within. 
In the excellent caricature by G. Cruick- 
shank of Coriolanus (George IV.) address- 
ing the refractory citizens in the words of 
Shakspere, Wooller’s features are correctly 
delineated, but he is placed as a diminu- 
tive “ Black Dwarf” in contrast to the 
gigantic Cobbett. 





Mr. Isaran Deck. 

Nov. 5. At Cambridge, aged 61, Mr. 
Isaiah Deck, F.G.S. 

He was the youngest son of Mr. Philip 
Deck, bookseller, of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
of whom some notice will be found in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 
674. He had for many years followed 
the business cf a chemist in King’s Parade, 
Cambridge, and was not only well versed 
in the theory and practice of that branch 
of science, but had acquired a very con- 
siderable amount of information upon 
other scientitic subjects, especially in ge- 
ology and archeology. He was always 
alive to the discovery of ancient remains 
in the vicinity of Cambridge, and had 
— a valuable museum of relics of anti- 
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quity, accompanied by minerals, fossils, and 
curiosities. His discoveries at Little Wil- 
braham now form an interesting feature 
among our national antiquities in the Bri- 
tish Museum. He made various communi- 
cations on these subjects to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society and the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain; and was a 
zealous supporter of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
His last public act, as a member of the 
Town Council, was to move a resolution 
inviting the Archeological Institute to 
Cambridge next year, and pledging the 
Corporation to give them a hearty re- 
ception. 

He always supplied the local papers with 
such facts as he deemed deserving of notice 
in matters of natural history and meteor- 
ology, as well as archeology. 

In private life he was truly estimable. 
His hospitality was unbounded, and a 
more generous heart than his never ani- 
mated a human breast. He had endured 
a long illness with fortitude, and contem- 
plated its fatal termination with resig- 
nation and cheerfulness. 

His body was interred in the Cemeteny, 
Mill Road, foliowed by many of his friends 
and neighbours of the parish of St. Edward. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. 29. At Bondleigh, Devon, aged 55, the 
Rev. George Stow, Rector of that parish (1842). He 
was of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1822, M.A. 1825; and instituted in 1829 to the 
Vicarage of Long Burton with Holnest, Dorset- 
shire. On his leaving that parish in 1842 the 
inhabitants presented to him a silver salver in 
testimony of their esteem. He married in 1849 
Georgiana, only dau. of John Cree, esq. of Ower- 
moigne, Dorset. 

Oct. 1. At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 61, 
the Rev. William Harris Parker, Perp. Curate of 
St. Paul’s, Whippingham, of which he was ap- 
pointed the first incumbent in 1844. He was of 
Downing college, Camb. B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826. 

Oct. 4. Aged 64, the Rev. Richard Prankerd 
Jones, Rector of Charfield, Glouc. (1816) and Vicar 
of Compton, Berks (1829). He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1815, M.A. 1817. 

At Rumney, Monmouthshire, aged 75, the Rev. 
William Jones, Vicar of that parish (1847) and 
Perp. Curate of Peterstone Wentloog, co. Mon- 
mouth (1823). 

Oct. 5. At Accrington, Lanc. aged 68, the Rev. 
John Hopwood, Perp. Curate of St. James’s, Ac- 
crington (1817). 

Oct.6. At Bordeaux, aged 33, the Rev. John 
Denne Hilton, B.A. (1843) of University college, 
Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. John Hilton, of 
Sarre Court, near Margate. 

At Withycombe Raleigh, Devon, the Rev. 
Charles Utermarck, Rector of East Budleigh, with 
Withycombe Raleigh. THewas the son of Thomas 
Utermarck, esq. of Guernsey, and was of Exeter 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1848. 

Oct. 7. At Scarning, Norfolk, aged 70, the Rev. 
William Girling, a magistrate for that county. He 
was of Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1805, M.A, 1808. 

At Buckland, Surrey, aged 73, the Rev. Thomas 
Hulse, Rector of that parish. He was the youngest 
son of Sir Edward Hulse, the third Bart. of Brea- 
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more House, Hants, by Mary, dau. of John 
Lothiellier, esq. He was of All Souls college, 
Oxford, B.C.L. 1807. 

At Ringwould, Kent, aged 66, the Rev. John 
Monins, M.A. Rector of that place (1811). He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1808, 
M.A. 1811. 

At Hatfield House, near Doncaster, the Rev. 
John Loxley, Vicar of Barnby in the Willows, 
Notts (1849). He was of St. Catharine’s hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1842. He was for- 
merly Curate of Doncaster and Chaplain to the 
Doncaster workhouse. He was taken ill at Bur- 
lington, where he had been staying for some days, 
and returning homeward stopped with some of 
his wife’s relations at Hatfield, where he died of 
cholera, within twenty hours of the appearance of 
the more malignant symptoms. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


March 8. At Hobart Town, Mary-Ann, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. 0. D. Ainsworth, Brigade Major, also 
relict of the late R. W. Loane, esq. of Kinsale, Ire- 
land, and eldest surviving dau. of the late Col. 
Henry Lee, R.M. Portsmouth. 

April... At Sydney, aged 23, Edmund Giles, 
esq. the only son of Mrs. Giles, of Tavistock- 
place. 

Aprii7. On board the Albemarle, on her pas- 
sage to Sydney, N.S.W. Mr. John Attwood, sur- 
geon, son of the late Abraham Attwood, esq. of 
Southampton. 

May 11. At Boree-Nyrang, Australia, aged 18, 
Charles-Edward, third son of the Rey. James 
Ring, Rector of Longfield, Kent. 

May 13. By the upsetting of a boat, off Auck- 
land, New Zealand, G. B. W. Jackson, esq. son of 
Dr. Jackson, of Kew; and, by the same melan- 
choly accident, his brother-in-law, assistant staff 
surgeon Matthew, third son of the late T. P. Mat- 
thew, esq. of the War Office. 

May 21. At Calcutta, of cholera, aged 34, Fanny, 
wife of Capt. H. H. Sevenoaks, H.E.1.C.S. shortly 
after her arrival in India from England, dau. of 
Lieut. Tobias Young, R.N. and niece of the cele- 
brated Tyrone Power, and of the Right Hon. Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor. 

June... Wrecked on his passage from Mel- 
bourne to Sydney, age: 27, Alfred-Prior, third 
son of Mr. Thomas Rowley, of King-st. Regent-st. 
and Pembridge Villa, Westbourne-grove. 

June 5. At Melbourne, William, second son of 
the late Francis Henderson, esq. of Stockwell. 

June 21, At Arcadia, near Melbourne, Victoria, 
aged 31, Henry Clifton, esq. youngest son of W.S. 
Clifton, esq. of Wellow. 

June 26. Aged 7, Martha, youngest dau. of J. 
3. Burrell, esq. of Arthur’s Seat, Port Philip Bay, 
Australia. Also, on Ju/y 1, aged 14 months, Ed- 
mund-Arthur, son of the above. 

June 27. Off Cape Horn, on his homeward pas- 
sage from Melbourne, aged 22, Henry, youngest 
son of Samuel Hobbs, esq. Wells, Somerset. 

July 1. At Geelong, Australia, aged 34, Robert, 
only surviving son of Benjamin Cort, esq. of 
Grantham, formerly of Leicester. 

July ll. At Sydney, New South Wales, aged 
68, Sarah, wife of Edmund Lockyer, esq. of Lock- 
yersleigh, Sergeant-at-arms to the Legislative As- 
sembly there, and late Major 57th Regt. 

July 18. At Melbourne, South Australia, aged 
27, William Charles Lyon, esq. 

July 19. At her residence, Miller’s Point, Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, aged 29, Octavia-Sophia, 
relict of John Campbell Lyall, esq. and dau. of 
the late Roger Nunn, esq. M.D. Colchester. 

July 27. At Sealkote, O. G. Shand, esq. Ensign 
H.M. 24th Regt. 

July 31. At Moulmein, India, aged 59, James 
Gardiner, esq. 

Aug.9. At sea, on board the bark Calphurnia, 
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Edward J. F. 
of Highgate. 

Aug. 15. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 18, 
Thomas, son of the Rey. Thomas Dixon, Rector of 
Stockleigh English. 

At Moulmein, Burmah, John Owen, esq. C.E., 
F.A.S. late of Ceylon, and of Shrubland-road, 
Dalston, London. 

Aug. 16. At St. Helena, Alice, wife of Capt. W. 
C. Stace, Royal Eng. and dau. of Edward Maun- 
sell, esq. of Killeneure, Athlone. 

Aug. 27. At New Amsterdam, Berbice, of yel- 
low fever, aged 31, the Rev. John E. S. Williams, 
Wesleyan Minister, and Missionary to the Hindoo 
emigrants in British Guiana. 

Aug. 28. At Penang, George Dalrymple Gordon, 
esq. M.D. assistant surgeon 9th Madras N. Inf. 

Sept. ... At Matanzas, in Cuba, whither she 
had proceeded for the recovery of her health, Mary- 
Maberly, the eldest dau. of Capt. Crease, R.N. 
and granddan. of Edward Smith, esq. late of Ince 
Castle, Cornwall. 

Sept. 3. At Port Louis, Mauritius, aged 21, 
Ens. A. Marquis, Bengal N.I. youngest son of the 
late Robert Marquis, esq. Durn House, Banffshire. 

Sept.4. At Madras, East Indies, Charlotte- 
Amelia, wife of Capt. Charles Arthur Moore, first 
N. Vet. B., and dau. of the late William Oliver 
Shakespear, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

Sept.5. At Abbottabad, near Attock, Capt. W. 
W. Repton, Commandant of the 3d Sikh Infantry, 
fourth son of the Kev. Edward Repton, Canon of 
Westminster. 

Sept. 12. At Cades Bay, Antigua, aged 48, E. 
I. Lipscombe, esq, 

At Bermuda, of yellow fever, aged 28, Lieut. 
Alexander George Woodford, 56th Regt. third son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alexander Woodford. 

Sept. 14. At the Copse Estate, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, Charles, third son of the late George Ro- 
binson, esq. of Albury House, St. John’s-wood-pk, 

Sept. 17. In Jamaica, of yellow fever, Charles, 
youngest son of the late H. Barnett, esq. of Cobrey, 
near Ross, Herefordshire. 

At sea, on board the steamship Argo, aged 48, 
Philip Friell, esq. on her voyage from Australia to 
Southampton. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, after three days’ ill- 
ness, of yellow fever, aged 30, Capt. Edward Fre- 
derick Hare, 56th Regt. eldest surviving son of 
Major W. IL. Hare, of the Retreat, near Plymouth ; 
and on the 15th of the same month, aged 20, his 
wife, Fanny-Louisa, eldest dau. of Col. W. H. 
Eden, commanding 56th Regt. to whom he had 
only been united a few months. 

Sept. 18. At Nusserabad, Bombay, from the 
effects of an accident while riding, Lieut. and 
Quartermaster Edward Henderson, 23d Native 
Light Inf. second son of J. P. Henderson, esq. 
Bolton-st. Piccadilly. 

Sept. 21. At Broach, in Gujerat, Major George 
Fulljames, political agent of Rewa Kanta. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, of yellow fever, aged 
54, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Congreve Robe, command- 
ing the Royal Artillery in those islands. He was 
the third son of the late Col. Sir William Robe, 
K.C.E., K.T.S., and K.C.H., of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, and is the fourth of that officer’s sons 
who have died while ‘serving their country on 
foreign stations. 

Sept. 22. Killed in action, at Aurungabad, in 
an engagement between a detachment under the 
command of Brigadicr Mayne, which he joined as 
a volunteer, and an Arab force, in the Nizam’s 
territories, aged 21, Horace de Berckem Bos- 
worth, Ensign in the 26th Bombay N.1. third son 
of Thomas Holmes Bosworth, esq. of Wester- 
ham, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, of yellow fever, aged 
23, Georgina-Maria-Louisa-Phillis, wife of Lieut, 
Montagu Whitmore, Royal Eng.; and, Sept. 17¥ 
their infant dau. 

Sept. 24. At Madras, aged 21, Elizabeth, wife 
of William Henry Harris, esq. surgeon Ist Madras 
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second son of W. Miichell, esq. 
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Fusiliers, and dau. of Thos. Reddrop, c=y. of Bore- 
ham, near Warminster, Wilts. 
Sept. At St. Vincent, West Indies, aged 81, 


Alexander Cumming, esq. of Lot 14 and Rabaca 









Estates, in that island, 
Sept. 30. At Monkstown House, near Dublin, 
aged 78, Katharine dowager Viscountess Guilla- 


was the second daughter of the late 
is Waller, esq. of Castletown, co. Li- 
merick ; became the second wife of Standish first 
Viscount Guillamore, Chief Baron of the trish 
Exchequer, in 1790; and his widow, in 1840, 
having had issue seventeen children, of whom four 
sons and four daughters survive, the eldest Vis- 
countess Gort. 

Oct. 1. At 
ston, esq. 

Oct. 3. 
John Hornby, esq. late 
dau. of the Rey, C. Bird, 
berland. 

Aged 26, Ellen-Victoria-Mosbery, wife of George 
Grey McBean, esq. Royal Exchange, and young sest 
dau. of the late Wm. Jewell, esq. of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard, Portsmouth. 

ged 56, John Payne, esq. of Milverton, Somer- 
set, solicitor. 

Sarah-Adelaide, second dau. 
j. of Houghton, near Stockbr 


more. She 
John Thom: 








1, David John- 


Bordeaux, aged 6 


for Blackburn, and 
Northum- 


M.?. 
at Chollerton, 





of John 








Oct. 5. At Frankville, Ayr, aged 86, Mrs, Gem- 
mell, relict of Andrew Gemmell, esq. of Lan 
lands. 


aged 43, Mrs. 


At Rams¢ y; in the Isle of Man, 
Rowley Wyn- 


Wynyard, widow of the late Wm. 
yard, esy. R.N. 

Oct.6. In Great Ormond-st. aged 59, 
rinc- regorie, widow of the late James 
Colli ssq. of the Island of Tobago. 

In Canter! ury-pl. Lambeth, John Charles Fare- 
brother, eldest son of the late John Farebrother, 
esq. of Millbank-street, Westminster. 

On board the African mail steamer “‘ Hope,” at 
sea, aged 46, Lieut. Charles Wethered Pears, R.N 
Admiralty Agent. 

At Wellin gborouch, aged 86, James Whitworth, 
esq. an inhabitant of that — for 72 years. 

Oct. 7. Martha, wife of W. J. de Bue k, esq. of 
Broad-street-buildings. 

At Wotton-under-Ed 
77, Elizabeth, widow of Geors 
Gordon-place, and Bishopsgate-st. 

Aged 66, Thomas Robt. Wi ilson Ffrance, esq. of 
Rawcliffe 


Cathe- 
Morris 











Gloucestershire, aged 
ge Clode, esq. late of 









He ul, Lancashire, for many years a 
magistri es and De P uty-Lieutenant of the county. 
At Petersham, aged 84, Mrs. Lucy Johns. 


Vimans, aged 18, Catherine- 
Mary, eldest dan. of the Re . Medows Theobald, 

At Plas Be Northop (1 68, Lucretia-Ann, 
wife of James Wills, esq. 

Oct. 8. In Mornington-road, Regent’s-park, Ann, 
relict of Stephen Groom, esq. of H.M. Ordnance. 

At Hackney, aged 76, David Giegg, esq. He 
was the last son of the late Adam Glegg, esq. for 
many years chief magistrate of Montrose. 

At Leamington, aged 78, Sholto-Charlotte, 
widow, first of Major-Gen. Pringle, and secondly 
of the late Steuart B. Inglis, esq. and dau. of the 
late Sir John Halkett, of Pitfirrane, Bart. 

At Pakefield, aged 76, Charles Johnson, esq. 

At Ivy Cottage, Albany-road, Camberwell, aged 
80, Sarah Nodes, relict of John Wildman, esq. of 
H.M. Customs, London. 

Oct.9. At Ryburgh rectory, aged 70, Jane- 
Maria, relict of late D’Esterre He msworth, esq. of 


At Marks Tey 














Shropham-hall, Norfolk, and daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. James Hethersett. 

At Tavistock, Devon, Mrs. Jolin Jessop. 

Aged 17, David-John, youngest son of Gilbert 
Lyon, esq. M.D. ¢ lifton. 


\t Ramszate, aged 87, Mrs. Ellen Owthwaite. 
ich, aged 69, Sarah, relict of James 
rhomas, esq. of the Royal Navy. 
At Walworth, aged 73, Charles Townley, esq. 
At the residence of her brother, at Buffalo, New 


At Wor 








At Torquay, aged 38, Margaret, wife of 
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York, U.S. aged 18, Eliza, ee dau. of the 
late Capt. George Truse ott, R.N. 

At Soutligate, Midk ilesex, aged 59, Isaac Walker, 
esq. of Arno’s-grove. 

Aged 60, Col. Walter, late of the 95th regt. 

Oct. 10. Aged 79, M: aria, widow of Ambros Al- 
leson, esq. of Streatham- pl. Brixton-hill. 

At Earsham-house, Norfolk, aged 64, Capt. John 
Windham Dalling, R.N. 

At Parson’s-green, aged 85, John Daniel, esq. 

At Coltness House, Lanarkshire, aged 79, Wenry 
Houldsworth, esq. of Coltness. 

At her son’s, Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 79, Anne, 
widow of Thomas Sampson, esq. late of Hurstmon- 
, Sussex 

Ag Amy- Maria, second dau. of the Rev. 
John ‘Stodd: irt, D.D. Rector of Lowick and Islip, 
North unptonshire. 

In St. Mary’s-place, Ilighbury, Mary-Anne, wife 
of Edward Weathers ull, esq. 

At New York, the widow of Professor Webster, 
who was executed in New York about a year ago 
for murder. 

Oct. 11. At Cato Lodge, Gilston-road, 
Ann, wife of James Childs, esq. 

At Halton, Hants, Ellen, wife of Major W. H. 
Christie, Postmaster-Gen. for Australia. 

At Brussels, aged 1, Mary-Jane, wife of R. Peel 
Floyd, esq. 

In Gordon-st. 
Baring, wife of Ri 


ceaux 





Mary- 


Gordon-sq. aged 50, Margaret- 
i vwson Boddam Gardiner, esq. 
Aged 63, Col. Newell, of the Madras Army. 

In Hamilton-pl. New-road, aged 20, Ada-Amelia, 
eldest dau. of R. J. Stuckey, esq. 
Oct. 12. At the Vicarage, 
Ottley Tate, eldest surviving dau. of 
Rev. J. Tate, Canon Residentiary of St. 

London. 
At Ayott St. Lawrence, Herts. 
Sams, formerly of Hitchin, Herts. 
Oct. 13. In Harley-st. aged 48, 
Curtis, esq. second son of the late Sir 
Curtis, Bart. 








Edmonton, Sarah 
the late 
Paul’s, 
aged 91, Mrs. 
George Lear 
William 








At Dinton Hall, Bucks, aged 86, Mrs. Rebecca 
Goodhall. 

At the Grove, stot, Surrey, Catharine, 
second dau. of James H. Greive, esq 


At Seapatrick House, Banbridge, Treland 1, aged 
0, Frederick William Hayes, esq. 

Mr. William Hill, silk manufacturer, of Sepul- 
chre-st. Sudbury, one of the Town Council of the 
borough, and brother of James Hill, esq. of Spital- 
square, London. He has left a widow and six 
children. 

At Richmond, aged 92, Mrs. Mary Hind. 

At Hooe Lodge, Sussex, aged 23, Frances-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late John Jones, esq. 
of Liverpool, and of Berwyn House, Llangollen. 

At Beverley, aged 58, John Thomas Machell, 
esq. son of the late Lieut.-Col. Machell. He was 
present at the siege of Badajoz, and served in the 
18th Hussars at Waterloo. 

In Bedford-pl. Bloomsbury, aged 25, Henry 
Mackenzie, esq. eldest son of the late Lord Mac- 
kenzie, of Belmont, Edinburgh. 

In Cadogan-pl. aged 64, Capt. 
Napier, R.N. F.R.S. youngest brother 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. J. Napier, G.C.B. 

At Islington, Liverpool, aged 69, Adam Norris, 
esq. 

Xt Hastings, John Brook Rush, esq. eldest son 
of John Roger Rush, esq. of Craven-hill, Hyde-pk. 

At an advanced age, John Squire, esq. of Sher- 
burn, near Ferrybridge. 

At Southsea, Hants, aged 82, Elizabeth, relict of 
Provo Fe: atherstone Wallis, esq. of Nova Scotia. 

Oct. 14. At the residence of her uncle, Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, near Dublin, Harriette, dau. of the 
late Capt. John Betham, I.N. 

At Baring Lodge, Heavitree, 
of Philip Wyatt Crowther, esq. 

At the Tower, Surbiton-hill, aged 65, Mary, 
relict of the late W. Dickinson, esq. Controller- 
General of H. M. Customs. 






Henry Edward 
of the late 





Anna-Horatia, wife 
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Aged 31, Wm. Henry, eldest son of the late Sir 
W. Anning Hungate, Bart. R.N. 

At Gibraltar, aged 21, Georgiana-Sophia, wife of 
assistant-surgeon Mackesey, 30th Regt. 

At Leamington, aged 60, Robert Mather, esq. 
late of Grantham. 

In Cork-st. Bond-st. Helen Hayes, only dau. of 
the late Capt. Maxfield, E.I.N. 

In Whitechapel, aged 69, Miss Mary Mears. 

Aged 80, Ann, widow of John Owthwaite, esq. 
of Islington. 

At Fareham, Hampshire, aged 68, Caroline, 
sixth dau. of the late Vice-Admiral Francis Parry. 

At Hackney, aged 40, Miss Frances Penn. 

At Berkeley-sq. London, aged 25, Marianne, 
wife of Edward Rigby, esq. M.D. 

Aged 26, E. J. Stapleton, esq. of the Valley, 
Cambridgeshire. 

In Carlton-gardens, the Right Hon. Lady Ver- 
non. She was Caroline-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Cuthbert Ellison, esq. of Hepburn Hall, near 
Newcastle, and was united on the 30th of October, 
1824, to the present Lord Vernon, by whom she 
has left issue. 

Aged 74, Maria, widow of R. Wallis, esq. Eye. 

Oct. 15. At Pinner, aged 62, Licut. Wm. Adams, 
Royal Navy (1829). 

At Herne Bay, Thomas Badcock, esq. late of 
Clifton, Oxon. 

At Heavitree, aged 91, Mrs. Dewdney. 

Aged 52, Captain John Doveton, late of the 
Nizam’s service. 

At Trim, co. of Meath, Ireland, Charles Joseph 
Freeman, esq. son of the late Rev. Keeling Free- 
man, of Pedmore Hall, Worcestersh. and nephew 
of Sir Compton Domville, Bart. 

At Clifton, Mrs. Eleanor Monkland, of Belmont, 
Bath. 

At Pitt, near Hastings, Lieut. Choice W. 
Moyses, R.N. (1815) on the reserved half-pay 
list. 

At Sidmouth, aged 91, Elizabeth, last surviving 
dau. of the late Roger Sanders, esq. 

Oct. 16. In the Old Kent-road, Ann-Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late John Aikin, esq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 89, Elizabeth, relict 
of Samuel Bidwell, esq. of East Dereham, and 
eldest dau. of Gregory Wood Sparke, esq. of Risby, 
Suffolk. 

At the Admiralty, Whitehall, aged 73, Charlotte, 
widow of Capt. Clavell, R.N. 

While on a visit at Piccadilly, Eliza, wife of 
Thomas Compton, esq. the Lains, Andover. 

At Bath, aged 35, Agnes, wife of Capt. James 
Dalphin, and dau. of William Crawshay, esq. of 
Cyfarthfa Castle and Caversham Park. 

Aged 60, Frances-Mary,wife of Dr. Henry Davies, 
of Duchess-st. Portland-pl. 

In Queen-sq. Westminster, of cholera (30 hours), 
aged 32, Francis Mercer, wife of the Rev. Mercer 
Davies. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Miss Sophia Day, late of 
Gloucester-pl. London. 

At Ramsgate, aged 60, Lieut. W. Gray, R.N. 

At Honiton, at a very advanced age, Miss Cathe- 
rine Groube, sister to the late Adm. Groube. 

In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde Park, aged 32, 
Eliza, wife of Frederick Keats, esq. of Braziers, 
Oxon. 

At Hinton Admiral, near Christchurch, the wife 
of C. B. Reynardson, esq. dau. of the late Simon 
Yorke, esq. of Wrexham, North Wales. 

At Liverpool, aged 24, Mrs. Alexander Nowell 

Robertson, eldest dau. of William Foy, esq. Stoke 
Newington, Middlesex. 

At Cork, Lucy, youngest dau. of the late Denis 
McCheane, esq. of London. 

Aged 61, Nathaniel Edgar Sloper, esq. late of 
Finsbury-sq. London. 

At Crescent-pl. Blackfriars, London, aged 37, 
Mr. John Adkins Tibbitts, publisher of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, eldest son of Mr. John Tibbitts, of 
East Lodge, Dalston, and only brother of Mr. 
Jarvis Tibbitts, of Portsmouth. 
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At Longport, Canterbury, aged 48, F. Wood, 
esq. late of Beaksbourne. 

Oct. 17. At Ilfracombe, Julia-Honora, fourth 
surviving dau. of the Rev. William Allen, and 
granddau. of the late Rey. Thomas Ferris, D.D. 
Dean of Battle. 

Suddenly, at Adisham, aged 94, Mrs. Ann Baker, 

Aged 72, John Beames, esq. of Bashley Lodge, 
Hants, a deputy-Lieut. for the co.,a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s-inn, and one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 

Suddenly, at her brother’s, at Southsea, Hants, 
Marian, relict of Thomas Beard, esq. M.D. for- 
merly of the Royal Horse Artillery, and many 
years resident physician at Spa, Belgium. 

At York-cottages, Old Brompton, aged 42, John 
Courtney, esq. 

In Upper Belgrave-pl. aged 78, Anne, relict of 
William G. Davis, esq. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Anne-Eliza, dau. of 
the late Wim. Dent, esq. formerly of Brickendon- 
bury, Herts, and latterly of Grange Court, Chig- 
well, Essex. 

At his residence in Dublin, Major Fairfield, 
agent to Mr. Sidney Herbert’s Dublin estates. 
He formerly served in the Royal Engineers, and 
was one of the acting committee of the Great 
Exhibition, Dublin. His funeral was attended by 
the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, and by the chair- 
man and committee of the Exhibition, with the 
principal officers, who were specially summoned 
for that purpose. 

On board the Ripon, at sea, aged 36, Robert 
Fitzgerald, Capt. in the 12th Bombay Native Inf, 
and Commandant of the 5th Punjab Irregular Cav, 

Aged 33, Rawson-Parke, second son of W. W. 
Francis, esq. solicitor, Colchester. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 56, John William 
Goss, esq. of Bull-wharf, and Walthamstow. 

At Hull, Elizabeth-Walker, wife of John Crow- 
ther Harrison, esq. of Hull, and daughter of Wil- 
liam Simons, esq. the Manor House, Ullesthorpe. 

At Bath, Samuel Ludlow, esq. formerly of the 
Bengal Medical Establishment. 

At Bermuda, of yellow fever, Marian, wife of 
Major Oakeley, of the 56th Regt. and half-sister 
of the late Lord Kingsale. 

At Stoke, Comm. Silas Paddon, R.N. at an ad- 
vanced age. 

At Kilburn, aged 76, Mrs. Mary Saunderson. 

At Shevington Hall, near Wigan, Louisa-Julia, 
wife of John Tayleur, esq. 

Oct. 18. At Haslar Barracks, near Gosport, 
aged 19, Montague Ainslie, Ensign in the 42nd 
Highlanders, and eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Ains- 
lie, of Hall-garth, near Lancaster, and Master of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge. 

At Devonport, the residence of his son-in-law 
P. W. Swain, esq. aged 73, John Beer, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 68, John Brewer, esq. of the 
Grove, Lee. 

At Ware, Herts, aged 89, William Cobham, esq. 

Mary, wife of Richard Thomas Corbould, esq. 
of Norwood, Surrey. 

In Circus-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 74, Eliza, 
relict of Samuel Kendall, esq. of Berbice. 

in Grove-lane, Camberwell, aged 45, Elizabeth 
Carey, youngest dau. of Philip Melvill, esq. Lieut.- 
Governor of Pendennis Castle, Cornwall. 

At Malta, Louisa, wife of Col. J. K. Luard, C.B. 
Madras army, Brigadier commanding at Julnah. 

At his father’s, aged 21, James, youngest son of 
John Orford, esq. of Brookes-hall, Ipswich. 

At Kew, at the residence of her father, A.C. 
Johnston, esq. Isabella-Christian, wife of Edward 
Purrier, esq. Calcutta. 

Oct. 19. Eliza Butterworth, wife of Capt. But- 
terworth, of the ship Dalhousie, lost with all hands 
(one only excepted) off Beachy Head. The body 
of this lady was buried in the cemetery of the 
Croft Chapel, Hastings, on Wednesday, October 
26, by the Rev. W. Davis. One child, as well as 
her husband, perished with her. 

At Folkestone, aged 51, Wm. Cruttenden, esq. 
of Ashford, solicitor. 
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Drowned off Beechy Head, Charles, youngest 
son of the late Frederick Fitch, esq. Sible Heding- 
ham, second officer in the ship Dalhousie. 

At Eton, aged 9, Francis Coke Denman Hodg- 
son, eldest son of the late Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
B.D. Provost of Eton, and grandson of Lord 
Denman. 

At Town House, near Rochdale, Harry-Farrant, 
only child of George Poulden, esq. barrister. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 20, Edward 

srabazon Urmston, youngest son of the late Sir 
James Brabazon Urmston. 

Aged 39, Edward Lloyd Ward, esq. Ist Lieut. 
in the Royal Denbigh Rifles, and son of Thomas 
Edward Ward, esq. of the Lodge, Chirk. 

At St. Helen’s Villa, Queen’s-road, St. Joln’s- 
wood, aged 74, Mrs. Yeld. 

Oct. 20. In Weymouth-st. aged 50, Elizabeth, 
wife of Lieut. Charles Ayre, R.N. 

At Peckham, Surrey, aged 75, Samuel Bowring, 
esq. of Tower-st. London. 

In Tavistock-sq. Elizabeth-Ursula, wife of Julius 
Cahlmann, esq. London. 

In London, Emmeline, the wife of Capt. Marger, 
2nd West India Regiment. 

At Allan Park, Stirling, aged 7 
derson, esq. 

At Stamnford-hill, aged 94, Ann, relict of J.C. 
Hornblower, C.E. 

At the house of her brother Sir Robert H. Inglis, 
Bart. M.P. in Bedford-sq. aged 64, Mary Louisa 
Inglis, youngest and last surviving dau. of the 
late Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. of Milton Bryan, Beds. 
where for the last fifteen years she lived the loved 
and honoured occupant of the Manor House. 

In Chester pl. Hyde Park, aged 73, V. C. Kem- 
ball, esq. late of the H.E.1.C. Medical Service on 
the Bombay Establishment. 

Aged 29, Charles, only son of Charles Lawrence, 
esq. of Medina Villas, Dalston, Hackney. 

At Dover, Harriet-Emma, younger surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Portington, of St. 
Jolhn’s-wood, Regent’s-park. 

After a severe illness, at Clapham, aged 73, 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Tilt, late of the 37th Regt 
Col. Tilt was a native of Brighton, and son of the 
late Mr. Thomas Tilt, proprietor of the Castle 
liotel, which once stood in Castle-sq. 

In Gloucester-pl. Hyde Park-gardens, aged 75, 
Eliza, relict of Edward Vaux, esq. of Lloyd’s. 

Oct. 21. At Shalden, aged 51, Mrs. Mary Bye. 

At the vicarage, Faversham, Kent, aged 25, 
Eleanor-Constance, wife of William W estwoud 
Chafy, esq. of Charlton-park, near Canterbury. 

At Bath, aged 81, Thomas Ifutton, esq. formerly 
of Calcutta. 

At Daventry, aged 77, Caroline-Miles, relict of 
Rev. Charles Kipling, LL.B. late Rector of Cos- 
tow, Leic. and Perpetual Curate of Stony Strat- 
ford, Bucks. 

At Dundalk, Robert, second son of the late David 
Murray, esq. of Dundalk. 

At her brother-in-law’s, the Rev. W. C 
son, Rector of Blac kborough, Devon, M: 
lotte, wife of the Rev. Joseph Stroud, Perpetual 
Curate of Williton, Somerset. 

At Hastings, aged 17, Miriam, dau. of John 
Tombs, esq. 

At Lower Norwood, Charles Warner, esq. late 
of Halkin-st. West. 

At Birkenhead, aged 74, Charlotte, wife of John 
Wilson, esq. 

Oct. 22. Aged 52, E. A. Batt, "h. Witney, Oxon. 

At St. Omer, F rance, aged 82, T. Capreol, 
esq. 
At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, John-Edward, son of 
John Chandless, es 

At Ashford, aged 68, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Whitfield Curteis, successively Rector of Burwash, 
Sussex, and Smarden. 

In London, aged 56, George Henry Dansey, 
esq. son of the late D. R. Dansey, esq. late of 
Easton-court, Herefordshire. 

At Mile-end-road, aged 69, And, German, esq. 
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In Bedford-sq. Lydia-Maria-Louisa, only sur- 
viving child of Charles E. Murray, esq. 

Suddenly , aged 64, Mr. Charles Palmer, of 
High-st. Southwark. 

In London, aged 52, Charles Frederick Smith, 
esq. late of Harborne-heath, near Birmingham. 

In Albert-road, Regent’s-park, aged 59, John 
Spence, esq. late of Calcutta. 

At Reading, Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Pratt, Vicar of St. Mary Cray, and Orpington, 
Kent, by Mary-Pomeroy, his wife, relict of T. 5. 
Se almon, esq. M.D. of Reading, Berks. 

Oct. 2i Penelope, wife of the Rev. J. Moysey 
Bartlett, incumbent of Marazion, Cornwall. 

In Nottingham-pl. aged 78, Joseph Briggs, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 88, John Bur- 
bank, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Alan Colquhoun Dunlop, esq. 

At Framfield, aged 85, Anna, wife ofthe Rev. J 
II. Foster, pastor of the Baptist congregation, 
Uckfield. 

At Beverley, aged 66, Martha, relict of Richard 
Harrison, esq. of Brandesburton Hall. 

At Clare, Suffolk, aged 80, Mr. James Rey- 
nolds Ray. 

In King’s-row, Pentonville, Miss Mary Rodd, 
sister of the late Thomas Rodd, of Newport-st. 

Oct. 24. At Liverpool, aged 63, Margaret, widow 
of George Blake, esq. 

Aged 53, Mr. George Bridges, for more than 25 
years Master of Hampton and Hampton-wick 
Grammar School. 

At Concy Weston Hall, aged 72, Edward Bridg- 
man, esq. 

In Portman-pl, Maida-hill, aged 65, Mrs. Susan- 
nah Chapman. 

At Hastings, aged 72, John Henry Clive, esq. of 
Staffordshire, and late of Bath. 

In Bell-lane, aged 80, Thomas Davis, esq. of 
Gloucester, solicitor. 

At Hayes-pl. Lisson-grove, London, Margaret- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Admiral Daly, C.B. 

At Woolwich, Elizabeth, wife of Commander 
Michael Dwyer, R.N. and eldest dau. of John 
Hall, esq. of Weston Colville. 

At the rectory, Little Yeldham, Essex, aged 3, 
Stephen, second son ; and on the 30th of Oct. aged 

, Anna-Louisa, third dau. of the Rev. J. Gaselee. 

In Lowndes-sq. aged 64, John Hassall, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 87, Mrs. Elizabeth Neale, of 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 

At Stockton, aged 67, Mary, widow of Leonard 
Raisbeck, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Eleanor, widow of Capt. 
Hugh Reid, Cornwall-terr. Regent’s-park 

At Upper Montagu-st. Montagu-sq. aged 31, 
John-James, only surviving son of the late Win. 
ll. Renwick, esq. of Canterbury. 

At Milton, near Laugharne, Carmarthenshire, 
Herbert Henry Rice, esq. youngest son of the late 
Major Walter Rice, of Llwyn-y-Brain, Carmar- 
thenshire. 

Oct. 25. At Bruges, aged 73, Elizabeth, widow 
of Wm. Buttertield, esq. Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

In Lennard-pl. St. John’s-wood, aged 55, Lieut.- 
Col. E. W. Jones, 13th Regt. Bombay N.L. 

At Kennington, Ann, widow of James William 
Longman, esq. paymaster of the Ist or King’s 
German Legion. 

At Whitfield Hall, aged 68, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late William Ord, esq. of Fenham and 
Whitfield, Northumberland, and sister to William 
Ord, esq. Whittield Hall, late M.P. for Newcastle. 

John Edward Sanderson, esq. Gloucester-sq. 
Ifyde-park. 

At Bedford, aged 49, George Henry Sharpe, esq. 
of the island of St. Vincent, West Indies. 

At Newcastle, aged 85, Robert S. Stanhope, esq. 
one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, of 











which corporation he was Master last year. 

Aged 52, Edward John Teale, esq. of Leeds. 

At the Grove, Hertford, aged 29, Thomas Der- 
mer Young, esq. 

Oct. 26. At Stoke Bishop, Edward Belcher, esq. 
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At Yeovilten, near Lymington, Hants, Charity- 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late William Chambers, 
esq. of the Hon. E.1.C. Civil Service. 

Aged 21, Jane-Frances, wife of Wm. Compton, 
esq. of the Grove, Camberwell, Surrey. 

At Cleadon Cottage, near South Shields, aged 
26, Jane-Anne, fourth dau. of the late Rev. D. 
Crosthwaite, B.D. curate of Houghton-le-Spring. 

At Plympton, Ellen, eldest dau. of the late 
George Eastlake, esq. 

At Berlin, of cholera, Charlotte, wife of Otho 
Baron d’Ende, Chamberlain to his Majesty the 
King of Saxony, and eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Foster FitzGerald, K.C.B. and M.P. 

At Shenfield, Essex, Miss Heatley, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Richard Heatley, esq. 

In Burton-st. Eaton-sq. aged 25, Ellen-O’Con- 
nell, youngest dau. of the late Charles Hurry, esq. 

At Whitehall, near Driffield, Eliza-Jane, wife of 
the Rev. John Matthews, Vicar of Wetwang. 

At Hindlip House, aged 77, the Right Hon. Jane 
Viscountess Southwell. She was the second dau. 
of John Berkeley, esq. of Hindlip, was married in 
1799, and leaves issue four daughters. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Augustus Warren, esq. 
Russell-sq. London, and of Shere, Surrey, son-in- 
law of the late William Bray, esq. of Shere, Treas. 
8.A., the Historian of Surrey. 

Oct. 27. At Tottenham, Middlesex, aged 73, 
John Adlington, esq. upwards of 25 years vestry 
clerk of the parish of Tottenham. 

Aged 27, Margaret-Iigginsen, wife of Richard 
Allen, esq. surgeon, Didsbury, near Manchester. 

At Philadelphia, U.S. aged 41, Thomas Bruce, 
esq. younger son of the late George Bruce, esq. 
formerly of Chelsea, and afterwards of Great Yar- 
mouth. 

At Howth, aged 16, Mr. Cornelius Egan, son of 
Alderman Egan, of Dublin, who met his death 
whilst shooting. His gun accidentally exploded, 
and the whole charge lodged in his heart. 

At Plymouth, aged 78, Mr. Thomas Johnson. 
The deceased was at the battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar, and was one of Lord Nelson’s bearers. 

At Putney, suddenly, Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the late Wentworth Malim, esq. formerly of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

In New-st. Spring-gardens, at her son’s Sir 
Richard Mayne, K.C.B. aged 88, Mrs. Mayne, 
widow of Mr. Justice Mayne, of the Court of King’s 
Bench, Ireland. 

At Eaton Bray Vicarage, near Dunstable, aged 
73, Sarah, relict of Michael Morrah, esq. of 
Worthing. 

At St. Osyth Tower, Lieut. George Robert 
White, R.N. 

At Queensborough, Drogheda, aged 89, Joseph 
Wright, esq. 

Oct. 28. At his residence, Leyton, Essex, Ro- 
bert Barclay, esq. of Lombard-st. 

M. Graffinno Bassani, formerly a Lieutenant in 
the Sardinian service, who committed suicide at 
the Bridge Hetel, London Bridge, by shooting 
himself with a pistol whilst in the bath-room of 
that establishment. The jury returned a verdict 
of** Temporary Insanity.” 

Suddenly, at the Royal Marine Barracks, For- 
ton, near Gosport, Fanny, wife of Lieut.-Col. H. J. 
Delacombe, Royal Marines. 

At Stonehouse, aged 69, John Foote, esq. Capt. 
R.N. (retired), for many years a magistrate for 
Devonshire. 

In Merrion-sq. Dublin, aged 66, the Hon. Lady 
Levinge. She was the Hon. Elizabeth Anne Par- 
kyns, eldest dau. of Thomas-Boothby first Lord 
Rancliffe, by Elizabeth-Anne, only dau. and heir of 
Sir William Jones, Bart. She was married in 
1810 to Sir Richard Levinge, Bart. and left his 
widow in 1848, 

From the rupture of a blood vessel on the lungs, 
Mr. John Henry Lindsay, of the Stock Exchange, 
eldest son of the late Robert Lindsay, esq. of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

At her residence, Charles-st. Westbourne-terr 
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Harriet, widow of Christopher Magnay, esq. of 
East-hill, Wandsworth. 

Aged 90, Sarah, widow of Mr. Edward Minister, 
and mother of Mr. Edward Minister, of Argyll-pl. 

At Norwood, aged 35, George Russel Nicholls, 
esq. late of 82d Regt. and eldest son of Nathaniel 
Nicholls, esq. of Salter’s-hill, Nor.vood, Surrey. 

Aged 69, Charles Spencer, esq. of Wrotham- 
road, Gravesend. 

At Herne-hill, Surrey, aged 77, Martha, relict of 
Josiah Wild, esq. 

At her residence, Notting-hill, aged 83, Martha, 
relict of Mr. Josiah Wilkinson, formerly of Lad- 
lane, and Cambridge-st. Hyde-park. 

Oct. 29. In Sussex-place, regent’s-park, aged 
22, Charles A. Fi. Calder, esq. youngest son of Sir 
Henry and Lady Frances Calder. 

At Edinburgh, Elizabeth-Chancellor, relict of 
Daniel Collyer, of Nicton Lodge, Norfolk. 

Aged 73, Maria, wife of the Rev. John Comyns, 
of Woodhouse, Bishopsteignton, and dau. of the 
late Rev. Richard Hothersall Hallett, of Sted- 
combe House. 

Aged 60, Charles Dew, esq. of the Canal, Salis- 
bury. 

In George-st. Devonport, aged 88, Miss Eliza- 
beth Ellery, sister of the late Robert Ellery, esq. 
formerly of Box-hill, Pennycross, and Secretary of 
H.M. Dockyard, Devonport. 

At Allerton, aged 15, Edward, third son of W. 
Fletcher, esq. of the Liverpool Branch of the Bank 
of England. 

At the Mount, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
aged 51, Mary, wife of Tames Green, esq.; also, on 
the 4th inst. at Bromsgrove, aged 75, Mary, relict 
of George Tandy, esq. and mother of the above 
Mary Green. 

At Hastings, aged 71, Mrs. Hullah, of Berners- 
st. Oxford-st. 

At Folkestone, age’ 80, Mary-Elizabeth-Butt, 
widow of Thos. Jones, esq. late of Dawlish, Devon. 

At Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, Mrs. Mary 
Lewis, relict of Thomas Lewis, esq. 

At Cressing, aged 77, Michael Richards. He 
enlisted in the Suffolk Fencibles 22d Jan. 1795; 
volunteered to the 38th Regt. 1801; discharged 
May 1817. Total service 22 years, 5 months, and 
26 days. He had a war medal with five clasps. 

At Galway, at her son’s, Dr. Ronalds, Eliza, the 
wife of Edmund Ronalds, esq. 

At Totton, near Southampton, aged 73, Samuel 
Whitway, esq. Comm. Royal Navy. 

In Stomperlowe-grange, near Sheffield, aged 72, 
Mary, relict of Edmund Wilson, esq. 

Oct.30. Aged 56, Louisa, wife of George Baker, 
esq. Hackney. 

In Park-place, St. James’s, aged 70, John Bid- 
well, esq. 

In Argyll-st. aged 74, Dorothy, relict of A. R. 
Dottin, esq. for many years M.P. for Southampton. 

Suddenly, at Hamble, near Southampton, Com- 
mander Henry Hire, R.N. late of Bermuda. 

At Ramsey, Isle of Man, William Jago, esq. 
I1.M. Customs Inspector of the river at Liverpool, 
and formerly Superintendent of Quarantine at the 
Port of Falmouth. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Margaret, widow of Chas, 
Lyell, esq. late of Notting-hill, London. 

At Sandown, aged 77, Mrs. Frances Munns, 
widow, and one of the daughters of the late John 
Sidney, esq. of the Court Lodge, Yalding. 

At Midland House, Southampton, aged 80, Ma- 
rianne, widow of W. Prendergast, esq. 

At Campden-hill, Kensington, aged 38, Dr. 
Henry Uwins. 

Oct. 31. In Newington-pl. Kennington, Surrey, 
aged 78, Emma-Sophia, widow of James Turner 
Bostock, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

At North Brixton, aged 78, John Brown, esq. 
formerly correspondent to the Hon. Board of Ex- 
cise. 

At Ham Rectory, near Hungerford, Jane, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Douglas, M.A, Canon of 
Durham Cathedral. 
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In London, Jane, wife of F. C. Kelly, esq. soli- 
citor, leaving a husband and eight children to 
lament their loss. 

At Huntingdon, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late Williiam Margetts, esq. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 88,Walter Allen Meriton, esq. 

At Bath, aged 13, Georgiana, youngest dau. of 
William Miller, esq. Ozleworth Park, Gloucestersh. 

At Calverton, Nottinghamshire, aged 71, Thos. 

tedgate, esq. 

At Bedford Circus, Exeter, at a very advanced 
age, Janet, widow of the late Michael Stritch, esq. 

At Truro, aged 76, Miss Ann Green Traer. 

Lately. At Alveston, aged 76, Wm. Bush, esq. 

Dupont, a French dancer and ballet composer 
of great note in the first quarter vf the present 
century. He passed many years in Russia, where 
he was highly esteemed. 








At St. Germain-en-Laye, aged 75, Major William 
Edward Frye, late Major in the service of ber Ma- 
jesty. 

In Lower Calthorpe-st. Miss Magdalene Mal- 








colm Graham, last surviving dau. o f f the late Dr. 
Andrew Graham, of Dalkeith. 

In Sandford-st. Portobello, near Edinburgh, Isa- 
bella-Jane, relict of Major Thos. Frederick Hutch- 
inson, of the Bengal Army. 

In Great Ormond-st. Queen-sq.aged 89, W 
Lawson, esq. formerly of Camboise, near Bly 
Northumb. and Oftferton, Durham. 

Lieut. Charles Rose (1815) and vn wife. ‘I hey 
were among the unfortunate passer who we 
lost in the Annie Jane emigr int ae, on their way 
to Canada. 

At Bermuda, of yellow fever, Frederick Wode- 
house, esq. Capt. Royal Artillery, third son of the 
lion. and Rev. William Wodehouse. 

At Tremere, the house of her son-in-law I. J. 
Hext, esq. Dorothy, wife of Sir Joseph S. Graves 
Sawle, Bart. of Penrice, Cornwall, dau. of the Rey, 
Charles Prideaux Brune, and mother of Charles 
Brune Sawle, esq. M.I. 

Nov. 1. At Camberwell, aged 85, Ann-Sarah 
Madox Blackwood, of Pitreavie, N.B. relict of Eras 
mus Madox, esq. of Camberwell. 

At Mid Lavant, near Chichester, aged 82, Jane, 
relict of William Dearling, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 84, Sarah, relict of Jolin Evans, 
esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

At Strood, aged 90, T. Knight, esq. much and 
deservedly respected by a numerous circle of 
friends. 

At Kilforne, aged 76, the Dowager L ady Power, 
relict of Sir John Power, co. of Tipperary. 

At the house of her son-in-law Capt. Bedford, 
R.N. Rathellen, Sligo, aged 82, Jane Renwick, 
relict of Lieut. Renwick, of Greenwich Hospital. 

At York, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Bewley Tay- 
lor, esq. of The Brooms, Staffordshire. 

Aged 64, Mary, wife of Thomas Tipping, esq. of 
Hockley-hill, Birmingham. 

Aged 62, Eleanor, relict of John Jacob Zornlin, 
esq. formerly of Bethel-pl. Camberwell. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. West, the relict of Wm 
Becher, esq. formerly a Capt. 31st Regt 

Nov. 2. At Buckden, co. Huntingdon, aged 61, 
Capt. Samuel James John Black, late of the 6th 
(or Enniskillen) Dragoons. 

Aged 76, Mary, widow of Major-Gen, William 
Brooks, H.E.1.C.5. 

At Ash Craig, Ayrshire, A. D. Campbell, esq. 

Aged 87, Nicholas Henry, esq. of Ripon. 

At Madeley House, Ke = gton, aged 23, Ilenry, 
third son of William Hoof, esq. 

At Malvern, Henry Mit - ll Hull, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, Scholar of University Coll. Oxford, youngest 
son of William Winstanley Iull, esq. of Tickwood, 
near Wellington, Shropshire. 

Miss Grace Dalrymple Hay, second dau. of the 
late Sir John Dalrymple Hay, Bart. of Park-place. 

At Langley Mill House, Halstead, Essex, aged 
49, William Oliver, esq. artist, of Ovington-square, 
Knightsbridge. 

At Brixton, aged 79, Stephen Ponder, esq. 














Aged 71, William Robinson, esq. of High Har- 
rowgate. 

At Lintra Lodge, Reading, aged 79, Cajeton 
Dias Santos, esq. formerly of Colchester. 

Aged 53, Mary-Ann, wife of John Singleton, esq. 
of Teresa Cottage, Pocklington. 

At Southernhay, Exeter, Miss Snell. 

At Little Kimble, Bucks, aged 24, George Ber- 
nard Spencer, esq. second son of the late Rey. F. 
C. Spencer, Rector of Wheatfield, Oxon. 

Nov.3. At Road, James Bailey, esq. 

Richard Banks, esq. of Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 
and of Hatton-garden. 

At Little Hampton, aged 86, Samuel Briggs, esq. 
of Grantham. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Daniel Cooper, esq. 
merchant, of Copthall-chambers, and Clapham- 
road, formerly of Sydney, New South Wales. 

Of paralysis, William Copp, esq. of Park House, 
St. Thomas. 

At Stourmouth rectory, Jane-Frances, wife of 
the Rev. Richard Drake, Rector of Stourmouth. 

Aged 46, Mr. Charles Faithfull, of the Chapter 
Coffee house, Paternoster-row. 

At Belstead Hall, aged 65, Mrs. Harwood, relict 
of Samuel Harwood, esq. 

At Dover, aged 75, Thomas Ismay, esq. 

Aged 21, Ellen, eldest dau. of John Lees, esq. of 
the Gerwynn, near Wrexham, Denbighshire. 

At Birchfield, near Birming! 1am, William Lin- 
wood, esq. 

At Madrid, M. Mendizabal. He held a promi- 
nent place in the Spanish government during the 
regency of General Espartero. 

At Henrietta-villa, aged 77, William, only sur- 
viving brother of the late James Mackenzie, esq. 
banker, of Bath. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, Maria-Adelaide, third 
dau. of Major Mairas. 

At Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, aged 91, Susanna, 
relict of Jonathan Peckover, esq. banker. 

At Rodborough, aged 40, Henry Ricardo, esq. 
of the Stock Exchange; and, on the 9th 
wii, John-Earnest, infant son of the above. 
ed 47, M. Sangster, esq. of Swithin’s-lane, 
and Park-road, Stockwell. 

Nov. 4. Charles Eudo Bellingham, esq. soli- 
citor, Battle, Sussex. 

At Sidbury, Devon, aged 92, Mary, relict of the 
i William Evans Bishop, and mother of the 

Rev. Alfred Bishop, of Beaminster. 

At Hastings, aged 43, James Kerr, esq. some- 
time of Harleston, Norfolk, afterwards of the city 
of Coventry. He has left legacies of 1002. each to 
the following charitable institutions :—the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
the National Society for the Education of the 
Poor; the Society for Promoting the Building, 
&e. of Churches; the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Additional Curates ; the Training 
Institution for Nurses in London in the Principles 
of the Church of England; and the Hospital far 
cases of Consumption, at Brompton. Also legacies 
of 502. each to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital ; 
to the Infirmary for the Indigent Blind in that 
city; to the Hospital at Great Yarmouth (his 
native town); to the Coventry and Warwickshire 











Hospital ; to the Fund for the Restoration of 


Yarmouth Church; and to the Priory National 
Schools there. 

In London, aged 56, John Montagu, esq. secre- 
tary to the gove rmment of the Cape of Good Hope 

At Bognor, Mary-West, widow of John Neale, 
esq. of Coldwalth ‘im, Sussex. 

At Duppa 7 on, the residence of her 
son-in- law, W RW hite , esq. aged 84, Mary, relict 
of J. J. Nicholls, esq. late of Wandsworth. 

At Bounington House, Lanark, aged 32, Eliza- 
beth-Johanna, wife of Sir Charles W. A. Ross, 
Bart. of Balnagown and Bonnington. 

At Brighton, Isabella-Georgiana, dau. of Octa- 
vius Wigram, esq. 

At Hawarden, Flintshire, aged 94, Mrs. Mary 
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Woodley, last surviving dau of tiie late Mr. Wil- 
liam Woodley, of Kineton, Warwickshire, and aunt 
of Mr. Josiah Woodley, of that place. 

Nov. 5. Elizabeth-Rhodes, wife of C. J. Cornish, 
esq. of Salcombe-house, and youngest dau. of the 
late James Cornish, esq. of Black Hall. 

At Chedder, aged 78, J. Keel, esq. 

At Exeter, John Massey, esq. Comm. R.N. 

Aged 62, Anna, wife of the Rey. 8S. Mence, Rector 
of Ulcomb, Kent. 

— Thomas Morley, esq. R.N. of Newtown 
Hall, Montg jomeryshire and Beresford-pl. South- 


sea, Ii mts, grandson of f the late Sir John Powell 
Price, Bart. of Newtown IHlall. 

At his residence, Woodovis, in the parish of 
Tavistock, aged 71, William Morgan, esq. Mr. 


Morgan was proprietor of the Woodovis Fox- 
hounds, established by his father nearly a century 
since, and which he has kept 25 years. 

At Brighton, aged 37, Ellen-Ann-Watts, wife of 
Wm. Parkinson, esq. of Ladbroke-ter. Notting-hill. 

At Coventry, at the residence of her father-in- 
law, aged 31, Helen, wife of R. K. Rotherham, esq. 
jun. and fifth dau. of the late John Ryley, esq. 

At Brudeneil-pl. New North-road, of consump- 
tion, Mr. Henry Thomas, for nearly 20 years secre- 
tary to the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, leaving a widow and young 
family to deplore their loss. 

Nov. 6. At Sittingbourne, Kent, aged 83, Ian- 
nah, wife of William Abbot, esq. 

At Brompton-square, aged 46, Arthur Jennings 
Aikin, esq. a magistrate and member of the Town 
-Council of the borough of Maldor 1, grandson of the 
late John Aikin, M.D. 

At the residence of her brother, E. 
esq. at Gravesend, aged 72, Elizabeth, 
the late George Palmer, esq. of Hackney. 

At Lenham, aged 46, George Powell, esq. third 


Leathley, 
widow of 
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son of the late James Powell, esq. of the same 
place. 

At Oxted rectory, Marian Pyne, wife of the Rey. 
W. M. Pyne, Rector of Oxted, Surrey. 

At Bristol, from eating monk’s-hood root, Mr. 
Joseph Russell, a bookseller of Chard. He was 
on a visit to his brother William, a coach-maker. 
The servant was directed to dig a root of horse- 
radish in the garden, and by mistake she took 
the wrong plant. Both brothers partook of it, 
and Joseph soon expired; William recovered, not 
having taken a fatal quantity. A coroner’s jury 
ascribed the death to the eating of * aconitum 
nepellus ” in mistake. This is supposed to be only 
the second case of the kind: Dr. Pereira records 
one, 

At Guernsey, Ilarriet, wife of James Sheldon, 
esq. of Sheldon- ‘villa, Upper Clapton. 

At Southampton, aged 74, George Wheeler, esq. 

At the residence of Wm. Curtis, esq. of Alton, 
aged 59, Thomas Charles Woodward, esq. surgeon, 
of Penton, near Andover, 

Nov. 7. At Budleigh 
Barlow, esq. 

Aged 45, Jolin Budd, esq. of Moorgate-st. late of 
Liverpool. 

At Dover, Elizabeth-Sophia, wife of William 
Gascoigne Clinker, esq. of Plaistow, Essex. 

Aged 83, Captain Francis Ellis, of Harwich, 
upwards of 40 years in the Trinity service ; and 
on the 9th, aged 73, Mary, his wife. 

At Mount Nursling, near Southampton, aged 
68, Ellen, wife of Col. W. H. L. Frith, late Com- 
mandant of the Bengal Artillery. 

At Chilbolton rectory, Hants, aged 20, Anthony 
Lambert, scholar of King’s college, Cambridge, 
and eldest surviving son of Rev. A. L. Lamkert. 

At Woodlands, Torquay, aged 68, Jane, relict of 
Rey. Peter Leigh. 


Salterton, Devon, John 
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De: iths Registered - "3 
, med || 48 
Week ending | | be 
Saturday, (Under 15 to) 60 and Age not | Total., Males, | Females,|) 4 “0 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. | | | rs 
| {| 
Oct. 29..| 579 382 170 13 1144 | 592 552 || 1617 
Nov. 5. | 552| 362 176 12 1101 | 578 | 523 |! 1658 
» (12. 617 387 187 1 1192 | 617 575 || 1614 
» 19. | 609) 339 214 —_ 1162 606 556 | 1561 
!] 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 25. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8. d. es 4. &. &. s. d. s. d. 
72 =69 42 3 26 0 43 11 52 6 56 7 


PRICE OF 
Sussex eoseinsna 


PRICE 
Hay, 47. 5s. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 


ey are, e Od. to vo 8d. 
Mutton c~ntisbensette Gb OGG. Be. 

reer. wa ame A 
ree ae a 


HOPS, 
97. 9s. to 110. Peat “are Pockets, 


Nov. 28. 
112, Os. to 177. Os. 


OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, ew: 26. 
to 5/. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 12s. to 2/. 2s.—Clover, 4/, 15s. to 61. Gs. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 28. 
Beasts.......0- 4,043 Calves 272 
SheepandLambs 25,350 Pigs 240 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 25. 


Walls Ends, &c. 19s. Od. to 32s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 58s. 0d. 


Other sorts, 16s. 6d. to 23s. 6d, 
Yellow Russia, 57s, 6d. 
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From October 26, to November 25, 1853, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. “ahrenheit’s Therm, 































































































. |a4 : 4s “4 : 
S3/32| 2 (8s) § lsd 38 2 82, §& 
eS S E| 3 $e - Weather. Bs 2 = 3 $= Weather. 
CF loa| | & AA 25 =" 2 
on; * | ° | ° lin. pts. Nov. ° | ° | * in. pts. 
26 | 57 | 64 | 57 29, 72 ||fr. heavy rain) 11 40 | 40 42 30, 26 (cloudy, fair 
27 | 58 | 63 | 38) , 66 'rn.cy.hy.ritg., 12 | 42 | 49 45. , 22 |/foggy, rain 
28 | 54) 61 | 5k) , 57 cloudy, fair | 13 | 40 | 47 42 29, 85 rain, cloudy 
29 | 53 | 56) 47) , 87 fair 14 | 40 | 44) 42, 74 cloudy 
30 | 49 | 52 | 50 30,05 ‘cloudy 15 | 40 41 | 42 , 69 | fgy. sleet, rn. 
31 | 50 | 55 | 50 |29, 93 | fair, cloudy 16 | 41 45) 35 , 68 |fair, fogey 
N.1 | 51 | 58 | 52 » 88 | cloudy, fair 17 | 3h | 43 | 34 » 77 | do. 
2| 53/59 | 50 , 92 fair, cloudy 18 | 34 47 | 36—, 97 | do. cioudy 
3 | 49 | 56 | 51 30, 03 foggy, fair 19 | 40 | 47 | 41 30, 05 do. do. 
4/49] 5l | 48 29, 94 | fair 20 | 42 , 47 | 41 , 10 | cloudy, rain 
5 | 48} 50/50. , 81 j/do. | 21 | 39 | 41 | 38, , 26 |'do. 
6 | 50 | 57 | 53 |, 93 |rain, gloomy | 22 | 34 | 40 35, 23 | cdy.fgy.dense 
7 | 50 | 57 | 53 30, 21 |foggy 23 | 30 | 35° 32 , 19/|'do. do. do. 
8 | 50/55 | 43), 26 |do. 24 38/45 36 , 99 | do. rain, snow 
9|4 49 | 40 » 41 Ido. fair 125 35! 41 42 , 08 |do. do. 
10! 40'48' 42 =, 33 Icloudy, fair || 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
4@ig|Of Of OF PE 2.%8% 8 Ex. Bills 
@|) |ueliene!' B&B See ss zs £1000. 
sim} 23,28 Armee s sno <s 
Sig; 5S | & we | 4652 = 
| se} * ” ot) _ 
28\—— 9128 923 933 52 99}—— 250 ldis.lpm. par. 4 pm, 
29 212 922 | 933 944 593 —-— par.d pm. 4 pm. par. 
31/212 | 933 94} 953 53 ——113 —— 2 dis. 5 lpm. 
2215 | 928 93% 94% 53 993113 248 Lpm.2dis. par. 5 pm. 
3\216 | 94 953 962 5 993——253 2Qdis.lpm. 2 5pm. 
4/216 | 94 953 | 96 53 ——-————4pm.ldis. 5 1pm. 
5/217 94 95 | 96 —113 253 4 2pm. = 
7'217 | 948 | 95% | 963, 53 ————~———par.3pm. 5 2pm. 
8/217 | 942 , 953 | 963 53 \—————254 par.3pm. 2 5 pm. 
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1lsi——|_ 94 951 | 96 | 53 ———— ldis.2pm. 3 § pm. 
16 218 94 95 96 53 ————253 ———_ 3. G pm. 
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ma 9 953 96 53 —— par. 4 7pm. 
192173 94 954 96 —-——112}—— — 5 8pm. 
21/218 , 94} 95} 963— 250 lpm. 8 6pm. 
22218 945 95} 962 993112 —— lpm. 6 9pm. 
23218 | 944; 958 962 53 — 41pm. 6 9pm. 
24218 948 | 95% 963 5} ——~———— 4pm. 95 Qpm. 
25 947 | 953 963 5} ——113 —— Ipm. 5 8pm. 
265—_ 945 96 963 ———_- ——-——- 4 pm 8 Spm. 
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H. L. R. 629 
Babbington, R. 524 
Bacon, H. E. 303. 
J. 302 S. S. 
102 
Badcock, T. 651 
Baddeley, A. 306 
Bagnall, H. 84. M. 
E. 524 
Bagot, .Hon. 
304 
Bagshawe, E. U. 
305 
Bagster,R.M.M. 214 
Bahn, R. S. 195 
Bailey, C. 84, 524. 
C.R. 428. J. 654. 
J. G. 102. T. 211 
Baillie, Mr. H. 84 
Baines, M. 403 
Baker, E. 194, 430. 


Mrs. 


G. M. 687. J. 
627. .653. Lt. 
G. S. 322. Mrs. 
A. 651. S. 520. 
Sir R. 209. W. 
542 

Baldock, F. 404. 


Mrs, E, H. 85 
Baldwin, C. E. B. 
213. Mrs. E. 402 
Balfour, F. L. 403 
Ball, A. Y. 627. M. 
522. M.L. d4l 
Balli, G. 426 
Baly, W. 302 
Bamfylde, A. 196 
Bampfield, W. L. 
303 
Banks, R. 654 
Banner, G, J. 192 
Bannister, J. 214 
Bantry, Rt. Hon.M. 
C’tess of 323 
Barber, S. 539 
Barclay, Capt. G. K. 
G. 213. R. 653 
Bardsley, J. L. 302 
Bardwell, W. H. 431 
Barker, A. 210. F. 
R. 306. T. 211. 
W. G. 402 
Barkly, H. 192. Sir 
H. 302 
Barlow, C. G. T. 


401. J. 655. W. 
F. 212 


Barnard, C. C. 520. 
J. 541. T. 101 

Barne, J. 542 

Barnes, A. M. 304. 
H. 538. J. 213. 
J. W. 305. L.S. 
403, R.W.625 


Index to 


Barnett, C. 649. M. 
86 

Barnicoat, H. 195 

Barrett, A. 404 

Barrow, C. B. 303 

Barry, A. C. 327. 
D. T. 520 

Barrymore, W. 98 


Bartlett, J. 84. P. 
652 

Bartley, E. 304 

Barton,Capt.R.325. 
H. N. 625. RB. 
209 


Bartrop, M. L. 430 

Barwell, M. E. 628. 
W. H 404 

Basilico, S. C. 194 

Baskerville, Mrs. H. 
304 

Bassani, M. G. 653 

Bassett, L. C. 194 

Batailard, M. P.T. 
524 

Batchelior, E. 540 

Bateman, L. E. 98. 
R. P. 402. S. 86. 
W. 323 

Bates, Lt.-Col. H. 
519. Mrs. J. 541. 
R. 102 

Batt, E. A. 652 

Batten, J. G. 537 

Baumbach, A. 194 

Bawtree, W. 325 

Baynes, W. F. 629 

Bazeley, F. L. 520 

Bazley, T. 83 

Beach, Sir M. H. 
193 

Beachey, J. 626 

Beal, S. 303 

Bealey, S. 193 

Beames, J. 651 

Beamish, F. M. 302. 
W. 428 

Bean, C.99. H.H. 
194 

Beard, M. 651 

Beare, Mis. Major 
402 

Bearfort, Mrs. F. 304 

Beaumont, Lord, 192 

Becher, Mrs. W. 
654 

aBeckeit, Mrs.G.A. 
85 

Beckford, M. L. 429 

Bedford, Majer W. 
E, 83 

Bedingfield, T. 214 

Beebe, C. S. 429 

Beecroft, Mrs. 101 

Beek, J. 213 

Beer, J. 651 


Names. 


Beetham, F. 539. 
M. 403 

Begbie, Dr. J. 83 

Beke, E. 210 

Belcher, A. 101. E. 
652 

Bell, A. 520. Capt. 
G.K. 325. D.102. 


Hon, A. 426. L. 
209, Mrs. J. 322. 
Mrs. M. 304. S. 
211 


Bellairs, H. 401 

Bellingham, C. E. 
654 

Bellis, R. 625 

Bellman, A. H. 303 

Benison, W. B. 628 

Benn, E. 403. J. 
W. 524 

Bennett, H. 306. J. 
536. W.J. 207 

Benningfield, M. 
332. T.T. 32% 

Bennsworth, J. B. 
429 

Benson, F. J. 102. 
M. M. 322 

Bent, Lt. W. R.325 

Bentley, G. 196 


Beresford, C, 522. 
J.B. 306. M.E. 
522 


Berguer, F. R. 101 
Berkeley, Mrs. G. B. 
85. F. 541 
Bernard, E. 99 
Berry, Capt. G, F. 
195. F. 393 
Bertles, W. D. B. 
86, 192 
Bessy, A. L. 305 
Best, E. L. 627. M. 
628 
Betham, H. 650 
Bethel, E. M. 211 
Bethune, Mrs. D. 85 
Bevan, G. 212 
Bevis, A. 629 
Bew, G. E. 428 
Bewes, W. E. 83 
Bickerstaff, A. 210 
Biddle, A. 102. A. 
M. 524 
Biddulph, C. 541 
Bidwell, E.651. J. 
653. J. C. 209. 
S. S. 212 
Bigg, F.521. W.324 
Bigge, J. R. 215. 
M. 539 
Bignell, R. R. 210 
Bille, M. de, 211 
Billing, R. 324 
Billingham, S, 541 


Bilton, M. A. 196 
Binger, H. 194 
Bingham, J. 98 
Birch, E. R. 628 


Bird, J.302. J. W. 
84. M.522. R. 
M. 422 


Birkett, J. 306. J. 


P. 628. M. 102, 
205 

Birnie, G. 192. R. 
401 

Bishop, F. W. 321. 
M. 654 

Bissett, Major J. J. 
83 

Black, Capt. S. J.J. 
654. E.H. 195. 
P. Y. 629 

Blackall, Mrs. 98. 


S. C. B. 194 
Blackburn, F. 622. 
J. 192, 520. Miss 
E. 102. Mr. 302 
Blackburne, J. 523 
Blackett, Mrs. E. A. 
e4 
lackwood, A. S. M. 
G54 
Blair, D. A. 428. E. 
J. S. 305 
Blake, E. R. 101. 
F.304,. F.W.627. 
H.F.98. M. 652. 
R.542. R. H. 570 
Biakiston, J. H. 214 
Bland, S. 428 
Blewitt, Mr. 429 
Bliss, E. 306. Mrs. 
S. 402 
Blogg, Mrs. 322 
Blomefield, Mrs. J. 
402 
Blount, E. C. 98 
Bloxsidge, Miss M. 
211 
Bluett, A. F. G. 625 
Blyth, A.429. G. 100 
Boden, G. 83 
Bodman, J. 99 
Bodmer, L. R. 194 
Boileau, Eus. L. A. 


97 
Jolton,J.305. J.S. 
521 
Bond, A. 192 
Bones, A, £13 
Bonham, Lt.-Col. 
G. W. 537 
Bonner, C. 99 
Bonney, T. 536 
Bonnor, G. 626 
Buoker, C. F. @4 
Bools, Miss 539 
Booth, E. 214 














Borradaile, F. 625. 
Mrs. A. 85 

Borrer, D. 627 

Bursley, D. 98 

Borton,C. 192. Ma- 
jor A. 83 

Boscawen, Mrs. J. 
T. 304 

Bostock, E. S, 653 

Bosworth, H. de B. 
649 

Bouchier, G, 403. 
S. A. 86 

Boughton, C. M. 
537 

Boulderson, G. 209 

Boulton, H. 428 


Bowdoin, Capt. J. 
T. 83 

Bowen, C. 523. H. 
214. J. H. 537. 
M. 325 

Bower, A. 215. E, 
L. 427 


Bowker, C. F. 324 
Bowlby, E. 324 
Bowles, J. 10U 
Bowring, E. A. 85. 
S. 652 
Bowyer, W. J. 628 
Boxer, H. B. 209. 
T. M. B. 196 
Boycot, H. 427 
Boyd, Mrs. J. A. H. 
626 
Boyle, Capt. W. 196. 
J. 627 
Boys, T. J. 402 
Brackenbury, W.T. 
194 
Braddell, A. 
G. M. 627 
Braddock, L. 102 
Bradford, B. 305 
Braduey, L, M. C. 
K. 306 
Bradshaw, G. 431. 
J. 83, 522 
Bradshawe, Mrs. G. 
P. 193 
Brady, E. 523. 
J. 522 
Braidley, F. A. 428 
Bramley, F. 212 
Brampton, J. 428 
Bramwell, G. W. 
W. 83 
Brandon, H. 540 
Brayshaw, T. 99 
Brecknell, E. C, C. 
523 
Bree, W. 86 
Brereton, G. 195 
Brett, F. H. 629 
Brewer, J. 651 


303. 


M. 


Index to 


Briant, M. 324. W. 
Hi. 195 

Brice, S. 540 

Brickwell, J. 402. 
Lt. S. J. 402 

Bridge, F. 208. J. 
543 

Bridgeman, H. E. 
F. 427 

Bridger, Mrs. W. 
M. 85 

Bridges, E.524. E. 


F. 86. G. 652. 
J.A.A.85. W. 
4°26 


Bridgewater, J. 325 

Bridgman, A.B.98. 
E. 652 

Bridgnell, M. 327 

Brien, Dr. R. 102 

Briggs, Capt. G. 83. 


F. Comm. 100. 
I. 542. J. 682. 
S. 654 


srightwell, I. 102 

Brigstocke, M. W. 
194 

Brine, Mrs. G. A. 
521 

Briscoe, S. S. 85 

Britten, J. 325 

Broad, W. 325 

Broadhurst, S. 402 

Brock, E. 211 

Brocklehurst,E.523, 
524 

Brodie, P. B. 192 

Brodrick, W. 85 

Broke, Capt. G. N. 
524 

Bromilaw, J. 536 

Bromley, A. 403 

Brovke, J. 326. 
Mrs. A. B. 402. 
Mrs. W. H. 431. 
T. 303 

Brookhouse, B. 431 

Brooks, G. H. 306. 
M. 654. W.426 

Broome, L. G. F. 
520 

Brotherton, Mrs. J. 
85 

Browell, J. 306 

Brown, B.99. Capt. 
J. T. 325. Col. 
A. 214. G, 211, 
303, 427. H. 210. 
H.F.327. J.196, 
427, 653. J. J. 
627. M.A. 524, 
537. Mrs. T. 100. 
R. N. D. 86 

Browne, A.626. C. 
325. Col. B.C. 


Names. 


537. F. M. 195. 
G.W. 328. Hon. 
E. A.196. M.E,. 
325 

Browning, A. 
M. 324 

Brownlow, P. 428 

Brownrigg, J.S.539. 
Major S. 401 

Bruce, G. 401. Hon. 
F.302. R.C.196. 
T. 653 

Brune, Hon. Mrs. C, 
G. 193 

Brush, J, R. 86 

Bryant, J.431. Mrs. 
S. A. 100 

Buchanan, D. 629. 
Major J. 541 

Buck, G.S. 83. M. 
de, 650. R. H.K. 
520 

Buckland, Mrs.E.C. 
193 

Buckle, J. 323 

Buckley, J. 303. J. 
A. F.305. Major- 
Gen. E, P. 625. 
W. E. 625 

Bucknell, C. 402. 
G. 323 

Buckston, E. F. A. 
524 

Buckton, E. 403 

Budd, E. W. V. 209. 


524, 


J. 540, 655. L. 
A. 195. Mrs. A. 
98 


Bull, J. H. 194 
Buller, H.541. Mrs. 
4.5. Y.198. W. 
E. 85 
Bullock, M. 103. St. 
G. 209 
Bullocke, H. B. 401 
Bulmer, C. 85 
Bunbury,G.99. Mrs. 
H. 402 
Bunch, R. 192 
Bunn, T. 98 
Bunnett, H. J. 195 
Bunning, C. E. 404 
Bunsen, Mrs. E. 85 
Burbank, J. 652 
Burchell, A. 426. W. 
H. F. 305 
Burchett, G. 404 
Burd, G, 84. J. 536 
Burdett, D. J. 428 
Burer, S. 324 
Burgh, Lady E. de 
404 
Burghley, Lady 304 
Burke, Mrs, St. G, 
193 
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Burlingham, J. 538 
Burnaby, G.H. 322. 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. 
302. MajorC. H. 
83 
Burne, H. R. 628 
Burr, J. 304 
Burra, W. P. 86 
Burrell, E. A. 649. 
M. 649 
Burridge, Capt. R. 
303 
Burroughes, 
Mrs. R. 521 
Burroughs, W. 102 
Burrows, J. 428 
Burton, Capt. F. A. 
P. 628. Capt. J. 
R. 83. C.R. 426. 
Lieut. A. J. 520. 
Lt.-Gen. W. M. 
426 
Bury, E.522. Lady 
B. 306. M.A. 212 
Bush, H. E. 524. 
J.401, 625. W. 
654 
Bushe, J. S. 192 
Bushman, M.N.326 
Butcher, J. L. 629. 
L. G. 195 
Butler, A. S, 192. 
J. F. 326. S. J. 
520 
Butlin, M. 426 
Butterfield, E. 652 
Butterworth, E. 651 
Buxton, H. 429 
Byam, W. 537 
Bye, Mrs. M. 652 
Byers, O. B. 84 
Byne, H. T. L. 211 
Byng, Capt. C. D. 
321. Hon. E. F, 
430. Major Hon, 
G. H. C. 625 
Byrne, E. 627. Mrs. 
M. 213 
Byron, Hon. F. 401. 
Hon. Mrs. F. 85 
Cabell, W. 101 
Caffin, C. S. 195 
Cahlemann, E. U. 
652 
Cahusac, W. L. 195 
Caine, T. 520 
Calder, C. A. H. 653 
Caldwell, H. 537. 
Comm. H. 303 
Callanane, W. 538 
Callander, J. 322 
Callendar, W. 303 
Callender, R. B. 102 
Camden, Marchio: 
. ness 521 


Hon. 
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Cameron, E, M, 522 
Campbell, A. 194. 
A. D.654. B, W. 
540. Capt. R. P. 
83. C. T. 193. 
D.207. E.K.214. 
E. S. 210. Hon, 
A. G. 628. J.210. 
J-R.Zi1. L. 212. 
Lady 521. Lt. G, 
2.209. MajorG. 
83. R. 401 
Candler, B. S. 427 
Cannon, Major R.83 
Capel, A. 196 
Capper, C. H. 213 
Capreol, T. 652 
Carbery, Lady 626 
Card, M. 305 
Carew, E. A. 540. 
Mrs. R. H. 521 
Carington, Hon. C. 
K. M. 195 
Carless,C.211.-J.99 
Carlile, W. 326 
Carmichael, J.C. E. 
304 
Carnwathb, Rt. Hon. 
M.A.C’ tess 0f540 
Carpenter, A. 305. 
D. T. 538, E.325. 
E.S.86. T.W.99 
Carr, A. 194. C. 
H. 303. Lt.-Col. 
G. K. 302. Mrs. 
F. 427 
Carroll, Rear Adm, 
Sir W. F. 192 
Carrow, R. 196 
Carter, A. 209. H. 


E. 85. J. 402. 
M. 538. Mrs. J. 
B.626. T.G.192 


Cartwright, Lady 
F.429. Mrs.S.193 
Carver, A. J. 403 
Carwithen,F.N. 537 
Cary, J. 540. R. 
R. 194 
Casamajor, Miss C. 
322 
CassF.C.305. J.98 
Cassidi, Capt. 195 
Castle, K. 196 
Cathcart, Lt.-Gen. 
Hon. G. #3 
Catherwood, J. 100 
Cattley, E. 100. J. 
P. 541 
Cavendish, Major- 
Gen. Hon. H.F.C. 
83 
Cawrie, W. 522 
Cazenove, E. 628 
Cecil, Lord R.G.302 


Index to Names. 


Chafy, E. C. 652 
Chalmer, M. C. 628 
Chalmers, Major- 
Gen. Sir W. 519 
Chamberlain, J. W. 
627 
Chambers, C.E.653. 
Mrs. 540. Mrs. 
T. 85. S. 395. 
W. 211 
Chambre, T. 99 
Chamnpnet, C. 431 
Chandlegs, J. E. 652 
Chandos, Marchio- 
ness of 626 
Channer, A. T, 542 
Chaplin, F. 629. M. 
626. S$. 428 
Chapman, C. Lady 
85. E. 401. J. 
86, 520. Lt. W. 
P. 210. Mrs. S. 
652. S. 100 
Chappell, E. 403 
Charles, C. 542 
Charlier, J. J. 524 
Charnock, A. E. 404 
Charteris, H. 426 
Charters, R. H. 395 
Chase, T. H. 625 
Chatfield, H. 520. 
R. 536 
Chayter, A. J. 99 
Chaytor, Lady 84 
Cheeseman, Mrs. R. 
99 
Cheetham, W. 86 
Cherry, C. C. 428. 


E. J. 86. H. C. 
523 

Chewton, Visc’tess 
84 


Cieyne, A. 428 
Chichester, C, 404. 
Hon. Mrs. F. 521. 
Sir A. 192 
Childers, R. F.W.86 
Childs, J. B. 325. 
J.T.325. M.A.650 
Chilton, S. 427 
Chippendale, J. 429 
Chittenden, H. 429 
Chivel, Capt. B. 426 
Cholmeley, Miss 403 
Chorley, E. 326 
Christie, Capt.P. 83. 
E. 650. J. 196 
Christopherson, W. 
427 
Chubb, C. W. 627. 
Mrs. T. H. 193 
Chureb, F. 305. R. 
W. 306 
Churchill, C. A. 213 
Churton, J. F. 207 


Clapham, G, 323 
Clark, C. 195. H. 
A. 196. J. 323. 
5. P. 192.. LG. 
8. L. A. 403. 
M. A, 524 
Clarke, A. 196. B. 
J. 628. Ens. J. 
97. E. S. 323. 
G. C.T.386. G. 
H. 629. J. 541. 
J. W. 306. Miss 
M. 98. T. 84. 
W. J. 192 
Clavell, C. 651 
Clay, H.305. T.98 
Claypole, J. B. 430 
Clayton, E, 430 
Clayton, E. E. 541 
Clelan, H. 306 
Clements, Hon. F. 
N. 303 
Clendon, Capt. W. 
302 
Cleobury, J. 207 
Clerk, E. H. 86 
Cliff, A. M. 401 
Clifton, H. 649 
Climenson, E, A. 86 
Clinker, E. S. 655 
Clinton, L. E.M.523 
Clive, J. H. 652. 
Lady M. 521 
Clode, E. 650 
Clowes, J. 194 
Coates, J. 304. R. 
T. 208 
Coathupe, E. 427 
Cobby, L. 522 
Cobham, W. 651 
Cock, A. 539 
Cockburn, A, E, 85. 
Capt. W. P. 209. 
L. H. 214 
Cockcroft, L.M. 196 
Cockton, H. 212. 
W. H. 539 
Codd, A. 306 
Codrington, E. B. 


7 
Coffin, Lt. W. C. 
322. T. 209 
Cohen, A. H. 102 
Coke, EF. F. 626. 
Major 625 
Colborne,Capt.Hon. 
F. 520. J. 629. 
R. 215 
Colchester, W.G.326 
Coldwell, H. 323. 
- 520 
Cole,Mrs. H. D.626 
Coleman, W. E.98 
Colenso, J. W. 84 
Coleridge, H. D.629 


Coles, H. A. 627 
Colethurst, S. 306 
Collard, J. 323 
Collet, E. 324 
Collett,C.430. Mrs. 
H. P. 85 
Collier, C. G, 650. 
L. 522. Mrs. H. 
213. M. F. 428. 
T. 541 
Collingridge, E, 404 
Collingwood, J, 207 
Collins, C. 99, 327. 
J. 524. M. 537 
Collis, J. D. 520. 
R. 303 
Collison, F. W. 401 
Colls, C. W. 213. 
J. F.625 
Collyer, E. C. 653 
Colquhoun, Mrs. D. 
540 
Colville, J. M. 325. 
Lord 195 
Compton, E. 212, 
651. J. F. 653. 
LadyM.194. Lord 
W. 520 
Comyns, M. 653 
Congleton, M. 211 
Connell, T. G. 626 
Connolly, Comm.M. 
302. W. 211 
Connop, N. 627 
Connor, P. P. 196 
Constable, L. M. 
403. W.J.R. 193 
Conway, W. A. 84 
Cook, C. 541. M. 
A, 99. Mrs. M. 
430. S. T. 523 
Cooke, E. 302. J. 
195. Miss H. 542. 
P. J. W. 404. S. 
A. 210 
Cookes, S. E. 404 
Cookwortby, M. F. 
627 
Coombes, J. 303 
Coope, E. J. 627 
Cooper, A.'85. C. 
A. 320. WD. 654. 
H. 401. J. E.520. 
M.A. 523. Mrs. 
T.193. T. 522 
Coopland, C, M.404 
Coote, Lt.-Col. C. J. 
322 
Cope, C. J. 430. S. 
213 
Copland, A. U. 522. 
Miss A. 101. R. 
C. 541 
Copp, W. 654 
Corbould, M. 651 
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Corker, J. 430 
Cornewall, W. 321 
Cornish, E. H. 101. 
E. R. 655 
Corrie, E.S. 195 
Corsellis, H. 540 
Cort, J. H. 101. R. 
649. W. 537 
Cosserat, G. P. 401. 
R. S. 209 
Coster, E. 403 
Costigin, L. E. 
Cotter, FE. 195 
Cotterill, E. 
W. H. 523 
Cotton, Mrs. B. 
W. 208 
Couch, R. Q. 462 
Couche, Lt. J. 427 
Couchman, 8. S.305 
Coulson, J. H. 323 
Courage, R. 194 
Courtenay, E. 
522. P. 100 
Courtis, C. 195 
Courtney, J. 651 
Cousens, S. 627 
Coventry,Mrs.J.193 
Cowan, Capt. A.322 
Coward, Mrs. J. H. 
626. W.207. W. 
5. 209 
Cowburne, G, 305 
Cowen, E.99. J.523 
Cowles, A. 86 
Cowley, E. 429 
Cowper, Hou. H. E. 
M. 213 
Cox, Capt.C. V. 83. 


537 
593, 


” ~ 
327 


H. 


D.K. 211. F.326. ° 


J.M. 192. J.P. 
208. R. G. 627. 
R. S. 325 


Crabbe, G. E. 211 
Cracroft, Capt. W. 
192 
Cradock, E. 196 
Cragg, Comm. J. B. 
625 
Craig, Miss 99. W. 
303 
Cranage, J. 209 
Cranmer, Mrs. A. 
210 
Craufurd, J. 
Miss 430 
Craven, R. M. 521 
Crawford, F. 428. 
J.196. W.H.403 
Crawley, T. W. 85 
Crayshaw, T. 536 
Cream, R. 102 
Crease, M. M. 649 
Creasy,M.86. Mrs 
626 


625. 


Index to 


Creft, Miss 196 

Cresswell, Sir C. 83 

Creyke, A. H. 100. 
E. 538. H. 100 

Cridland, J. J. 523 

Crispin, Capt. W. 
520 


Croal, Hon. J. 98 
Crockett, G. L. 521 
Croft, H. 537. Lt. 
H. 520 
Crommelin, J. 209 
Crompton,SirC. 302 
Crooke, F, A. 84 
Crooks, H.J.K. 429 


7. Cropper, J. W. 523 


Crosby, Mrs. 538 
Croshaw, C. 213 
Cross, H. 324. J. 
426 
Crosse, S. F. J. 86 
Crosthwaite, J. A. 
653 
Crotch, W. R. 306 
Crowder, S.C. 194 
Crowley, J. S. 194 
Crowther, A.H. 650. 
F. R. 305 
Crozier, W. 305 
Cruikshank, M. 326 
Cruse, F.T. 195 
Crust, E. 627 
Cruttenden, W. 651 
Crux, W. 539 
Cubitt,G. 196. 8.85 
Cumming, A. 650. 
Capt. A. 627. J. 
543. Lt. and 
Capt. H. W. 83. 
Mrs.C. 211. Mrs. 
G. 304. R. 195 
Cundy, Mrs, 541 
Cunnington, R. 97 
Cureton, Mrs. 85 
Curie, P. F. 542 
Currey, A.W.S. 306 
Currie, A. O. 539. 
C. D. 626. R.99 
Curteis, M. 652 
Curties, A. 196 
Curtis, E. G. 522. 
F. H. 626. G.L. 
650. H. S. 86. 
Mrs. A. 324, T. 
430 
Curtler, M. 522 
Curzon, Capt, Hon. 
R.W. P. 83. N.C. 
524 
Cust, Mrs. H. 193 
Cuthill, A. R. 522 
Cutler, C. E. 323 
Cutto, A. 323 
Cuvelje, E. 195 
Dafforne, E. 98 


Names. 


Daintry, M. 541 

Dale, D. 539. D.M. 
539 

Dalgety, Lt. 98 

Dalkeith, Earl 
192 

Dalling, Capt.J.W. 
650 


of 


Dalphin, A. 651 
Dalrymple, Vise’ tess 
626 
Dalton, Major T.N. 
401 
Daly, M. A. 652 
Daizell,C.L.H. 305. 
Major Hon. R. A. 
G. 83 
Damer, Lady J. D. 
428 
Dampier, A. 209 
Dance, M. 404 
Dando, H. 522 
Daniel, A. C. 539. 
J.650. J.J. 84. 
Lt. 194 
Daniell, J. 326 
Daniels, T. 84 
Dansey, Col. C. C. 
323. G. H. 652 
Danson, J. 431 
Darby, J. 627 
Darnley, C’tess of, 
402 
Darracott, S. 101 
D’Arville, G. 321 
Daunt, E. 8. T. 401 
Davenport, L.M.98 
Davidson, C.G. 305. 
F. M. 194 - 
Davies, A. 626. D, 
1.C. 628. E.J.C. 
86. F.M.651. J. 
196,520. J. 536. 
Lt.-Col. M. 210. 
P. J. 84. S. 541. 
T. H. 401 
Davinson, A. E. 629 
Davis, A. 651. E. 
213. F. E. 524 
J.A.625. R.537. 
T. 652 
Davison, H. 192 
Dawber, J. K. 85 
Dawes, B. 541 
Dawson, B. 207. Dr. 
W. 520. G. B. 303. 
M.H. 521. 8.521 


Day, E. 209, 306. 
E. R. 194. Miss 
S.651. S.E. 626 


Dayrell, M. 99 
Deakins, R. P. 209 
Dean, K. 524 
Deane, S. 430, 537 
Dearling, J. 654 


Deas, G. 83 
Dease, J. A. 521 
De Bock, T. 213 
Deighton, C. 305 
Delacombe, Capt. 
H. E. 523. F. 653 
Delafons, E. S. 541 
Delafosse, D. C. 626 
Della Torre, A. 99 
Dennis, C.H.W. 428 
Dennison, G, 426 
Denniss, E, P. 84 
Denny, M. A. 99. 
Mrs. A. 304 
Dent, A. E.651. H. 
306 
Denty, L. 431 
De Putron, P. 192 
Derbishire, C. 100 
Dermer, E. C, 523 
Deverell, W. R. 212 
Devereux, E. 52), 
G. T. 83 
De Veulle, J.T. 541 
De Vitre, Lt. J. D. 
404 
Dew, C. 653 
Dewar, K. J. 98. P. 
M. 213 
Dewdney, Mrs. 651 
Dewell, Capt. T. 429 
Dewick, W. G. 86 
Dewsnap, W. 305 
Dickens, E. M. 431 
Dickenson, M. 103. 
M. E. 403 
Dickinson, A. 324. 
J. 214. M. 650. 
Mrs. 304 
Dickson, J. 99, T. 
M. 521 
Diggins, Lt. F.J.520 
Dilke, M. 431 
Dillon, Hon. C. A. 
425 
Dimoeck, G, 322 
Dingle, R. D. 84 
Dive, R. M. 523 
Dixie, E. J. 305. 
Mrs. A. B.C. 521 
Nixon, A. E. 86. C. 
326. D. 523. G. 
628. J.541. M. 
524. T.649 
Dobbin, O. T. 84 
Docker, W. 326 
Dodd, Miss 426 
Dodgson, J. 321 
Dods, R. 321 
Dodsworth, E. 103. 
Mrs. M. S. 193 
Dolby, E. 524 
Domville, E. A. 403. 
Hon, Capt. J. R. 
98 








672 


Donaldson, E. E. 
629. R. 100 
Donne, S. 326 
Donoughmore, C’tss 
of 521 
Doran, M. R. 306 
Dorman, C.'403. H. 
543 
Dottin, D. 653 
Douboulay, A. 192 
Douce, F. H. 209 
Dougan, R. 519 
Dougball, M. B. 196 
Douglas, J. 653. 
Lady S. 85. M. 
304. S.J. 86 
Dover, G. 84 
Doveton, Capt. J. 
651 
Dowding, B.C. 402. 
J. 323 
Dowell, E. F. 211 
Dowie, J. 539 
Dowker, M. E. 522 
Dowling, A. P. 302 
Down and Connor, 
Wife of Bp. of 402 
Downes, R, T. 523 
Downie, J. 102 
Dowson, E. W. 215 
Dowton, T. S. 102 
Doyle, Col. SirJ.M. 
192 
Doyne, C. H. 304 
Drake, J. F. 654 
Dreaper, J. 326 
Drew, D. 542 
Driffill, E. 627 
Drummond, G, 302, 
401. Hon. Mrs. 
M. 85. J. 625. 
M. 324 
Dublin, Archbp. of, 
302 
Du Boulay, F. H.192 
Du Cane, E. 306. 
Lt. J. 537 
Dudley, G. 85 
Dugdale, R.303. W. 
99 
Duke, M. 86 
Dumayne, F.S. 304 
Dumbleton, E. N. 
403 
Dunbar, Mrs. 84 
Duncan, H.211. J. 
E. 404 
Duncombe, Hon. 
Mrs. 521 
Dundas, A. M. 629. 
Capt. Hon. R. S. 
192, Capt. H. 625 
Dungarvan, R. Vise, 


404 
Dunlop, A. C, 652 


Index to Names. 


Dunn, D. 325. W. 
J. $23 
Dunne, J. 208 
Dunning, R. 85 
Dunstone, Hon. J. 
97 
Dunthorne, E. 538 
Dupont 654 
Dupuis, C. 99 
Durant, A. 102. M. 
430 
Durell, A. 538 
Duret, A. W. 522 
Durham, J. 522 
Durnford, H. E. A. 
95. J. 8.213 
Darrant, 1.401. J. 
R. 322 
Dutton, B. 323 
Dwight, A. 429 
Dwyer, Capt. T. P. 
302. KE. 652 
Dykes, P. 537 
Dyson, M. 214 
Eade, W. A. 103 
Earl, F. C. 628 
Earle, H. 100. T. 
627 
Easterby, R. D.212 
Eastlake, E. 653 
Easton, G. G. 543 
Ebrington, T. W. 
629 
Ebsworth, H. I, 428 
Eden, Comm. H.84. 
Mrs. C. P. 626. 
W. 539 
Edgar, M. G. 425 
Edgell, E, W. 541 
Edmonds, C, 426 
Edmondstone, 
Comm, W. 520 
Edmunds, E, 524 
Edwards, A.W. 626 
E. 102, 323. H. 
541. J.C. 426. 
J.M.520. L. 541. 
Lt.C.209. S.541. 
W.E.303. W.H. 
625 
Egan, C. 653 
Egerton, Lady M. 
304. Lt.-Col. Du 
Pre, 401 
Eglinton, Earl of, 
83, 626 
Eiloart, F. 627 
Ekins, W. 211 
Elam, E. 305 
Eland, E. 542. G,. 
628 
Eld, J. 526. M.323 
Elder, E, 84 
Elderton, F, F. 521 
Elgin, C’tess of 84 


Eliot, M. 195. H. 
321 
Elkington, J.G.541 
Ellaby, W. F. 524 
Ellacombe, ‘W. B. 
326 
Ellery, Miss E. 653 
Elliot, W. 324 
Elliott, E. 627. E. 
K. 303, 306. M. 
428. Mr. J. 84 
Ellis, Capt. F. 655. 
C. E. 306. E, 
429. E. A. 404. 
Miss 196 
Ellison, Major R. 
192 
Elliston, J. 324 
Elphinston, Lt. 303. 
Lord 519 
Elsam, S, S, 404 
Elton, E. C. 195 
Elwes, E. 86. Mrs. 
J. H. E, 85. Mrs. 
R. 521. Mrs. T. 
H. 626 
Elwyn, S, 427 
Emerson, W. J. 401 
Emlyn, Vise’tess 402 
Empson, A. J. 520 
d’Ende,C. Baroness, 
653 
Engleheart, N. B, 
102 
English, J. 395. J. 
T. 629 
Erle, P. 625. Sir 
W. 302 
Erle-Drax,S.C.E.S. 
628 
Errington, Capt. 
537. R. 207. 
Erskine, J. H. 540, 
M. 211, 213 
Escher, A. 196 
Espin, T. E. 402 
Esson, Mrs. 325 
Estcourt, C. E. 629 
Etough, C. 426 
Eustace, R. 403 
Evans, A. M. 524, 
E, 401, 629. E. 
T. 403. G.S. 321. 
H. 401. J. 192, 
430. L.628. Ma- 
jor-Gen.Sir De L, 
401. M. F. 428. 
S. 654. T.R.404 
Evanson, E. R. 629 
Eveleigh, T. 429 
Everest, Mrs. 85 
Exham, M. 523 
Eyles, R. W. 543 
Eyre, Col, W. 83. 
Lt.-Col. W. 83 





Fagan, M. 210 
Fagg, F. 540 
Fair, J. A. 212 
Fairbairn, J. 539 
Fairbank, S. 100 
Fairbridge, Miss A. 
540. Miss M.540. 
Mrs. 540 
Fairfield, Major 651 
Fairholme, W. 196 
Fairman, W. 542 
Faithfull, C. 654. 
F. D. 194. H. 
523. M. 523. 
Fallow, H. 212 
Fallows, C. S. 627 
Fanshawe, H.D.305 
Farebrother, J. C. 
650 
Farish, H. 625 
Farn, E. P, 402 
Farnham, Mrs. 25 
Farquhar, Lady M. 
626 


Farrant, J. 523 
Farrer, H. E. 543. 
L. 306 
Faussett, G, 85 
Faux, E. 404. R. 
W. 537 
Favell, R. 85 
Faweett, S. G. 629. 
T. 536 
Fayle, C, V. 428 
Feetham, R. 324 
Feilden, W. L. 627 
Fell, T, jun. 625 
Fellowes, Mrs.B.521 
Fenner, G. 211. G, 
R. T. 212 
Fenton, W. 214 
Fenwick, E. C. 626. 
T.629. J.E.A.303 
Ferdinand, M. W. 
305 
Ferguson, C. 62 
E. 85. P. 42 
R. W. 193 
Ferrers, C’tess of 
304 
Festing, R. G. 196 
Fewtrell, F. 305 
Ffolkes, A.M.B.431 
Ffrance, M. G. 325. 
T. R. W. 650 
Field, A. A. 426. G. 
E.628. J.98,540. 
Lt. E. 403. W.S. 
302 
Fielding, G.97. L. 
97. Mrs. 539 
Filder, Capt. W. A. 


429 
Filleul, P.V.M.303, 
524 


7. 
8. 
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Fillgate, T. 194 
Finch, Miss M. 210. 
S. M. L. 85 
Finister, M. 101 
Finley, J. 195 
Finney, E. 402 
Firth, Lt. J. H. 210 
Fish, Mrs. A. 431 
Fisher, C. 629. E. 


B. 211. M. 549. 
M. M. 533. R. 
F. 306 


Fiske, S. E. 524 
Fitch, C. 195, 652 
Fitzclarence, Capt. 
Lord A. 401 
FitzGerald, F.C.195. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir J. F. 
192. Mrs. W.S. 
V. 193 
Fitzgerald, R. 651 
Fitz Herbert, B. D. 
322, Mrs. 626 
FitzPatrick, F. 404 
Fitzroy, Hon.H. 302 
FitzRoy, Lady C, L, 
304 
Fitzwallynge, Mr. 
210 


Flack, Capt. 209 
Flahault, Hon. S.S. 
L. E. de 214 
Flamank, S, 522 
Fleming, J.84. Ma- 
jor-Gen. E. 519 
Fletcher, E.627,653. 
F, 306. H. T.625. 
J. 213, 321. M. 
85. W. 98 
Fletcher - Boughey, 
J. F. 208 
Flockton, W. 325 
Floud, Lt. E. 97 
Flowers, R. N. 403 
Floyd, M. J. 650 
Floyer, W.H.C.326 
Fogo, Lt.-Col. J. 
195 
Foley, Lt. Hon. F. 
A. 625 
Follet, M. 326 
Folusiewicz, J. P. 
431 
Fuote, Comm.H.R. 
520. J. 653 
Foquett, R, 322 
Forbes, Dr. J. 302, 
E.C.321. Majer 
D. 83. W. 426 
Ford, J. 520, 541 
Fordham, E. A. 213 
Forester, Lt.- Col.C. 
W. 83. Lt.-Col. 
Hon. G.C.W.401 
Forlong, A. E. 86 


Gent. Mac, Vou. 


Index to Names. 


Forster, J. 327. W. 
427 
Fortescue, G. 84 
Foss, E. M. 99 
Foster, A. 652. F. 
T.213,. H.W.524. 
J. 628. S.M. 211 
Foulkes, E. 524 
Fountaine, B. T. 86 
Fowler, J. N. 193 
Fox, E. 404. J. 430. 
Ss. 100. T. W. 
196, 404 
Foxhall, E. 102 
France, J. 98 
Francis, F. J. 523. 
R. P. 651 
Franks, J. C. 304 
Fraser, J. 542. Lt.- 
Col. G. B. 192. 
M.213. M.A.324 
Freebairn, J. G. 323 
Freeborn, T. 427 
Freeland, J. 628 
Freeling, Mrs. C.R. 
193 
Freeman, A. 98. C. 
J. Got. BE. 208. 
S. 210 
Freer, J. B. 306 
Freeth, F. H. 625 
French, F. 520. G. 
J.393. Lt. J.G. 
B. 539 
Frere, C. M. T. 523 
Friell, P. 649 
Fripp, C. S. 195 
Fritche, G. 520 
Frith, E. 655 
Fry, W. 321 
Frye, Major W. 654 
Fryer, A. E. 100. 
Miss M. 427 
Fuller, J. 196. Lt.- 
Col, F. 100 
Fulljames, Major G. 
649 
Furley, J. 326 
Furness, M. 102 
Fyfe, C. B, 523 
Fyler, Major L. 302 
Gabert, G. H. B. 304 
Gabet, Father 97 
Gadd, F. 421 
Gage, Adm. Sir W. 
H. 625 
Gaitskell, J. 536 
Galanos, M. D. 213 
Gale, H. 520. K. 
303,520. S.M.629 
Galloway, C’tess of 
85 
Gane, B. M. 520 
Gape, C. 323 
Garbett, M. A, 523 
XL, 


538. 
M. 


Gardiner, G. 
J. 326, 649. 
B. 650 

Gardner, C. 209 

Garfit, A. 306 

Garford, K. 
T. 103 

Garland, J. G, 430. 
N. A. 625 

Garnett, Mrs. W. 
85. W.B. 401 

Garnons, D. 539 

Garrard, E. 196. S. 
403 

Garratt, L. 304 

Garrett, T. 625 

Garrick, L. 212 

Garthwaite,J.D.327 

Gascvigne, Mrs. T. 
193 

Gaselce, A. L. 652. 
S. 652 

Gatcombe, R. 210 

Gaulter, A. P. F. 
404 

Gavey, G. E. 195 

Gay, W. 195 

Geddes, A. 322 

Geldart, T. C. 626 

Gell, Lt. H. N. 322 

Gelston, H. 84 

Gem, J. 541 

Gemmell, Mrs. 650 

George, E. 402 

Gepp, E. W. 99 

German, A. 652 

Getting, S. 540 

Gibbes, F. R. 194 

Gibbon, W. 84 

Gibbons, G. H. 428 

Gibbs, G. 427 

Gibson, A.195. J. 
211,625. W.86 

Gidley, F. 397 

Giffard, Mrs. De L. 
85 

Gifford, E. H. 625. 
J. 84 

Gilbert, C. 625. E. 
0.100, J.P.536. 
Mrs, Capt. 402 

Gilborne, J. L. 303 

Gilchrist, A. S. 322 

Gildea, M. 305 

Giles, E. 649 

Gilkison, D. 404 

Gill, E. 522. F.S. 

522. G. J. 84 

Gillan, W. C. 627 

Gillard, E. T. 324 

Gillbanks, J. 536 

Gillespie, W. 326 

Gillett, J. A. 327 

Gipps, F. 303, 629 

Girdlestone, E, B. 


524. 
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86. Lt.-Col. 429. 
M. 323, 524. W. 
H. 86 
Girling, W. 648 
Gladstone, C. 213. 
Mrs, Gapt. 521 
Glanville, J. A. 86 
Glasgow, J. 195 
Glass, G. D. 324. 
Miss 100 
Glasse, A. M. 326 
Glazbrook, B. 52]. 
R. 214 
Glazebrook, N. S. 
638 
Gleadowe, R. W. 
193 
Gledstanes, A. H. 
404 
Glegg, D. 650 
Glenny, J. 98 
Glover, J. 84, 403. 
J. H. 523 
Glyn, G. C. 302 
Glynn, G. R. 430 
Godfery, W. 193 
Godfrey, E. L. 83. 
H. 85 
Godwin, G. 192. J. 
629 
Goff, J. 402 
Goldschmid, Mad. 
402 
Goldshede, T. 98 
Goldsmid, S.C. 194 
Goldsmith, Mr. 324 
Gomm, M. 628 
Gompertz, R. 539 
Govch, M. A. 86 
Goodall, T. 626 
Goodebild, Mrs. W. 
G. 429 
Goode, R, 540 
Goodeve, J. 211 
Goodger, W. F. 101 
Goodhall, Mrs. R. 
650 
Goodlake, H. C.629 
Goodman, G, 194 
Goodwin, H. 626 
Gordon, A. M. 100, 
C. 99. E. 431. 
G. D. 649. G. 
J.R.519. Rear- 
Adm. Sir J. A. 
519,625. Lt.A. 
C. 520. M. 101 
Gore, C. A. M. 306, 
Hon. Mrs. 102, 
it..Caé.. B.. &, 
209. Major O. 
son of 99 
Gorham, J. 521 
Goss, J. W. G51 
Gossett, F. N. 194 
4R 
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Goudge, S. M. 86 
Gould, J. 29 
Goulstone,F. C.207 
Govett, F. S. 212 


Gower, Hen. F. L. 
194. W. 627 

Goymer, A. 100 

Grace, Capt. P.625. 
E, 212 

Greme, E. H. M.98 

Graham, Capt. J.J. 
302. C.C. 627. 
Lady H. 304. 
Miss M. M. 654. 


T. 302 
Granet, A. 
Granger, P. 402 
Grant, A. R. 84. 

C.L.431. F.537. 

H. 323. J. 98. 

J.F.213. Mrs.100 
Grantham, Lt.-Col. 

T. 302 
Granville, T. W. H. 

196 
Grattan, Lt.-Col. J. 

625 


326 


Graves, A. 101. 
Hon. T. L. 196. 
W. HI. 213 

Gray, E. 430. G. 
404. H. 593. 
Lt. W. G51 


Greaves, C. L. 326. 
7. Be. bes SSS 
Green, A. 543. E. 


J.401. M. 539, 
653. §&. 213 
Greene, Baron 302. 
x Bb. 315 TF. 
101. Miss 211. 
M. T. 403 
Greenham, R. 194 
Greenhill, C. M. 85 


Greenland,W.J.430 
Greenwood, H., 86 

Gregory, C. J. 523, 
E.L.305. F.425. 
J. 426, 541. J. 
C. 625. M. 542, 
M. W. 625. R. 


625. T. 426 

Gregson, po W. 
428. W. 

Greive, C. 6! 50. Be 
212 u 

Grenfell, G.G, 101 
M. D. 196. M. 
E. 196 

Gresson, H. E. 628 

Grey, F. S. 99. 
Hon. Mrs. C. 
193. Hon. W. 
519. J.J. 402. 
Sir G. oo 


Index to Names. 


Gribble, C. 54] 

Griffin, Dr. H. 625. 
H: H. 97. Miss 
M. 98 

Griffith, 
212. 


Miss M. 
S. M. 97 
Griffiths, A, 192 
Capt. W. S. 625. 
3 e4, 205. E. 
. 101. 
Odae, F, 
Grignon, W. 8S. 
306 
Grimes, C. 628 
Grimston,Hon. Mrs. 
F. 85 
Groom, A. 650 
Groombridge, M. A. 
323, 
Groube, MissC. 651 
Groucock, R. 324 
Grover, S. 101 
Groves, H. G. 84 
Grylls, J. M. 85 
Guest, J. 427 
Guild, C. A. 
G. 326 
Guillamore,K.dow. 
Vise’ tess "e 
Guillemard, S. 213 
Gun ithorpe, Lt. “Col. 
325 
Gurdon, E, 523 
Gurney, Mrs. W.H., 
304 
Gutch, G. H. 524 
Gwatkin, M. A. 620 
Gwilliam, C. E. 629 
Gwyther, H. 305 
Gye, MissS. P. 102 
Hack, L. 324 
Hacket, E. 306 
Hackett, P. C 
S. L. 196 
Hadden, E. + 


404. 


Haden, M. H. 195 
Hadley, e tg he 
Haig, ‘Lt. 25 
Makevell, . . 194 
Hale, C. -‘ "403. 


W. 522 


or G. 403, 625. 


429. R. 208 
Pte 5% S.C. 522. 
H. St. J. 305 


Halhed, Mrs. F. 521 

Hall, Capt. H. 195 
Comm, W. K., 24. 
E.542, E.M.195. 
G. 83. H.327. J. 
S. 532. Mrs. A. 
H. 521. 5S. 102, 
S07 

Hallett, Lt. 
W. Rh, 6vU 


ye 402. 


Hallowes 

210 
Halls, J. J. 323 
Hallward, E. J. 305 
Halpin, W. H. 629 
Hambrough, W. E. 
) 


522 


Hamilton, A, 84. A. 
3.103. F. 192. 
J.A.196. M.L. 
524. Mrs. J. 304 

Hammond, Lady 
429 

Hamp, M. 538 

Hanbury, Hon. A. 
E. B. 306. M.A 
822 

Hancock, F, W. L. 
83. Major F. W. 
L. 302 

Handasyde, A, 541 

Hands, J. 304 

Handyside, R. 625 

Hanham, Capt. 522, 
E. A. 542 

Hankey, Lt. H. B 
520. Mrs. B. B. 
402. T. 302 

Hannay, J. 213 

Hianney, J. F. 196 

Hanson, C. A. 628. 
E. 303, 520. G. 
S. 194 

Harding, L. 622 

Hardinge, J. E. 210 

Hardman, J. A. 86 

Hardwick, 8. E.628 

Hardwicke, M. 85 

Hare, Capt. E. F, 
649. F. L. 649. 
Lady A. M. 403. 
Ven. J.C. 84 

Harel, Dr. 401 

Harene, E, A. F.42 

Harfield, K, 542 

Harford, E. 99. H. 
M. 629 

Harger, E, 652 

Hargraves, W. 211 

Hargreaves, F. 430. 
Mrs. 626 

Harnage, H. H. 425 

Harper, S. M. 213 

Harries,G. C.F.629 

Harris, C. 306. E. 


,»3.C.M. 


649. H. 100. J. 
302 I, P. 195 
R. RR. 429. S. 
213. W. 3! 25 


Harrison, A. E.322. 
E. 523. E. W. 
651. G. 84. H. 
R, 425. J. 98. M. 

Mrs. C. R. 

304. KR. EK, G28 


14) 
Uda 


Harrowby,Rt. Hon. 
Ear! of 401 
Hart, F. 324. G. 


B. 101. Pe w. 
Hartford, W. 
Harting, J. T. a 
Harvest, E. D. 304 
Harvey, Dame E. 

397. E. 305. M. 

324. W. 541 
Harwar, J. M. 538 
Harward, H. 523 


Harwood, Mrs, 654 
Haselden, J. A. 404 
Haslam, J. 522 
Hassall, J. 652 
Hastie, A. 523 
Hastings, J. 402 
Hatch, E, W. 85 
Hatchell, Rt. Hon. 
J. 202 
Hatfield, M.C. 100 
Hathaway, M. 626 
Hatherell, M. 403 
Hatton, J. 85 
Hawes, R. 193 
Hawker, Vice-Adm. 
E, 401 
Hawkins, C, 84. C. 
M. 195. E. 195. 
H. 85. M. 85. 
M. A. 629. W. 
W. 401 
Haworth, E.L. 629. 
J. F.98 
gg o, C. E.537 
Hay, Capt. A. 8. L. 
520. C. R. 625. 
G. D. 654. S. 536 
Hayes, F. W. 650 
Hayley, C, 522 
Hayman, M. L. A. 
195 
Haynes,Mrs. S. 322. 
W. 321 
Hayward, E. 430. 
F.M. 404, 8.522 
Hazeon, P. 214 
Healy, J. 401 
Heap, W. W. 210 
Heath, J. 627. S. 
428 
Heathcote, C, 306 
Heatley, Miss 653 
Hedgman, C. 213 
Hely, Mrs. 212 
Hemsworth, J. M. 
690 
Henchman, F, 426 
Hender, W. 
Henderson, Lt. E. 
649. R. 652. W. 
649 
Heneage, 
V. 97 


522 


E. 9523. 




















Henley, Lady 521 
Hennah, A. 430 
Henry, N. 654 
Hensley, Hon. J. 
628. J. 192, 401 
Henty, S. 543 
Heptinstall,Mrs.M. 
99 
Herapath, G. 540. 
Mrs. E. 98 
Herbert,Capt. Hon, 


P. E. 83. Capt. 
P. 541. Hon. P. 
E. 83. L. 497. 


Major C, 403. M. 
R. 195 
Hernaman, W. I 
324 
Herring, E. 21) 
Herschell, G. 404 
Hertslet, M. S. 627 
Hervey, LadyA.304. 
T. 520 
Hesketh, H. 429 
Heslop, E. 402 
Hessey, F. 84 
Heurtley, C. A. 193 
Hewett, L. 196. W. 
426 
Hewitt, Miss H. H. 
213 
Heygate, Lady 85. 
S. A. E. 86 
Heyrick, A. 542 
Heywood,Capt.522, 
J. 196. J.J. 404 
Hibbert,Mrs.L. 402 
Hick, E. 194 
Hickes, E. 541 
Hickie, W. C. 629 
Hicks, G. M. 86. 
S. 538 
Higgin, Dr. W. 625. 
J. 537 
Higgins, H.H. 402, 
520. S. M. 402 
Higginson, D. J. 
627. J. 627 
Highmore, N.J.524 
Hildebrand, H. 626 
Hill, A. E. 214. C. 
401. Hon.C.A. 
W. H. N. 101. 
J.625. L.N.538. 
MajorJ.192. M. 
D. 302. W. 650 
Hilley, E. 194 
Hilliard, E. D. C. 
102 
Hillier, C. B. 192 
Hills, J. 325 
Hilton, J. D. 648. 
M. H. 522 
Hinchliff, E. 542 
Hind, Mrs. M. 650 





Hinde, Lt. H. A. 
321. M. J. 524 
Hinxman, C. F.542 
Hire, Comm. H. 

653 
Hitch, J. W. A. 
212 
Hitchin, W. D. 538 
Hoar, M. 523 
Hoare, A. M. 401. 
E.625. G.T.520. 
H.A.196. R.523 
Hobbs,G.324. H. 
649 
Hoblyn, F. 99 
Hockin, F. 401 
Hockley, A. P. 212 
Hodgetts, M. E. 102 
Hodgkinson, F.403 
Hodgson, E.M. 327. 
F.A. D.628. F. 
C.D.652. G.429. 
K.D.83. Lt.Col. 
8.404. M.E. 86. 
S. 214 
Hodson, C. D. 426. 
L.426. L.M.303. 
Mrs, J. 85 
Hoggard, E. A. 195 
Hogge, E. 428. F. 
ZE. 628 
Holden,H.303. J. 
R. 402. W. 629 
Holderness, W. 520 
Holdsworth, J. 626, 
W. 303 
Hole, F. M. 404. 
M. H. 626. W. 
302 
Holland, C. I. 428. 
Mrs. W. 304 
Holls, W. 625 
Holman, 8. 323 
Holme, E. H. 629. 
G. 194. J. 215. 
M.521. T.R.520 
Holmes, H. W.306. 
Mrs. W.a’C. 193. 
R. 540. S.1C1. 
T. W. 629. W. 
209 
Holroyd, E.302,402, 
628. S. 213 
Holworthy, C. 321 
Home, C. A. Earl 
of 83. C’tess of 
521. P. 102 
Homfray, C. J. 86 
Honan, M. B. 214 
Hony, H. M. 101 
Hood, Lady A. 521. 
Ven. S. 625 
Hoof, H. 654 
Hook, Lt. F.A. 322 
Hooker, E. 404 
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Hooper, H. 214. 
W. 84 
Hope, Capt. Hon. 
A.83. Lady 304. 
S. 425. W. 85 
Hopkins, E. F. 86. 
J.628. W.H. 193 
Hopper, A. 541 
Hoppus, M. 323 
Hopwood, J. 648 
Hornblower,A. 652. 
J. E. 326 
Hornby, J.100. M. 
542,650. R.193 
Horne, MajorA. 83 
Horsbrugh,J.H.£39 
Horsfall, T. B. 192 
Horsford, Major. A. 
H. 83. L. 85 
Horsman, E. 192 
Horton, A. J. 324 
Hotchkiss, J. 540 
Hotham, E. 520. 
M. 101 
Houdant,C.F.A.524 
Hough, L. 404 
Houghton, A. 194. 
H. J. 522 
Houldsworth, H. 
650 
Howard, Capt. R. 
H.304. C.H.628. 
J. 323, 540. L. 
304, Lady F.626. 
Mrs. R. 193. R. 
H. 84. W. 520 
Howarth, Mrs. 304 
Howe, Miss E. 194 
Howell, Capt. J. 99. 
C.H.523. M. 627 
Hubbard, F. C. 521 
Hubbersty, R. C. 
303 
Hudson, D. M. 322, 
326. E. 305. F. 
629. H.A. 194. 
W. E. 325 
Hoff, E. 193 
Huffam, G. E, 194 
Hugall, W. H. 625 
Hughes, A. J. 195. 
Cc... 194. ©. 7. 
425. E.C. 629. 
J. 303, 522, 539. 
Lt.-Col. R. G. 83, 
M. A. D. 305. 
Mrs. 214. P. 524, 
R. 26 
Huish, A. C. 523 
Hull, H. 428. H. 
M.654. P.P. 404 
Hullah, Mrs. 653 
Hulme, T. 212 
Hulse, T. 648 
Hulton, T. 536 
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Hume, A. W. 404. 
R. M. 102. W. 
B. 401 

Hungate, W. H., 651] 

Hunt, C. R. 101. 
H, D.627. Mrs. 
R.T. 430. 8. 323 

Hunter, E. 541. J. 
C. 210. Ut. J. 
214. M. 430. S. 
538 

Hurdle, Major T. 
302 

Hurrell, J. 192 

Hurry, E. O’C, 653 

Hurt, T. 425 

Husband, J. 625 

Hussey, W. 101 

Hutchins, S. 102 

Hutehinson, J, J. 
G54. “it. G. 7%. 
537. Mrs. 98. W. 
326 

Hutton, A. 401. A. 
M. 101. T. 652. 
T. P. 403 

Huxtable, E, 625 

Hyam, Mrs. H. 542 

Hylton, C. 98 

Iggulden, W. H. 86 

Iiderton, S. 215 

Iles, J. H. 626 

Illingworth, Gen. J. 
537 

Inglefield, 
520 

Inglis, M. L. 652. 
S. C. 650 

Ingram, E. 430 

Inman, C. 628 

Innes, E. C. 429, 
G. 209. G. A. 
542. Mrs. A. M. 
626 

Inskip,G. 215. R. 
M. 84 

Ions, J. 323 

Ireland, Lord Chan- 
cellor, dan. of 404 

Irish, M. O. 402 

Ironmonger, J. 102 

Irons, A. 322 

Irvine, Mrs. H. 212, 
W. 193 

Isham, Lady 521 

Ismay, T. 654 

Isted, A. 628 

Ives, A. 323 

Izod, 1. 323 

Jackson, D. 429. 
E. S. 322. G. 
$23. G, B. W. 
649. H.208. H. 
W. 524. J. 325. 


Comm, 


J.C. 402. J. 8. 
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521. L.M. 101. 
Major-Gen. J. 
302. M. B. 627. 
T. B. 523 
Jacson, R. 540 
Jago, W. 653 
James, A. 541. D. 
L. 401. E.S. 214. 
1.G. 195. M.G. 
428. S. H. 627. 
T. 303, 542 
Jameson, E. M. C, 
537. J.P. 196 
Janson, M. 211 
Janvrin, J. M. 428 
Jarvis, Mrs, W. I. 
193 
Jaumard, S, 422 
Jay, H. W. 429 
Jebb, H. 629 
Jee, T. 425 
Jeffery, C. 628. J. 
G.97. Mrs. 540 
Jefferys, M. 34 
Jeffreys, F. A, 321. 
M. 402 
Jelf, Mrs. W. E. 193 
Jellicoe, M. 540 
Jenkins, A. 97. J. 
536,538. M. E. 
211. Major G. 
428 
Jenkyn, W. G. F. 
303 
Jenner, A. H. 193. 
A. L. 538 
Jennings, G. 
P. H. 193. 
B. 403 
Jenyns, G. 195 
Jephson, J. H. 629. 
Major S. W. 401. 
W. 84 
Jerningbam, C. 521 
Jerram, C. 320. J. 
303 
Jerusalem, Bp. son 
of 322 
Jervis, T. 
B. 404 
Jervoise, E. G. 100 
Jessop, Mrs. J. 650 
Jeston, B. P. 86 
Johns, F. T. 85. 
Mes. L. 650 
Johnson, C. 650. 
F. H. 404. J. 
522, 538. J. E. 
86. J. H. 321. 
Lt. - Yo}, dD. E, 
212. Miss 429. 
7.653. T.E. 101 
Johnston, D, 650. 
J.R, 209. 8,323 
Johnstone, M. 404 


539. 
W. 


T. 


214, 
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Jones, A. 101. C. 
S. 404. Col. H. 
dD. 19%. Bd. 
625. D. L. 193. 
E. 520. E. E. 
625. E. C. 522. 
F. 524. F. E. 
650. H.193, 401. 
H.J.99. J. 540. 
J. M.E.305. K. 
196. Lt.-Col. E. 
W. 652. M.524. 
M. J. 805. M. E. 
B. 653. M. M. 
629. O. A. G. 
194. P. 303. R, 
625. R. P. 6428. 
R. O. 524. S&S. 
541. S. M. 99. 
T. 303, 401. W. 
648. W.E. 627 

Joy, E. A. 522 

Joyce, A. 402. L. 
196 

Joynes, J. 628 

Joynson, Mrs. T. 
102 

Judge, L. E. 536 

Jupp, S. E, 304 

Justice, M. 102 

Karney, G. J, 538 

Kay, B. 305 

Kaye, W. F. J. 303 

Keane, W. 625 

Kearney, M. 84 

Keate, R. W. 519 

Keating, H. S. 302 

Keats, E. 651. E. 
C, 196 

Keddey, W. 427 

Keeble, Mr. 430 

Keel, J. 655 

Keeling, R. E. 97 

Keen, K. 523 

Keizhtley, G.W.24, 
62 


Keigwin, J. P. 625 
Kelcey, S. 215 
Kellaway, J. D. 428 
Kelly, J. 403, 654. 
W. B. 212 

Kelsall, H. 542 
Kemball, V. C. 652 
Kempe, J. E. 84 


Kempton, M. M. 
402 

Kendall, A. E. 306. 
E. 651. 4H. E. 
323. J.325. W. 
403 

Kennedy, A. A.543. 
C. 430. S. J. 86 


Kenney, L. 323 
Kennion, C. J, 538 
Kensit, G, R, 194 


Kent, E. E. M. 85. 
R. 303. S.S. 522. 
W. C. M. 305 

Kentish, T. B. 86 

Ker, Mrs. W.W. 193 

Kerr, E. E, 404. E. 
M.101. J. 654 

Key,S. 306. Sir J.83 

Keymer, W. 5. 429 

Keynes, R. 540 

Kidd, R. B. 520 

Kielley, C. D. 86 

Kilgour, M. 102 

Kilner, W. 536 

Kindersley, F.H.322 

King, C. 324. E.E. 
214. J. 193,214, 
542. R. H. 86 

Kingdon, A. C. 86. 
G.T. 193. M.D. 
522 

Kinglake, M, 541 

Kingston, G. 430 

Kinsey, W. H. 426 

Kipling, C. M. 652 

Kirby, L. E. 100 

Kirkby, H. H. 430 

Kirwan, J. 627 

Kitchener, E., 
J. M. 194 

Kitson, F. 212, 541 

Kitton, H. 303 

Klein, F. A. 524 

Knight, E. J. 196. 
J. 428. T. 427, 
654. W. 521 

Knightley, Mrs. H. 
C. 304 

Knowles, J. 539 

Knox, Mrs. H. B.85 

Koe, J, H. 302 

Koelle, S. W. 521 

Kortwright, E. 213 


211. 


Kyle, Lt.-Col. H. 
D’A. 519. Major 
H. D. 83 


Kynaston, H. 192 

Labouchere, Right 
Hon. H. 83 

Lace, M. 99 

Lacy, S. E. 210 

La Grange, R. E. M. 
541 

Lake, Hon. F. 102 

Lakin, Mrs. H. 402 

Lally, E. 324 

Lamb, E. 85 

Lambard, M, 523 

Lambe, T. B. 325 

Lambert, A. 655. 
E.539. F. H.212 

Lambton, Lady A, 
306 

Lamotte, E. T. 541 

Lancaster, R, H. 321 


‘ Langton, 





Lanchenick, J. 402 
Land, Capt. J. 302 
Lane, C. U. 194. 
Mrs.213. Mrs. F. 
304. M.A.C, 194. 
T. M. 304 
Lang, J. H. 6°26 
Langdon, J. 303, 
520. M. E. 327 
Langham, H. 214 
Langmead, C. W. 
84, 302, 303 
B. 339. 
Lady A. G. 304 
Lanigan, M. F. 542 
Lanzun, Capt. F. D. 
196 
Lascelles, A. R. 99. 
Lady E. 626. 
Lady L. I. 524 
Lateward, H.R.196 
Lauder, J. S. 625 
Lavie, A. 62 
Law, Capt. C. F. 
519. C. J. 429. 
E. 521. W.J.302 
Lawford, A. M. 212 
Lawrell, J. 625 
Lawrence, C. 212, 


652. C. H. 493. 
C. W. 626. H. 
5c3. J.538. N. 


G. M. 193 
Laws, W. 427 
Lawson,H.425.Miss 
1, 102. W. 654 
Laxton, R. 628 
Layton, G. D. T. 403 
Leach, C. 305 
Leake, Mrs. 210 
Leakey, H. P. 304 
Lear, J. 524 
Leathes, K. R. 403 
Leaver, E. J. 629 
Le Brocq, A. 520 
Lee, C. 84. F. H. 
426. G.540. J. 
303. M. 100. Mrs. 
T. 8.198. &.T. 
524. S.G.403 
Lee-Warner, A. H. 
196. S. H. 303 
Leeds, R. M. 428 
Leeks, A. 102 
Lees, E. 654. 
Lady 99 
Le Febvre, Comm. 
N. 520 
Leftwitch, E. H.627 
Legard, L. H. 627 
Le Geyt, C. J. 520. 
F. M. 628. 
Legh, Capt. G.€.302 
Leigh, C, E. 195, 
E, 519, J, 655, 


J. 























Leith, H.S, F, 321. 
J. F. 212 
Leney, L. 86 
Lennard, Mrs. T.B. 
626 
Lennox, M. A. 524 
Leonard, F. B. 625 
Lermit, G. T. 402 
Lesingham, H. 195 
Leslie, J. W. 542. 
M. A.211. Mrs. 
§31. T. E. C. 591 
Lesouef, D. C. 521 
Lester, J. W. 303 
L’Estrange, G. 84 
Levin, E, E. 522 
Levinge, Hon. Lady 
Lewes, J. 303 
Lewinton, S. 539 
Lewis, C. 326. E., 
541, F. 304, 524. 
G. C. 83. J. 306. 
Mrs. C. W. 304. 
Mrs. M. 653 
Ley, W. 523 
Lichfield, Dean of 
C.H.H.dau.of628 
Liddell, Hon. H. T. 
192 
Lidderdale, Mrs.326 
Lidgett, J. J. 627 
Light, J. 537 
Lightfvot,C. 323. R. 
213. §.214 
Lilley, I. E. 327 
Limerick, Rt, Rev. 
W. Lord Bp.of 302 
Linden, Baroness de 
304 
Lindley, L. A. 523 
Lindoe, R. F. 102 
Lindsay, J. H. 653. 
R, 322. R. D. 427 
Lindsell, Capt. R. 
H. 519 
Lingham, J. F. 404 
Linton, C. 430 
Linwood, W. 654 
Lipscombe, E.F.649 
Lister, Capt. F. D. 
83. Hon.I. M.194 
Listowel, W. Earl of 


519 
Little, M. 52%. RK. 
321 
Littleton, Hon. E. 
R. 302 
Littlewood, M. 210 
Lloyd, D. 305. E. 
H. 305. E.J. 321. 
F. 101. H. 426. 
H. J. 536. Lady 
F, 304. Miss 213, 
Mrs, 539. R. 538, 
T.A.430, T.B,520 





Index to 


Lo, M. J. 305 
Loader, - 427 
Lock, C.S. 306. M. 
F. 538 
Locker, B. 324 
Lockyer, S. 649 
Loftus, Lord A. 83 
Lomas, M. 327 
London, G, 304 
Long, M. M. 322. 
Mrs. W. J. 193 
Longden, J. R. 192 


‘Longfield, E. 522. 


M. 302, 401 
Longman, A. 652. 
Mrs. J. T. 85 
Longworth, J. 192. 
T. J. 524 
Loof, M. A. H. 524 
Lord, S. C. 520 
Loring, E.H.85,193 
Lough, G. C. 403 
Lousada, F. 401 
Lovat,T.A.Lord401 
Lovell, Mrs. 84 
Low, S. 195 
Lowe, E. C. 629. 
R. 303 
Lowndes, A.430. K. 
M.98. T.M.210 
Lowry, R. W. 304 
Lowther, R. 321 
Loxley, J. 403, 649 
Loy, J. G. 543 
Loynes, T. 211 
Luard, L. 651 
Lubbock, C. 538 
Lucas, Capt. C. C. 
194. E. A.86. H. 
C.100. Lt. J. W. 
321 
Ludlow, Major W. 
A. 429. S. 651 
Lugar, J. 207 
Lumley, Mrs. Capt. 
402 
Lumsdon, M. 305 
Luney, E. M. 403 
Lunuon, L. 522 
Lurgan, Lord 196 
Luscombe, P.B. 427 
Lush, J.A.85. Jd. 
W. 21 
Lushington, A. 426. 
G. H. 539 
Luttrell, Mrs.G. 304 
Luxton, D. 428 
Lyall, E. H. 99. O. 
S. 649. W.H. 84 
Lye, H. 523 
Lyell, M. 653 
Lyon, D.J. 650. G, 
326, Hon. C. B. 
629. P.M. 541, 
Ww, C, 649 





Names. 


Lyons, K. 542 
Lysaght, H. P, 322 
Maberly, F. H. 305 
Macartney,M.E.194 
Macbean,Col.F.2i1 
McBean, E. V. M. 
650. J. 524 
M’Carron, Mr. 421 
McCheane, L. 651 
M’ Ciure, Comm. R. 
J. Le M. 520 
M'Combe,W. J. 425 
McConnell, Mrs. J. 
A. 304 
M’Culloch, T. 629 
M’Cullom, M. M. 
325 
McDonald, J. 540 
Macdonald, A. 321. 
C. F. B. 403. J. 
93. M. C. 523 
Mac-Donnell, C. E. 
326. J.C. 304 
McDonnell, Major, 
125 
MacDougall, E. 538 
McDougall,H.J.211 
Macedo, Madame 
103 
MacGregor, A, 542. 
M. J. 522 
Machell, J. T. 650. 
M.M.403. R.521 
Macintosh, M. M. 
321 
Mackarness,H.S.84 
Mackay, Hon.S.404 
Mackechnie, S. 98 
Mackenzie, A. W. 
212. E.S.N. 403. 
H. 650. J. 395. 
K. 522. Major L. 
101. W. 654 
Mackesey, G. S. 651 
Mackie, M. 102 
Mackinnon,W.A.83 
Mackintosh, C. S. 
323. M.S.A.P. 
522 
M’Kirdy, Major D. 
E. 519 
Macleane, A. J. 303 
MacLeod, H. D.522 
Macleroy, G. 302 
MacMahon, A. 100 
M’Morris, L. 542 
M’Murdo,Major M. 
G. 520 
M’ Nair, A. 522 
Macnaught, J. 401 
MeNeill, H. L. H. 
194. J. 194. Rt, 
Hon. D. 302 
Macquistin, A. 102 
M’ Rae, Miss E, 98 
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M’Sorley, H. 193 
Maewbirter, H. A, 
322 
Madan, G, 401 
Maddy, J. 208 
Magill, D. 522 
Magnay H. 653 
Maguire, J. F. 302. 
T. H. 192 
Mahony, P. 209 
Main, J. 325 
Mainwaring, E. A. 
195. M. A. 86 
Mairas, M. A. 654 
Maister, J. 194 
Maitland, C.M.101, 
Mrs. B. 85 
Malcolm, G. 539 
Male, E. 625 
Malim, C. 653 
Maling, J. 304. L. 
324 
Mallam, E, 521 
Mallard, W.J. 327 
Mallet, C. 101 
Maltby, J. W. 628 
Malton, A. S. 629. 
W. D. 86 
Mandeville, Visc’tes 
193 
Mann, A, 212 
Manners, J. 196 
Manning, A. H. 207. 
J.99. W.T.192 
Mansel, C. M. 305. 
J.C. 305. Mrs. 
G. P. 626 
Mansergh, Capt. J. 
C. 83 


Mansfield, M. F. C, 
322 

Manson, M.A.J.196 

Mant, Mrs. R. 304 

Manwaring, J. M. 
539 

Mapleton, H.M.625 

Mares, E, 404 

Margetts, E. 654 

Marquis,Ens.A.649 

Marriott, A.210. M, 
629. W.H. 627 

Marsh, B. 211. H. 
A. 85. J.193. T. 
540 

Marshall, B. A. 303. 
C. A. L. S. 394, 
I, 210. J. 83, 86. 
M. A. 524. W. 
523. W.J.88 

Martin, A. C. 524. 
Capt. H. B. 303, 
Capt. W. F. 83. 
E. O15, 305, E. 
C. 539. J. 305, 
431, J, A. 214, 





Ere 
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J. E. 194. M.196, 
Mrs. J. 304. W. 
101 
Martineau, C. 538. 
Mrs, W. H. 626 
Marton, A, 212 
Mason, E. 305. J. 
M. 403. Lt. G. 
303. Lt. W. B. 
537. M. ©. 431. 
Mrs. S. 537 
Massey, Hon. N. H. 
C. 192. J. 655 
Masson, D. 524 
Mather, F. Y. 625. 
R. 651 
Matheson, A. 403 
Mathew, G. B. 192 
Mattam, Mrs. 326 
Matthew, J. 84. 
Surgeon, 649 
Matthews,E.J. 653. 
J. 306 
Matthey, J. 324 
Maude, W. J. 101 
Maule,Hon.Mes.W. 
M. 84 
Mavor, J. 208 
Maw, E. 542. M. 
A. 427 
Mawley, M. E, 427 
Maxfield, H. H. 651 
Maxwell, A. H. 539. 
Col. C. 212. G. 
I. 626. Miss S. 
211. Mrs. W.C. 
85. R. 196 
May, E. P. 429 
Maydwell, Capt. H. 
L. 83 
Mayn, W. 196 
Maynard, C. A, 193. 
W. 192 
Mayne, C. W. 212. 
Mrs. 653 
Mearbeck, J. 325 
Mears, Miss M. 651 
Medhurst, Mrs. 102 
Meeres, H. 625 
Meeson, A. V. 210 
Meggison, W. H. 
539 
Mein, P. 539 
Melfort, Ducde 302, 
401 
Melhuish, Mrs. J. 
193 
Melvill, E. C. 651. 
H. 84 J. C. 
401 
Melville, S. 539 
Mence, A. 655 
Mendelssohn, Mad. 
540 
Mendizabal, M. 654 
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Meriton, W. A. 654 
Merry, S. W. 84 
Metcalfe, Mrs. W. 
J. 402 
Mettam, G. 208 
Meurant, L. H. 302 
Meyrick, E. 539. 
Miss 325. S. H. 
401 
Michael, W. H. 521 
Michel, Lt.-Col, J. 
83 
Michell, A. 194. W. 
524 
Middlemore, M. D. 
427 
Middleton, F. 626. 
T. S. 326 
Mieville, F. M. 86. 
Mrs. A, A. 626 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 
326 
Milhouse, W. 102 
Mill, G. G. 426 
Miller, A. 524. D. 
303. F. W. 207. 
G.654. W. M.86 
Millington, M. E, 
100. T.S. 24 
Mills, A.H. 86. C. 
H. 524 
Milner,G. 522. H. 
532. J.625. W. 
H. 303, 523 
Milroy, J. 211 
Minchin, C. 98 
Minister, 8. 653 
Minster, A. E. 210 
Minter, W. 540 
Minto, Rt. Hon. M. 
C’tess of 323 
Miollis, Conte C, I. 
di 102 
Mitchell, E. J. F. 
649. H. 196, 537. 
H.J.538. P.C. 
427 
Mogg, Mrs. W. R. 
193 
Molony, C. W. 524 
Monckton, Hon. 
Mrs. E. 626 
Money, Capt. W. T. 
402. E. 97 
Monins, J. 649 
Monk, C. J. 524 
Monkland, Major G, 
302. Mrs. 402. 
Mrs. E. 651 
Monro, Capt. D. A. 
302. V.H. 97 
Monsarratt, E. 524 
Montagu, Capt. J. 
192, J. 654. 
Lady R. 402 


Montes, Lola 404 
Montresor, Mrs, F. 
B. 193 
Moon, E, G. 520. 
Mrs, A. 101 
Moore, C. A. 649. 
G. B. $27. J. 84, 
86, 193. Lady H. 
193. §. 215. S. 
M. 540. W.C. 84 
Moorshead, J. 522 
Moreton, Hon. Mrs. 
P. 304 
Morewood,A.E, 523 
Morgan, C. H. 401. 
E. F. 627. E. J. 
304. J. 97, 627. 
Mrs. H. 304. R. 
H. 04. W. 655 
Morier, J. P. 427. 
Mrs. Capt. 193, 
304. H. M. F.427 
Morley, A. T. 655. 
J. E. K. 523 
Morrah, S. 653 
Morrice, E. 8. 194. 
F. J. 629 
Morril, Miss E, 323 
Morris, A. M. 324, 
426. A. P. 625. 
H. C. G, 84, P. 
M. 523. T. W. 
404 
Morrison, E. 8. 539 
Morse, F. 625 
Mortimer, C. 523. 
M. 429, Mrs. 521 
Mortlock,M.A.102. 
M. E. 194 
Morton, R. C, 628. 
W. 303 
Moseley, H. 192 
Mott, M. 1. 214 
Moubray, E. F, 403 
Mouel, W. 429 
Mount, W. 215 
Mowbray, J. R. 192 
Moyses,Lt.C.W.651 
Mudge, F. W. 322. 
Z. G. 322 
Muggeridge, H. 192 
Mullings, J. R. 302 
Mundell, R. C. 324 
Munn, H. 629 
Munns, Mrs. 653 
Munro, Major W. 
625 
Muntz, E. A. 210 
Mureh, J. 429 
Murchison, F.E.541 
Mure, E. 85 
Muriel, F. A. 196 
Murray, C. 541. 
Capt. A.522.Hon. 
A. M. 83. Hon. F. 





E, 628. Hon. T. 
M. 97. L. M. L. 
652. M.86. R.652. 
R. H. 98. S. 195 

Murphy, F. S. 302. 
Mr. Serj. 192 

Musgrave, F. 540 

Myatt, Miss 323 

Nairne, J. 99 

Nalder, L. J. 35 

Nantes, Mrs. D.103 

Napier, Capt. H. E. 
650. Lady M.193. 
Lt.Col, G.T.C.83. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir W. F. 
P. 519. Mrs. C. 
W.A.193. SirC. 
83 

Napper, J. L. 430 

Nares, E. 99 

Nash, T. 212. W. 
628 

Nason, W. H. 303 

Nathan, R. 215 

Naylor, A. 542. G, 
195, 625 

Neale, Mrs. E. 652. 
M. W. 654. W. 
B. 83 

Neame, M. S. 402 

Neely, A. C. 306 

Nelson, Hon. J. H. 
303 

Netherlands, Prince 
H. of 86 

Nevill, C. 306 

Neville, Hon. L. 
195. Hon. L.A. 
306 

Newall, A. G. 322. 
S. 303 

Newby, J. W. 540 

Newcomb, E. J. 629 

Newcome, G. C, 540 

Newcomen, C. E. 
306 

Newell, Col. 650. 
M. A. 21). P. 
S. 303 

Newenham, E. E. 
195 

Newland, Comm. C. 
F. 192 

Newman, P. 521. 
R.425. W.S. 401 

Newmarch,C.F.520. 
Lt. C. D. 194 

Newport, H. 626 

Newton, W. 428 

Niblett, H. 429 

Nichol, J. P. 306 

Nicholl, L. J. 538. 
W. 212, 538 

Nicholls, C. 628. 
C, M. 522. E. 




















212, 4299. G.R. 
653. H, G. 522. 
M. 654 
Nichols, W. M. 403. 
W. 306 
Nicholson, A. 538, 
G. 324. H. 538 
Nicol, F.212. W.303 
Nicolls, E. A. 305. 
M, 214 
Nightingale, E. H. 
194. G. 629 
Nisbet, A. E. 195 
Nixon, F. R. 520 
Noad, G. W. 627 
Noble,J.404. W.84 
Nolloth, Comm. M. 
S. 625 
Norman, M. O. 303 
Norris, A. 650. G. 
539. J. F. 628 
Northcote, J.W.100 
Northey, A. J. W. 
Norton, M. 430 
Nott, L..628. M.626 
Nottidge, I. 86 
Novelli, A. H. 627 
Nowell, A. 212 
Nowers,J.H.84,520 
Nowlan, Lt. W. 99 
Nunn, H. E. 195. 
H. G. 100. J. 
303, 625 
Nutt, Major J. 323 
Nutting, M. 196 
Oakden, J. 523 
Oakeley, M. 
Mrs. H. 85 
Oakes,A.521. 8.211 
Oakley, W. 524 
O’Brien, C. 
Lt. R. 427 
O'Connell, D. 192 
Oddie, Mrs. H. H. 
193 
O’ Donoghue, F. T. 
306 
O’ Ferrall, J. 401 
Ogden, A. 627 
Ogilvy, Mrs. A. W. 
100 
Oldfield, A. T. 99. 
J. 323 
Oliver, J. P. 520. 
M. J. 324. Mrs. 
L. 193. M.S. 
510. W.654 
Olpherts, Capt. Ji. 
A. 83 
Onslow, T. G, 520, 
629 
Openshaw, T. 84 
Ord, C. A. 209. 
E. 652. 
19d. KR. 305 


651. 


192, 


G. H. E. 


Orford, J. 651 
Orger, T. 101 
Orlebar, E. 196 
Orme, E. R. 524 
Ormerod, G. 429. 
M. O. 103 
Osborne, C. 536 
Ossulton,Lady 0.85 
Ostler, W. 540 
Other, A. 543 
Oulton, W. 625 
Outlaw, A. M. 214 
Owen, C. 430. E. 
305. J.649. W. 
C. 304, 322 
Owthwaite, A. 651. 
Mrs. E. 650 
Owtram, E, 404 
Oxborough, W. 427 
Oxley, C. 522. R. 
430, 538 
Packenham,Hon.T. 
A. 629 
Paddon, Comm. S. 
651 
Paddy, P. P. 83 


Page, A. 539. C. 
H. 196. J.404 
Paget, F.306. Lady 
C. 304. Mrs. L. 

G. 85 


Paige, J. B. 540 
Pain,S. A. 542, 650 
Palairet, S. H. 306 
Paley, L. M. 98 
Palliser, G. P. 196 
Palmer, A. M. 209. 
C. 652. E. 655. 
M.209. M.A.209. 
MissM.211. Miss 
S. 102. P. 536. 
R.83. W.B.213. 
W. H.G. 403 
Panmure, F. Lord 
83 
Paris, C. 521 
Pariss, P. 210 
Park, J. A. 193 
Parke, M. 628 
Parker, A. S. 523. 
Capt.E.209, Capt. 
W.99. E. A. 195. 
E. J. 628, J.B. 


429. J. O. 211. 
5S. B. 323. W. 
H. 648 


Parkerson, S, 32% 
Parkes, E. 209 
Parkinson, E. A.W. 
655 
Parks, ¥Y. D. H. 194 
Parley, A. M. 103 
Parr, J. C. 320 
Parry, C. 651. 
401, 


D. 


J. M. 536, 
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Mrs. G. 626. 
H,. 324 
Parson, G. T. 627 
Parsons, C. 629. S. 
427. L. C. 196 
Partridge, J. 540 
Pascoe, E. C. 306 
Pass, J. 427 
Paszkowiez, X. N. 
521 
Paterson, D. J. 84. 
M.J.196, Mrs 
B. 428 
Patmore, J. P. 100 
Patrick, J. 324 
Patten, E. 541 
Patterson, L. 214 
Patteson, Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. 83 
Pattison, E. 522 
Patton, Major W. 
D.P. 83. W. 426 
Paul,J.212. R.A.193 
Paulet, J. 629 
Pauncefote, E. 213 
Paxton, J. 427. Lt.- 
Col. J. W. 537. 
S. 322. T. 326 
Payne, E. H. 214. 
J.650. R. 215 
Peacock, Mrs. 324 
Peacocke, Capt. S. 
P. 625 
Pead, R. H. 85 
Pearce, L. P. 402 
Pears, Lt. C. W.650 
Pearse, B. C. 103. 
T. 84 
Pearson, C. R. 520. 
E. 627. F. T. 86, 
193. J. 84. Mrs. 
541. R. 425 
Peart, T. 325 
Pease, A. 214. E. 
306 
Peatfield, A. 326 
Peck, M. A. 193. 
S. M. 211 
Peckover, S. 654 
Pedley, F. 524 
Peek, E. 403 
Pee], Capt. R. 403. 
H.R. 627. Mrs. 
J. 402 
Peele, E. P. 541 
Peene, W. G. 211 
Peill, J. N. 84, 625 
Peirce, J. 8. 404, 
Pelham, Capt. Hon. 
F. T. 303 
Pell, Sir W. O. 625 
Pelly,Mrs, Capt.193. 
T. 84 
Pemberton, E, 101 
Pewell, E, 521 


WwW. 
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Penn, Miss F, 651 

Pennington, E. 542 

Peunyfather,W.212 

Penruddocke, A.W. 
629 

Penteney, W. 211 

Peppercorn, G. A. 
429 

Pepys, L. 306 

Perceval, A. P. 208, 
C. E. 404. H.S. 


196. Lt.-Col. J. 
M. 83 

Percival, R. 429. 
S. 521 


Pereira, L. 402 
Perfect, E. 402 
Perkin, C. A. T. 521 
Perkins, C. 322 
Perks, M. W. 194 
Perram, Mrs. J.543 
Peskett, A. 524 
Peters,Mre.W.H.85 
Pethick,Mrs.H. 540 
Petre, Lady 304 
Pettman, T. 542 
Peyton, T. 321 
Phelp, W. A. 207 
Phelps, S. 627 
Philip, T. 541 
Philips, R. 426 
Phillips, G. H. 628, 
H. 426. J.521. J. 
O. 627. Lt.-Col. 
R. 302. M. 315. 
MajorR.N.83, N. 
196. T. 539 
Phillott, A, 324 
Philpot, C. E. 521, 
W. B. 84 
Philpott, J. G. 540 
Phippen, T. 404 
Phipps, B. 323. Col. 
Hon. C. B. 401. 
E. J. 303 
Pickering, E.M.429 
Pickthorn, M.L.522 
Pideock, Lt. G. A. 
322 
Piercy, J. E. 426 
Pierrepont, Lady A, 
C. 522 
Pieters, E. 539 
Piggott, F. A. 628 
Pigot, Rt. Hon. D. 
R.401. Vice-Adm., 
Sir H. 192 
Pigott, G. 543. 
C. 401 
Pigou, A. C. 628 
Pile, E. C. 522 
Pilkington, E, 102, 
J. 629. L. E. 524 
Pinckney, Major F. 
G,. A, 83 


J. 
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Pine, C. 195 
Pinkney, C. A. 196 
Pinniger, H. 523 
Pitman, Mrs.H.214 


Pitt, Major Hon, H. 


401 
Pittman, L, 521 
Pix, T. 212 
Pizey, J. F. 303 
Plasket, E. 194 
Platt, A. 430. C.326 
Plestow, M. 539 
Plow, H. A. 303 
Plowden, F. M. 322. 
Mrs. W. 213 
Plumptre, E. §.305 
Poingdestre, C. 628 
Pole, Lt.-Col. A. C. 
302 
Pollard, A. 213 
Polwarth, Rt. Hon. 
Dow. Lady 427 
Polwhele, E. 401. 
M. 85 
Ponder, S, 654 
Pons, M. A. M. 404, 
Ponsford, E. 196. 
J. 101 
Ponsonby, Lady L. 
402 
Poole, J. C. 
M. D. 326 
Poore, Lady 304 
Pope, A. 194. Miss 
E. 101 
Popplewell, Lt. G. 
O. 302 
Porter, F. E. 521. 
G. T. 628. J. 84, 
193, M.99. R. 
A. 304 
Portington,H.E.652 
Postlethwaite, A. 
538 
Pothecary, Miss 403 
Pott, A. 626 
Potter, A. L. 214. 
Cc. 4. 337. J.D. 
429. W.538 
Pottinger, H. A. 521 
Potts, E. J. 327 
Poulden, H. F. _ 
Poulter, ‘Mrs. B.52 
Pounds, J. 212 
Povah, A. 84 
Powell, A. 323. C. 
101. G. 655. G. 
A.S. 625. H. A. 


629. 


542. J. R. 304. 
L. J. 522. S&S. 
428. W. P. 321 

Power, H. B. 195. 
J. 100. Dowager 
Lady Gi4.  T. F. 
537 





Powles, T. W. 627 
Powning, J. 626 
Powys, E. G. 210, 
322. Lt.-Col. 430 
Poyer, M. J. 626 
Praed, E. B. M. 540 
Pratt, A. S.628. C. 
625. F.St. L. 404. 
H. 8. 194. J. F. 
403. M.D. 522. 
M. 652. P. 402. 
T. 626 
Prendergast,M.192, 
210,653 
Prescod, pe 
Pressly, A. ps 
Preston, E. M. 537. 
Lady 193. M.A. 
86. W.H. 305 
Prevost, Sir G. 401 
Price, C. 431. G. 
520. G.R. 542. 
Mrs. 211. Rear- 
Adm. D. 303 


325 


Prickett, Capt. T. 
401. M rs. T, 402 
Ptiddle, R. W. 209 


Prime, A. 403 
Prince, Miss 100 
Pring, J. 208 
Pringle, C.H.F.195. 
J. , 3 G. 426 
Prinn, J. 426 
Prior, Capt. L. M. 
192. C.428. J.L. 
520. J. M. 193. 
L. 323 
Pritchard, S. 194 
Pritchett, W. H. 84 
Proby, Capt. G. L. 
403. C.J. 403 
Probyn, E. 404 
Procter, W. 207 
Proctor, R. 522 
Prothero, G. 520 
Protheroe, E. 629. 
T. 626 
Prout, W. S. 303 
Pryce, L. 541. S. 
E. 524 
Pryor, J. A. 32 


Puckle, B. 536. B. 
H. 404, 520, 523. 
R.A. 521 


Pudgett, J. 325 
Puleston, Capt. 304 
Pulford, E. S. 52¢ 
Purden, J. 42 
Purrier, T. C. G51 
Purvis, Rear-Adm. 
J. B. 192 
Putron, P. de 86 
Pym, L. L. 305 
Pyne, E. M, D, 520. 
M, 655 
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Pyper, J. 211 
Pywell, G. 210 
Qualtrough, J. 321 
Quin, Lady C.A.214. 
Mrs. Capt.R. 304. 
S. 86 
Radford,Miss A.213 
Raffles,Mrs.T.S.193 
Raikes, Mrs. R. 85. 
W. 543 
Railton, G. W. 627. 
M. L. 429 
Raine, J. 520 
Raines, A, 99. 
J. 192 
Rainey, Major H. 
G. 401 
Raisbeck, M. 652 
Raith, E. R. 306 
Ralli, J. 524 
Ralph, W. N. 524 


E 
ae 


Ramsden, E. 207. 
E. L. 629 
Ramshaw, J. 538 


Ramshay, W. 210 
Ramson, W. V. 536 
Ramus, R. H. 304 
Randall, D. 628. 
H. G. 625 
Randolph, Mrs. G. 
G. 193 
Rangeley, W.D.208 
Ranken, M. 215 
Ransom, H. E, 305 
Rashleigh, 8. 626 
Ravenshaw, E, 214. 
G. C. 194 
Raw, B. 325 
Rawlings, J. 540 
Rawlins, Capt. T. A. 
404. J. M. 524 
Rawlinson, W. C. 
520, 629 
Rawson, J. S. 627 
Ray, J. R. 652. M. 
E. 4%. N. 214 
Rayson, P. 429 
Reade, W. 194 
Reaks, A. S. 542 
Redgate, T. 654 
Redhead, H. 537 
Redwood, E. 214 
Reed, J. 214 
Reeve, A. 193. F. 
629. Mrs. J. W. 
521 
Reid, F. 
19h. 
Reilly, J. 
Re ily, H. ad 
Rehder, M. 
Remington, R. 
Remmington, J. 
537 
Remnant, f, 101 


652. K. 
L. C. 86 
S. 323 
323 
2399 


425 
c. 








Rendall, E. 427 
Reneau, L. 322 
Renny, L.306. Ma- 
jor H,. 83 
Renwick, J. 
J.J. 652 
Repton, Capt. 
649 
Revill, S. E, 538 
Reynardson, M. C, 
522. Mrs. C. B. 
651. Mrs. B, 304 
Reynok ds, E. 539. 
G. 325. L. J. 210 
Rhodes, M. 326 
Ribblesdale, Right 
Hon. Lord 85 
Ricci - Paraccine, 
Marq. 403 
Ricardo, H. 
J. E. 654 
Rice, C. L. 426. 
H. H. 652. T.194 
Richards, H. 213. 
J.324. M. 653. 
W. 98. 
Richardson, C. E. 
196. Mrs. C, 210. 
R. 99, 213 
Richmond, 
403 
Rickards, E, 541 
Ricketts, J. A. 626 
Rickey, M.A.E, 306 
Rider, C. 196 


654. 


WwW. 


654. 


F. A. 


Ridge, C. 540. G. 
C. 539 

Ridgway, J. 626 
M. M. 52 


Ridpath, A. 627 
Rigby, M. 651 
Rigg, A. 429 
Riley, L. W. 404 
Rimington, G. 540 
Ring, C. E. 649 
Ringrose, J. 537 
Rippingall, S. H. 98 
Robe, Lt.-Col. F. 
H. 401. Lt.-Col. 
T. C. 649 


Roberson, F. B. 425 


Roberts, C. H. 326. 
E. 305. E, F. 195 
Robertson, A. C. 


196. Capt. A. 83. 
Capt. C. D. 83. 
Dr. E. A. 210. E. 
306. H. B. 100. 
1. 210. Mrs. A. 
N. 651 
Robins, C. M. 303. 
E.M. 102. J.86. 
Mis. 213. $S.401 
Robinson, A.M.627. 
C. 193, 649. E, 














523. E. A. 429. 
E. H. 539. E. J. 


$23. F. 101. I. 
214. J.326. J. 
W.. 538, Lt.-Col, 
401. M.98. T. 
84. W.654 


Robson, J. 627 
Roche,Capt.E. 302, 
Mrs. FE. B. 1923 
Rochester, Bp. of, 

E. M, dau, of 629 
Rochfort, F. 427 
Redd, J. R. 523. 

Miss M, 652 
Rodway, J. 429 
Rodwell, S. B. 541 
Roe, A. C. 627 
Rogan, E. G. 629 
Rogers,G.521. H. 

522. H.A. 628. 

S. 100, 537 
Rolleston,W. L.626 
Rollin, M. 97 
Rolling, M. 540 
Rolt, © Major-Gen. 

Sir J. 401 
Romilly Rt. 

Sir J. 302 
Ronalds, E. 653 
Room, J. 520 
Rooper, P. P. 84 
Roper, Lady, 402. 

L. 627 
Rose, F. 194. G. 

214. Lt. C. 54), 

654. M.541. Mrs. 

C. 654. Mrs. W. 

8.402. SirG. 309 
Ross, E.J. Lady 654, 

J.97. M.1. 97 
Rosser, J. E. 401 
Rostant, T. 401 
Rotherham, H. 655 
Roughton, S. 29. 
Rous, C. 524 
Rouse, J. 628 
Routlk-dge, T. 305 
Kow, A. 212 
Rowbotham, T. 322 
Roweclitfe, E. L. 524 
Rowden, Mrs. 626 
Rowell, F. T. 626 
Rowlands, J. 84, 

303, 523 
Rowlatt, C. R. 401 
Rowles, Miss 404 
Rowley, A. P. 649. 

KE, C. 326 
Royer,Comm.C.428 
Royle, Mrs. O. 626 
Rugg, G. P. 195 
Rusbridger, Joseph 

404. John 403 
Rust, J. B. 650 


Hon 


Gent. Mac. Vou, 
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Rushton, M. A, 212 
Russell, A.524, 627. 
D. P. W. 306. E. 


627. E.O. 102. 
J.R. 626. J. 655. 
Lord A. G. 83. 


Major 427. 
O,. 520 
Ryan, R. H. 97 
Ryder, F. C. D. 100 
Rylands, J. 100 
Sadleir, M. 428 
Sadler, Mrs. 325 
Sadlier, J. 192 
Sagg, M. 430 
St. Barbe, Mrs. 85 
St. Clair, J. E. 62 
St. George, H. 520. 
L. S. 196 
St. Leger, E. la M. 
de 94 
Sainz, F. 213 
Salisbury, H, 323 
Salmon,H. 101. M. 
652. T. F401 
Salomons, Mrs. 626 
Salt, A. H. 198 
Salter,A, 542. F. 84 
Saltmarshe,Mrs. 85 
Saltoun, Lady 626 
Sampson, A. 650. 
H. M. 538 
Sams, Mrs. 650 
Samuel, M. A. 403. 
T. 395 
Sandburn,H.R. 193 
Sander, J. 522 
Sanders, E., 
Mrs. M. 539 
Sanderson,J.E. 652. 
J.S. B. 404, 
Sandford, E. 538. 
H.R.P.84. Ven. 
J. 193, 303. 
Sandilands, A. W. 
Mrs. J. 521 
Sandys, R. 97. W. 
627 
Sanford, E, A. 404 
Sangster, M. 654 
Sankey, M. 627. 
R. 1¢3 
Santos, C. D. 654 
Sapte, Mrs. 304 
Saul, J. 101 
Saulez, T. 401 
Saumarez, Capt. H. 
83. M.306 
Saunders, J. 210, 
3u5. J. E. P. 393. 
K. F. 208 
Saunderson, 
M. 651 
Sausmarez, Comm. 
P. de 192 


XL. 


Mr. 


651. 


29090 
Jee. 


Mrs. 


Savile, E. B. 522. 
Hon. Mrs. A. 521 
Savory, E. 628 
Sawle, D. Lady 654 
Saxe-Weimar, Prin- 
cess A. of 86 
Say, Mrs, 213 
Sayer, C. A, 403 
Scarlet, W. 539 
Schilizzi, A. 430 
Schneider, C. 627 
Scholefield, C. C,. 
323. J. 520 
Scobell, E. C. 325 
Score, C. C. 99 
Seott, Capt. W. D, 
628. E. A. 193. 
E. M. 324. E.S. 
430. HH. 430, 
Mrs. C.G. 85. L. 
E. 523. M. 541. 
M.A.C.629. M. 
E.627. R.H.520 
Seratton, M. S. 195 
Seabroke, G. 323 
Seafield, Ear! of 625. 
F. W. Earl of 401 
Seagrave, J. Y. 404 
Seaman, M. 305 
Searle, G. A. 629. 
W. L. 306 
Seaton, W. 520 
Seawell, E. H. 160 
Sebright, Lady 25 
Secretan, F. H. 592 
Sedgwick, J. 303 
Self, F. 521 
Sellar, J. A. 303 
Sellon, F. 540 
Selwyn, T. 207 
Senior, F. E. 325 
Seppings,M.215,326 
Sercombe, EF, 325 
Serjeant, J. 303 
Servante, Miss S. 
215, 322 
Sevenoaks, F. 649 
Sewell, Prof. 102 
Shackle, E. 541 
Shadwell, E, 430 
Shakespear, Maj. 86 
Shand, C. 402. O. 
G, 649 
Sharp,A.628. G.520 
Sharpe, G. H. 652. 
J. 522. %J. C. 
404. 5S. 10) 
Shaw, C. 83. Capt. 
H.J. 625. Capt. 
G.404. C.G. 629. 
E. 404. S. 402 
Shearer, A. 540 
Shearman, Capt, R. 
A. 192 
Shedden, J. 212 
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Sheil, J. 324 
Sheldon, H. 655. J. 
628 
Shephard, J. 210 
Shepherd, E. 324 
Sheppard, A. F, 626 
Shepperd, J. P. 193 
Shepperson, T. 83 
Sherard, S. H. 303 
Sheriff, J. C. 428 
Shirley,A. G. S. 627 
Shirreff, L. 430 
Shoobridge, M. 428 
Shore, T. R. 84 
Short, G. M. 195 
Shoubridge,S.L.306 
Shuldham, F.M.523 
Shutte, R. N. 404 
Shuttlewortb,A. D. 
H. 306 
Sibley, H. E. 209 
Siddons, F. J. 209 
Sidebotham,J.$.626 
Siggers, M. 404 
Silvertop, Mrs. 626 
Silvester, T. 536 
Simmons, T. F. 520 
Simms, P. C. 326 
Simon, E. 543 
Simondson, M. 541 
Simpkin, J. 211 
Simpson, A. 429. 
E. 628, J. 430. 
L. 86. R.98. T. 
428. W.H.R.522 
Sims, H. 536 
Singleton, F. 521. 
J.99. M. A. 654. 
W. 533 
Sitwell, W. H. 629 
Skeffington, T. 520 
Skene, Comm.J.M, 
D. 302 
Skinner, H.B. 430. 
S. J. 401 
Skipwortb,A.E. 629 
Skipwith,SirT.G.86 
Skottowe, B. 493 
Skrine, H. 538 
Skurray, E. G. 402 
Slacke, W. 626 
Sladen, T. 102 
Slark, E. 322 
Slater,A.B.100.R.¢3 
Sloper, N. E. 651 
Small, A. 629 
Smirke,E.192. Miss 
538 
Smith, A. 522, 523. 
B. C. 305. C.622. 
Capt. H.C. R.W. 
195. €.497. C. 
F.652. C.M.529, 
E. 98, 305, 629. 
FE. B. 543. E.M. 
45S 
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430. F. D. 629. 
F.0.425. F.H. 
628. H.523. J. 
86. J. B. 627. 
M. 306,540. M. 
A.426. P.B.306. 
R. 192. R.P.303. 
Rt. Hon. T. B.C. 
83. 8.99. S.T. 
86. T. 401, 429. 
T.C.214. W.J.322 
Smithson, S. 196 
Sinyth, Capt.W. H. 
83. E. F. 306. E. 
S. 83. Miss 98. 
Mrs. A. B. 304. 
Mrs. Capt. 402 
Smythe, C, 538, C. 
R. 542. G. C. 84. 
G. H. S. 429 
Snelgrove, Miss 98 
Suell,Comm,G. 192. 
H.S.522. Miss654 
Snook, E. M. 540 
Snowden, C. C. 193 
Snowdon, J. C, 524 
Sole, E. 428 
Somerset,A, E, 431. 
C. A. O'C. 522. 
Major-Gen.H.83. 
Mrs. W. 402 
Sopwith, E. 540 
Southey, C, C. 195 
Southgate, F, 84 
Seuthweil,Rt. Hon. 
J. Vise’tess 653 
Sowden, F, 306 
Suowter, J, 402 
Spaiks, M. 321 
Sparrow, J. B. 193 
Spearman, A. 426 
Spence, J, 652 
Spencer, C. G53. E. 
M. 523. G.B.654. 
J. 404. Mrs. 193 
Spickett, J. 322 
Spiegel, A. de 426 
Spiller, J. 102 
Spitty, E. 429 
Spooner, C, 194 
Spragge, R. W. 430 
Springett, FLW. 195 
Spurrell, F. 696 
Squire, Capt. 402. 
E. 210. J. 650 
Stace, A, 649 
Stacey, C. S. 628 
Stadion, Count 210 
Stafford, A. Yl 
Stallard, J. P. 430 
Stanhope ’ Col. P. S. 
401. R.S. 652 
S:ianier, G. 427 
Staviland, L. 85 
Stanley, se. 5.822 
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Stansfeld, T.W. 100 
Stanton, M.305. W. 
D. 305 
Staples, K. M. 542 
Stapleton, E. J. 651. 
Hon. L. M. 403 
Stapyltun, E.C. 214, 
E. M. R. 209 
Starkie, L. N. 302 
Statham, J. B. 214 
Staunton, G. 540 
Staveley, Major- 
Gen.W.302. Mrs. 
TF. &. 198 
Stead, H. C. M.210 
Stebbing, L. 323 
Steel, A. 539 
Steele, B. 540 
Steggall, C. 432 
Stebelin, Major B. 
S. 625 
Steinkop!, M. 305 
Stephenson, C, 542. 
M. 210 
Sterling, P. I. 192 
Stevens, S. G. 429 
Stevenson, G. 401. 
H.J.321. J. 427, 
626 
Stewart, A. M. 214, 
326. Capt. J. H. 
63. Comm, W. 
H, 303. Hon, 
M. 311. H.C. 
86. Major W.M. 
537. Rear-Adm. 
H. 625. W. 628 
Stillwell, Dr.A. 102 
Stinson, S. 521 
Stiriing, Sir J. 625. 
W. 540 
Stisted, T. H. 628 
Stubart, H. 302 
S:ock, J. R. 401 
Stockdale, R. 425. 
M. 543 
Stoddart, A.M. 650. 
W. W. 192, 306 
Stoker, Jd. 6228 
Stokes, F. S. 427. 
T. 100 
Stone, E. 540. F. 
M. 102. W. 522 
Stopford, Mrs. 193. 
R. 522 
Story, C.426. G.213 
Stothert, 5. K. 64 
Stow, G. 648 
Strangways, H. 193 
Strathallan, Vis.401 
Straton, J.426. J. 
W. 427 
Stratton, G. 429. 
Ms. H. 210 
Striteb, J. 654 


Strong, R. 305 
Stroud, M. C, 652 
Strutt, C. H. 195 
Stuart,A.627. Capt. 
G. 302. How. W. 
520. H. M. S. 
324. Mrs. E. 100 
Stubbs, F. 430. J. 
C. 426. W.427 
Stucke, W. 213 
Stuckey, A. A. 650 
Studd, M. 327 
Stutfield, W. 404 
Suggate, H. E. 209. 
Mr. H. 97 
Sumner, C, V. H. 
626. Mrs. C. 304 
Surtees, W. E. 85 
Sutherland, E, 523. 
R. M’L. 629 
Swaine, G. W. 195 
Swanston, ©. I. 302 
Swayne, S.J. 541 
Sweet, J. B. 305 
Swinburne, C. M. 
212. T.J. 305 
Swinnerton, A. 522 
Swinney, C. E. 86 
Swire, F. 520 
Sykes, H. M. 194. 
J. 323. S.F. 629 
Symes, R. 520 
Symington, A. 540 
Symonds, Capt. Sir 
W.192. F. 210 
Symmons, E.H. 403 
Symons, M. 402 
Tabvis, A. 523 
Tabor, A. 196 
Tagard, H. B. 305 
Tahourcin, K. 431 
Talby, W. 102 
Talbot, G. 98, 302 
Tailents, E. 99 
Talley, Mrs. 215. 
Mrs. R. 322 
Tallis, R. P, 196 
Tandy, M, 653 
Tapson, J. 533 
Tardrew, W. 210 
Tairant, S. 52 
Tarrat, H. 195 
Tasburgb, M. 215 
Tasker, J.C. ‘4. 403 
Tate, S. O. 650 
Tatham, A. 66. C. 
M. 404 
Tatlock, W. 520 
Tattam, Ven. BH. 84 
fatrersall, J. 212 
Tayler, F. 196. J. 
193 
Tayleur, L. J. 651, 
J, 540 
Faylor, A. E. 85. 


C. 99, 425, 626. 
E. 654, 628. E. 


A. 86. G. 538. 
G. 1.85. H.W. 
84, 426. J. 84, 


303. J. B. 697. 
J. P. 302. L. 403. 
Li. J. M.97. M. 
543. R. 99,213. 
W. H. 540 
Taylour,LadyO. 404 
Teale, E. J. 652 
Temple, H. 626. L. 
192. Lt. H. 520. 
N. J. 193. W. 520 
Tennant, Mr. 525. 
Mrs. W. 430 
Terrey, E. 426 
Territt, 1. 9% 
Terry, C. 538 
Teschemaker, E, A. 
323. T. 540 
Tetley, 1.R.99. S. 
A, 628 
Tewart, J. E. 305 
Thatcher, J. 628 
Theed, J. V. 402 
Thellusson,F.G.521 
Thee bald, C. M. 650 
Therry, J. 209 
Thicknesse, R. 538 
Thiselton, C. A. 522 
Thomas, A. 322. 
Capt. B. 404. C. 
§23. E.T. 211. 
H. 655. 4H. P. 
303. I. F. 409. 
L. 193, 194. Lr. 
R.S.210. L. F. 
Le M.195. Mrs, 
626. 8.650. T.193 
‘Thompson, A. 539. 
H. 401. J. 84. 
Lady 521. Mrs. 
B.0. €. & dé. 
126 
Thom-on, A.C.19€, 
E..99, 523. E. 
M. 326. T. 396 
Thorburn, W. 627 
Thorn, D. 326 
Thorney, J. 430 
Thornhill, W. P. 192 
Thornton, E. 403. 
H.M. 427. L.523 
Thorp, H. 194. J. 
626 
Thorpe, F. 303 
Thrii.g,E.402. Mrs. 
J. £. 626. M. 628 
Throckmorton, J.J. 
C. St. V. 101 
Thrupp, A. 97. 5S. 
D. 523 
Thurstor, Mrs, 428 














Thynne, Lord C.306 
Tibbits, J.628. J. 
A. 651 
Tice, M. 540 
Tichborne, A. 327 
Tidcombe, Lt.T.537 
Tighe, E. L. M. 305. 
Mrs. W. 103 
Till, L. W. 196 
Tindall, M. 324. W. 
98 
Tinley, C. E. 425 
Tilt, Lt.-Col. A. 652 
Tipping, M. 654 
Todd, M. H. 540 
Toler, Hon. Mrs.402 
Toller, C. C. i101 
Tolmie, J. 401 
Tombs, M. 652 
Tomkins, H.G., 306. 
J.C. ¢14 
Tonlins, R. 402 
Toms, W. 529 
Tonge, Capt. J. H. 
426. M. 428 
Toole, E. 325 
Topbam, R. 101 
Tottenham, E, 207, 
Lt.-Col. W. H. 
302. Major W. 
H. 83. R. 521 
Tower, F. E. 520. 
T. 83 
Towgood, C. 321 
Townley, C.650. J. 
83 
Townsend, E, 542, 
J.S. 524. S. 99. 
S. B. 324 
Towusbend, L. M, 
195 
Traer,Miss A.G.654 
Trafford, de, Lady 
A. 304 
Traill, F. R. 520 
Travers, A. H. 627. 
H.N. 194. J. 97. 
R. St. L. S. 194, 
R. D. 626 
Tredgold, T. 321 
Tredway, E. 323 
Tregouwell, Mes. J. 
626 
Trelawny, H.R. 403 
Tremlett, M.R. 325 
Trevelyan, W.P.303 
Trevilian,M.H. 322 
Treweeke, L. F. 306 
Tribe, B. W. 322 
Trickett, M. 429 
Trimmer, J. 196 
Trinder, 8. F. !94 
Trollope, W. M. 521 
Trotter, G. 304. M. 
98 
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Trower, E. 539 
Truguet, L. Com- 
tesse de 99 
Truscott, E, 650 
Twynam, E, 628 
Tuam,dau. of Dean 
of 626 
Tucker, J. 430. W. 
538 
Tuckey, C. R. 303 
Tuely, Mrs, E. 211 
Tuffuell, J. J. 629. 
T. 403 
Tugwell, S. 101 
Tulk, S. 212 
Tullock, Capt. J. D. 
G. 302 
Turing, R. F. 305 
Turkington,S.F.537 
Turner, C. M. 626. 
tt. C=. ah By, 
Comm. J. H. 427. 
Ens. C. A. 215. 
F.538. J. A. 404. 
M. 404. Mrs. 543 
Turnley, H. M. 305 
Turnour, A. R. 427 
Tupper, H. A. 542 
Twemlow, F.C, 520 
Twiss, A. W. 522, 
628. C. E, 524. 
T. 401 
Twvnam, M. C. 97 
Tyacke, A. H. 211 
Tylden, A. M. 323. 
R. 83 
Tyrrell, W. 520 
Tythr, W. F. 401, 
430 
Unders oud, C, 522. 
C.W.303. G. 326 
Unwin, D. 431. H. 
213 
Upperton, J. 324 
Uppleby, C. 538 
Urmston, E. B. 652 
Usher, Mrs. 626 
Utermarck, C. 304. 
648 
Uiterton, J. S. 401 
Uwins, Dr. H. 653. 
H. 196 
Valentine, A.M.629 
Valiant, F. 86 
Vallings, J. 194 
Vandenbergh,L.520 
Van de Weyer, Ma- 
dame 101 
Vane, H. M. 306 
Vaughan, H. 426. 
J. 192. J.F. 192 
Vaughton, J. R. 99 
Vaux, E. 652 
Vavasour, Sir H. M. 
306 


Veale, H. 84 
Veall, E. 404 
Veel, D. 321 
Venn, J. C. 323 
Ventom, C. E. 524 
Vercoe, J. 524 
Verelst, M. G. 541 
Verner, Lt.-Col. 426 
Vernon, F. H. 304, 
L. C. 426. Mrs, 
G.304, Lady 651. 
V. 83. W. H. 193 
Vetch, A. 326 
Vialls, Capt. H.T.83 
Vicars, M. 207 
Vickerman, H. 541 
Victoria, wife of Bp. 
304 
Vidler, G. 403 
Vigor, C. E. 325 
Vigors,MajorJ.A.83 
Villers, W. 401 
Vinee, H. C. 215 
Vinceut, F. 207 
Vining, M. J. 211 
Viglett, E. 305 
Vivian, H. H. 403 
Von Sturmfels, K. 
A. E. Baron 628 
Vores, E. 538 
Vise, Mrs. G, 521 
Waddell, R. M. M. 
B. 214 
Waddy, R. 542 
Wade, A, 542, 
42¢. R. 102 
Wadham, J. D. 627 
Wain, T. 524 
Waite, J. 101 
Wake, A. A. 304. 
Mrs. B. A. 85 
Wakefield, J.M.321 
Wakley, H. M. 196 
Waldron, H. M.629 
Walidy, Mrs. 521 
Walford, C. C. 214 
Walker, C. W. 403. 
G. E. 195. 1. 650, 
J. 212,628. Ma- 
jor J. G. 625. 
Mrs. J. 211. S. 
327. T. 428. T. 
W. 523 
Wall, T. B. 401. W. 
325 
Wallace, C. H. 101. 
Col. P. M. 192. 
J. A. 431. Lt. F. 
S37. M. A. Ff. 
196. S.A. 429 
Wallas, I. 542 
Wallis, E. 650. F. 
402, H. A. 302. 
M. ¢51. BK. A. 
629.T.541.W.215 


E. 
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Walpole, I, A. 210. 
Rt. Hon. S. 302 
Walrond, Hon Mrs. 
304. J. 627 
Walsh, E. 305 
Walter, A. 522. Col. 
650. E. M. 195. 
H. 98. L.42y 
Walters, H. L. M. 
196. H. 306 
Wandesforde, W. B. 
Cc. S. 210 
Wanklyn, S. 196 
Warburton, A. M, 
426. Capt.G. 305, 
W. P. 194, 302, 
303 
Ward, C. 520. E, 
L. 652. E. R. 
304. H.N. 193. 
4 & Bi. BM, 
524. Mrs. 10, 
Miss 210. R. 101 
S. 426. T. 215. 
W. 430 
Wardale, G. 537 
Warde, A. 322 
Wardell, T. M. 214 
Wardrup, J. M. 629 
Wardroper, Lt.-Col. 
E. 426 
Ware, J. M. 523 
Waring, L. 213 
Warner, C. 652. E, 
100. 1. 627 
Warren, A. 653. 8. 
84. W. 542 
Wasey, J. S. 626 
Washbourne, W.306 
Washington, A, 324 
Waters, H. 98 
Watkins, F.M.S.627 
Watsun, A.213,3U3, 
628. E.521. J. 
98, 326. J. W. 
303,520. R,L.303 
Watt, F. 536. R. 86 
Watts, H. 100. M. 
542 
Wavell, J. 215. S. 
M. 403 
Way, E.G, 305. L. 
212. M. 543 
Weare, T. W. 523 
Weatherall, M. A. 
650 
Weatherhead, G. H. 
212 
Weatherill, T. 209 
Web, A. 629. H. 
429 
Webster, E. M. 102. 
H. E. 194. Mrs. 
650. Mrs. M. 210. 
T. 627 
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Weddle, J. W. 92 
Weighell, J. 536 
Weir, H. 211. J.M. 
522 
Welch, G. M. 324. 
Weld, Baroness 521 
Weldon, Mr. 303 
Weller, C. 429 
Wellesley, E. 23 
Wellington, Duke of 
192, 302 
Wells, E. 214. G. 
E. 100. M. 428 
Welsby, W. N. 302, 
401 
Welsh, C. 629. G. 
D.101. Lt.W.523 
Wemyss and March, 
F. Earl of 302 
Wenn, J. W. 303 
Went worth,LadyA. 
E. 304. W.F. 209 
West, C. A. 86. E, 
305, 306. G.H. 
$23, 495. J. F. 
207. Lt.-Col. F. 
R. 5386. Mrs. T. 
402. 520, 540. 
S$. 103. W.W.192 
Westall, Dr. W.101 
Westbrook, S. 520 
Westcott, C.S. 101 
Western, A. M. 427. 
Mrs. M. 429 
Westmacott, E. C. 
215. M.M. 523 
Westmore, H. H. 
303, 625 
Weston, C. F. 425. 
H, 402 
Whatley, C. D. 85. 
G. H. 23 
Wharton, J. A. L. 
628. J. C. 520 
Whatley, A.C. 324 
Wheaton, F. D. W. 
523 
Wheatstone, Lt. R. 
W. 209 
Wheeler, F. 401. 
G.655. V.W.102 
Whimper, F. A. 83 
Whiston, H.W. 100 
Whitaker, J. 426 
W hiteomb, Lt.-Col}, 
J.99. Mr. 325 
Whiteroft, R. 326 
White, A. T. 85. 
». 97. G. 426. 
G. C. 306, 625. 
H. 522. L. 306. 
Li. G. R.653. 8S. 
629. T. 208. T. 
G. 84. T.T. 102. 
W. 539 
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Whitehead, E. 303. 
W. B. 536 

Whitehouse, E, S. 
322 


-Whitle, Capt, 211 


Whitmore, G.M. L. 
. P. 649 
Whitter, A. 521 
Whittington, M. S. 
C. €28 
Whittinstall, A.M. 
403 
Whittle, E. J. 542. 
S. L.-522 
Whitworth, J. 650 
Whitway, S. 653 
Wickens, A. G. 212 
Wickham, E. 306 
Wieland, J. F. 628 
Wight, B. 215 
Wightman,. J. T. 
196. R. 84 
Wigney, A. E. 304 
Wigram, J. G. 654 
Wigzell, E. 213 
Wilcox, F. E. 323. 
W. 323 
Wild, J. 
M. 653 
Wilde, Mrs.S.J.402 
Wildman, S. N. 650 
Wilkinson,C.J.523. 
H. J. 303. d. 
540. M. 430,541, 
653 
Willard, C. F. 524 
Williams, A. 193, 
196, A.M. 626. 
FE. 195. G. 626. 
B. os. J. 22. 
J. E. S. 536, 649. 
J. H. 305. J.M. 
524. Le. R. 192. 
Lt.-Col. W.F.519. 
M. 192, 322, 538. 
M. A. 628. Miss 
E. 213. Mrs. J. 
326. T. J. 520. 
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